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‘NATURAL MHISTOR 


The BUBALUS, or ‘CERVINE AN- 
TILOPE, and other Animals allied 
to the GAZELLES and Goats. 


THE BUBALUS* 


N the article Buffalo, we reniarked, that the 
modern Latins had improperly applied to it 
the name bwbalus. ‘This appellation anciently 
belonged to the animal we are now treating of, 


: whole 


* The porcine antilope, with horns bending outward and 
backward, almoft clofe at their bafe, and diftant at their points; 
twifted and annulated; very ftrong and black; fome of them are - 
above twenty inches long, and above eleven in girth at the bafe. 
The head is large, and like that of an ox. The eyes are placed 
very high, and near the horns.. The form of the body is a mix- 
ture of the flag and heifer. Itis of the fize of the former. The 
tail is rather more than a foot long, and terminated with a tuft of 
hair. The colour is a reddifh brown ; Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad. 


p- 37° 
BeCaroc, in Greek; PAST in Latin; Oubale, in French. 


_BuGonss Ariflotelis Genus id fibrarum. Cervi, damæ, 
Bubali, et aliorum quorumdam fanguini deeft, quocirca eorum 
VOL, VII, A fanguis 
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whofe nature is very different from that of the 
buffalo. In fome external qualities it refembles 
the flag, the gazelles, and the ox. It refembles 
the flag in fize and figure*, and particu- 
‘larly in the form of its limbs: But its horns 
are permanent, and nearly. conftructed like 
thofe of the largeft gazelles, to which it is 
allied by this character as well as its natural dif- 
pofitions. Its head, however, is much longer 
than that of the gazelles, or even that of the 
ftag. In fine, it refembles the ox in the length 


fanguis non fimiliter atque cæterorum  concrefcit.——Bubali 
fanguis aliquantulo fpiffatur; quippe qui proxime ovillo aut 
paulo minus confiftat; Ari?. Hif. Anim. lib. iti. cap. 6. 
Bubalis etiam capreifque interdum cofnua inutilia funt; nam etf 
contra nonnulla refiftunt et cornibus fefe defendunt, tamen feroces 
pugnacefque belluas fugiunt 3 Idem, de partibus Animal. lib. iit 
cap. 11° | 

Bubalus. Pliniz.  Bubalum gignit Africa, vituli cervive 
guadam fimilitudine ; Hz. Nat. lib. vill. cap. 15. 

BeGardsss lian. lib. ii. cap. 1. hb. v. cap. 48. lib. vi. 
cap. 47. et lib. xii. cap. 4. oi a 

Busaros.  Oppiani. Dorcade elanyeole corpore inferior, 
cornua non ramofa ficut cervis et capreis, fed rupicaprarum 
cornibus fimilia,.tum fitu, tum in averfam partem retortis mu- 
cronibus, ad pugnam fere inutilia; De Venatione, lib. ii. 

Bufephalus Caii, apud Gefnerum ; Hi if. Quad. p. 121. 
. Bubalus Capreolus: Africanus; Horatius Fontana, apud Aldro- 
wandum, de Quad. Biful. p. 364 & 365. Ubi vide figuram. 

Vache de be Memoires pour férvir à P Hiftoire des Ani- 
maux, part. WU. pe 24. fig. 39. | 

Elan; Defcription du Cap de Bowie. cprrauces op Kalbe, tom. iii. 
chaps he 

Bucula cervina ; Cai Opufc. p. le DE 

Antilope Bubalus ; Pallas Mifcel. fpicil 12. 0 
: *# See the figure and defcription of the Barbary cow in the 
Mem. pour ferair à PHif. des Animaux, parts in p. 24. tab. 39 | 
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of io muzzle, and in the difpofition of the 
‘bones of the head, which, as in the ox, jut not 
out behind farther than the frontal bone. Thefe 
relations in external ftruéture, joined to’ its 
ancient name being forgotten, are the reafons 
why, in modern times, it has obtained the com- 
pound denominations. of bufephalus, bull-fag, 
bucula-cervina, cow-hind, Barbary cow, &c. 
Even the name dubalus comes from bubulus 
and has been applied to it on account of the 
fimilarity of this animal to the ox. _ 

The head of the bubalus is narrow; the eyes 
are placed very high; and the front is fhort and 
narrow. The horns are large, black, permanent, 
_ and furnifhed with large rings. They fpring 
near each other, but recede confiderably at their 
extremities. They bend backward, and are twift- 
ed fpirally *. His fhoulders are fo high, that 
they form a kind of bunch on the withers. 
The tail is nearly a foot long, and garnifhed 
with a tuft of hairs at the point. ‘The ears are 
fimilar to thofe of the avitilope. Kolbe f has 


* Seger Mem. pour fervir a PHift des Animaux, part. is p. 24e 
tab. 39. 

+ The African elk.—Its head is beautiful, and refembles that 
of the ftag, but it is fmaller in proportion to the fize of the 
body. Its horns are about a foot in length. Near the head 
they are rugged, but ftraight, uniform, and pointed at the ex- 
tremities. Its neck is free and beautiful. The upper lip is a 
little larger than the under. Its limbs are long, thin, and deli- 
cate; and its tail is about a foot in length. ‘The hair which 
covers its body is foft, fmooth, and of an afh-colour. The 
African elk weighs about four hundred pounds; Defcrigt. du Cap 

de Bonne-efperance, par Kolbe, tom. ii. chap. 4. 
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given to this animal the Appellation of e/4, though 
it has no other refemblance to the elk than by 
‘its hair being more flender at the root than in 
the middle; or at the point, which is peculiar to 
thefe‘two animals; for, in almoft every qua- 
druped, the hair is always groffer at the root 
than in the middle, or at the point. The hair 
of the bubalus is nearly of the fame colour with 
that of the elk, though it is much fhorter, fofter, 

and lefs bufhy *. Thefe are the only refernblances 
between the elk and bubalus ; for they differ in 
every other ‘particular. The horns of the elk 
are larger and heavier than thofe of the ftag, and 


* The habit of body, the legs, and the neck:of this animal, 
give it a ftronger refemblance to a ftag than to a cow, of 
- which laft he has only the horns, and even thefe differ con- 
fiderably from thofe of the cow. They fpring very near each 
. other; becaufe the. head is here extremely narrow; but, in 
the cow, the front is very large. “They were about a foot long, 
black, bended backward, twifted fpirally, and fo ufed before 
and above, that the elevations of thé fcrew were almoft en- 
tirely effaced. The tail exceeded’ not thirteen. inches in leupth, 
including the tuft of hair at the point, which was three inches 
long. ‘The ears refemble thofe of the gazelles, ‘the infide 
‘bene garnifhed, in fome places, with white hair; the reft was 
naked, adil exhibited a fkin perfectly black and fmooth. The 
eyes were high, and fo near the horns, that the head feemed 
to have no front. There were only two very thin, fhort teats, 
which render this animal very different from our cows. The 
fhoulders were fo high, that-they formed a kind of bunch on 
the withers. This animal feems rather to be the bubalus 
of the ancients than the fmall African ox defcribed by Belon ;_ 
for Solinus compares the bubalus to the ftag; Oppian gives 
him horns turned backward; and Pliny fays, that he par- 
takes of the calf and flag ; Mem. pour frvir à I’ Hi ip. des Animaux, 
par. We op. 25. : 
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are. likewife renewed annually... The horns of” 
‘the bubalus, on the contrary, never fall off, but 
continue to grow during life, and refem ie | 
figure and texture, thofe of the gazelles. He 
refembles the gazelles fill more in the, figure of 
his. body, the lightnefs.of his head,,the length 
of his neck, the pofition.of his eyes, ears, and 
horns, and.in the form and length, of, his tail. 
_The gentlemen of the Academy of Sciences, to 
whom this animal was prefented,under the name 
of the Barbary-cow, and who adopted that deno- 
mination, have not failed to recognife itto be the 
bubalus of the ancients. ‘Though we have re-- 
jected this compound appellation, wé hefitate not 
to copy here their exact, defeription, by which it 
appears. that. this animal. is not a gazelle, a 
goat, a cow, an elk, or a flag*, but that it is a 
particular and na fpecies. eek it is the 
fame with that defcribed by. Caius +, under the 
name of bufelaphus; and I was furprifed that | 
the sealer of the Academy omitted this re~ 

mark, 
- _ * The bubalus is feparated from the ftag kind by two effential 
characters: 1. The horns never fhed: 2. The’ bubalus has a 
gall-bladder, which. is wanting in the ftag, the fallow-deer, the 
roebuck, &c.. § The gall- bladder,’ fay the gentlemen of the 
academy, ‘ was placed on the right fide ; its internal, half was 
* attached to the liver, and the membrane which. formed the 
« external half was thin, delicate, and folded, being entirely void 
© of gall;’ Mem. pour fervir al Hiff. des Animaux, par. Wi. p. 29. 
+ Ex Mauritanie defertis locis (inquit, oh. .Caius Anglus,) 
ad nos adventum eft animal bifulco veitigio, magnitudine cervæ, 


forma et afpectu inter cervam et juvencam unde’ ex argumento 
voco Bufelaphun feu Bovi-cervim, Mofchelaphum feu Buculam-cer- 
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mark, as all the characters afcribed by Caius 
to his du/elaphus correfpond with their ha tia 
cow. 

‘In the Royal Cabinet here is, 1. A fkeleton 
of the bubalus, which had Been deferibed and 
diflected by the gentlemen of the Academy ; 
2: A head, which is much larger than that of 
the fkeleton, and the horns ‘are alfo thicker 
and longer; 3. A portion of another head, with 
horns as large as the former, but whofe figure 
and direction are different. Hence, in the bu- 
bali, as well as in the gazelles, ae cc. 


vinam: Capite et aure tone snap tenui, Gi, et uagolà gracili ut 
cervæ, ita ut ad celeritatem videatur faétum animal. Cauda 
pedali longitudine et paulo amplius, forma cand vaccine quam 
fimillima, fed brevitate accedens propius ad cervinam: ‘Natura 
quafi ambigente cervæne effet an vaccæ, per fuperiora rufa et 
lenis, per ima nigra et hirta. Colore corporis fulvo feu rufo 
 undique pilo, feflile cuteque æquato, in fronte ftellatim pofito, at 
fub cornibus per ambitum ereéto : Cornibus nigris, in fummum 
levibus, cætera rugofis, rugis ex adverfa parte fibi vicinioribus, ex 
averfa ad duplam aut triplam latitudinem a fe didu&tis.. Ea cornua 
primo fuo ortu digitali,tantum latitudine diftantia, paulatim fe 
dilatant: ad mediam ufque fui longitudihem et paulo ultra, qua 
parte diftant palmos tres cum femifle, tum fe reducunt leviter et 
recedunt rurfum in averfum, ita ut extrema cornua non diftent nifi 
palmorum duorum digitum -trium et femiflis intervallo: Longa 
quidem funt pedem unum et palmum unum crafla, vero in ambitu 
ad radices palmos tres. Caput a vertice, qua parte linea nigra 
inter cornua divitur, ad extremas nares, longum eft pedem unum 
. palmos duos et digitum unum; latum qua eft latifimum, in fronte 
videlicet paulo fapra oculorum regionum, digitos feptem: Craflum 
in ambitu qua maximum eft pedem unum et palmos tres. Dentes 
habet octonos, ordine caret fuperiori et ruminat; ubera funt duo, 
corpori æquata, quo conftat juvencam effe necdum fœtäm:; Cazus 
de Bufelapho. Gefner. Hift. Quad, p. 121. 
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THE BUBALUS, &c. a 
there are varieties in the fize of the body and the 
figure of the horns. But thefe differences feem 
to be too inconfiderable to conftitute diftinct 
fpecies. . 

The bubalus is very common in Barbary, and 
in all the northetn parts of Africa. He has 
nearly the fame difpofitions with the antilopes ; 
and, like them, his hair is fhort, his sag black, 
and his flefh is good to eat. 
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The CONDOMA, or STRIPED 
ANTILOPE*. 


HE Marquis de Marigny, who never lofes 
1 an opportunity of encouraging -arts and 
fciences, fhowed me in his cabinet the head of © 
an animal, which, at firft fight, I took to be 
that of a large bubalus.’ It refembles the head 
of our largeft ftags. But, inftead of folid horns, 


* The ftriped antilope has fmooth horns twifted fpirally, com- . 
prefied fidewife, with a ridge on one fide following the wreaths ; 
they confift of three bends, are three feet nine inches loug, and of 
a pale brown colour ; they are clofe at the bafe, and two feet feven 
inches and a half diftant at the points, which are round and fharp. 

In the upper jaw, there is a hard, horny fubftance difpofed in 
ridges. The length of the animal is nine feet, and the height four. 
The body is long and flender; the legs are flender; the face is 
brown, and marked with two white lines proceeding from the 
corner of each eye, and uniting above the nofe. The colour in 
general is of a reddifh caft, mixed with gray. From the tail, 
along the top of the back, to the fhoulders, there is a white ftripes 
from this are feven others, four pointing towards the thighs, and 
three towards the belly. On the upper part of the neck is a fhort 
mane. Beneath the neck, from the throat to the breaft, are fome 
long hairs hanging down. The breaft and belly are gray. The 
tailis two feet long, brown above, white beneath, and black at the 
end ; Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad. p. 31. 
Strepficeros ; Caii Opufe. p. 56. Gener. Quad. p. 309. Icon. at 
Antilope ftrepficeros: Pallas Mi/cel,, ix. pial ve | 
_ Cerf du Cap. de Bonne- efperance; Hit, et Com. Acad. Palatin. 
dom, is p. 487. 
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like thofe of the flag, it had two large hollow 
- horns, with a ridge like. thofe of foe he-goat, | 
and a double flexion, like thofe of the antilopes. 
In. fearching the Royal Cabinet, I found two 
horns which belonged to this animal. The firft 
had been brought from the King’s wardrobe, 
without any title or name. . The fecond I had 
from M. Baurhis, commiflary of the navy, un- 
der the name of the Condoma of the Cape of 
Good. Hope; which name we have adopted, 
becaufe the animal has not hitherto been de- 
{eribed or denominated. 

‘From the length, thicknefs, and SORA the 
double flexion of the horns, the squHo ue makes 
a near approach to the frepfceros * of Caius. 


* Strepficerotis cornua tam oraphice defcripfit Plinius, at- 
que lyris tam appofite comparavit, ut longiore verborum ambitw 
opus non fit. Ergo hoc tantum addam: Ea effe intus cava, fed 
longa:pedes Romanos duos palmoé tres, fi recto duétu metiaris : 
Si flexo, pro natura cornuum, pedes tres integros. Crafla funt, 
ubi capiti committuntur, digitos Romanos tres cum femiffe. 
Defcribuntur in ambitu palmis Romanis. duobus et dimidio, eo 
ipfo in loco. In fummo, livore quodam nigrefcunt, cum in imo 
fufca magis et rugofa fint. Jam inde a primo ortu fenfim 
gracilefcunt, et tandem in acutum exeunt. Pendent, una cum 
facie ficca per longitudinem dimidiata, libras feptem uncias tres 
et femiffem. Facies, quz adhuc fupereft juncta cornibus, et frontis 
cervicifque pilus, loquuntur Svrep/cerotem animal effe magnitudine 
fere_cervina, et pilo rufo adinftar cervini. Sed an nare et figura 
corporis cervina fit, ex facie nihil’ habeo certi dicere, cum nares 
diuturni temporis ufu detritæ fint, et facies eadem de caufa hinc 
inde glabra fit; conjiceres tamen ex eo quod fupereft eum propius 
accedere ad cervum aut noue Caius, apud Gefnerum, de 


Quad. p. 295. 
The 


Yo THE CONDOMA, OR 
Thefigure, and even all the dimenfions of the 
horns, are almoft perfectly the fame. From this 
correfpondence in the fize and figuré of the head 
and hotns, we may prefume that the condoma 
and /irepficeros of Caius are the fame animal, 
efpecially when the following refleétions are at- 
tended to: 1. Caius, it is obvious, was deceived, 
when he made this animal-the Strepficeros of 
the ancients ; for the Jirepficeros of the ancierits 
is unqueftionably the antilope, whole head is 
very different from that of the ftag. Now Caius 
tells us, that the head of the ftrepficeros refem: 
bled that of the ftag ; and, therefore, it could 
not be the ftrepficeros of the ancients. 2. Caius’s 
animal, like the .condoma, had thick horns} 
above three feet long, covered with rugofities, 
inftead of rings or tubercles; but the horns of the 
{trepficeros of the ancients, or antzlope, are much 
thinner and fhorter, having both rings and tu- 
bercles.. 3. Though the horns of the condoma in 
the cabinet of the Marquis de Marigny, as well 
as thofe which were brought from the King’s 
wardrobe, had been polifhed by fri@tion, it is 
eafy to perceive that they never had rings. This 
fact is farther demonftrated by the horn fent to 
me by M. Baurhis, which had never been touch- 
ed, and yet it had only rugofities like the he- 
goat, and no rings like the amtilope. Now, Caius 
himfelf tells us, that the horns of his ftrepficeros 
had rugolities only. Hence this ftrepficeros is 
(A _ not 


team TRIPED "ANTILOPÉ. Th 
not that of the ancients, but the animal we are 
here treating of, which poflefles all the, chatace 
ters which Caius attributes to his. : 

In examining the writings of travellers, we 
have found nothing that approaches fo near to. 
the genuine idea of this animal, which. is {o 
remarkable for its fize, and particularly the 
largenefs of its horns, as the quadruped men- 
tioned by Kolbe under the denomination of the 
Sate of the Cape of Good Hope. * This 

“ goat, fays he, ‘ which has received no name 
€ from the Hottentots, and which I have called 
the wild-goat, is remarkable in many refpeéts, 
It is of the fize of a large flag; its head is 
* very beautiful, and adorned with two fmooth 
ra horns, which are bended and pointed. They 
¢ are three feet in length, and their extremities 
© are two feet. afunder.’ Thefe characters feem to 
correfpond exactly with the animal under con- 
fideration : But, having feen the head only, we 
cannot bé equally certain that the reft of Kolbe’s 
defcription * will apply to it with equal precifion. 
Future obfervations alone can determine the truth 
of what now appears to be extremely probable. 

* From the front and along the whole back, as far as the tail, 
there is a white ftripe; another, of the fame colour furrounds the 
lower part of the neck; other two of the fame kind furround the 
body, the one behind the fore-legs, and the other before the hind- 
legs. The hair on the reft of the body is gray, with fome reddifh 
fpots, except that on the belly, which is white. The beard is 
gray and very long, The limbs, though long, are well Pro 
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HIS animal, though not taken notice of 
by any naturalift or traveller, is very com= 
mon in Senegal, from which M. Adanfon brought 
a fkin of it, and prefented it to the royal cabinet. 
It refembles the gazelles, and” particularly the 
nanguer, in the fize and figure of the body, in 
the lightnefs of the limbs, in the form of the 
head and muzzle, in the eyes and ears, and in 
the length of the tail, and the want of a beard, ) 
But all the gazelles, and efpectally the nanguers, 
have their bellies of a fine white colour; while 
the breaft and belly of the guib : are Of a deep 
chefnut. It differs likewife from the gazelles by 
ons horns, which are fmooth, ‘without tran{verfe 
rings, and havé two longitudinal ribs, the one 
above and the other below, forming a fpiral 
twit from the bafe to > the point : They | are alfo 


* The harneffed antilope ii ft ons, tes inches long, 
pointing backward, with two fpiral ribs. The ears are broad, 
‘The colour is a deep tawny. Beneath each eye there is a white 
fpot. The fides are moft fingularly : marked ‘with two. tranverfe 
bands of white, croffed by two. others from the back to the 
belly; the rump with three white lines pointing < downward on each 
fide. The thighs are {potted with white. The tail is ten inches 
long, covered ih long rough hairs ; Pennant’ s Synopf- of Quad, 
p. 2. 

Antilope fcripta; Pallas Mi oe: vil. Jpicil. 15 
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fine vttvat compreffed. The Hess make 
the guib approach the goat more than the gazelle. 
It is, however, neither the one nor the other, ‘but 
an intermediate {pecies.; This animal is remark- 
able for white bands upon a chefnut ground co= 
lour. Thefe bands are difpofed along and crofs 
the body, like a harnefs.- He lives in fociety, 
and great flocks of them are found in the plains 
and: woods of the country of, Podor. As M 
Adanfon is the firft who remarked the guib, we 
fhall fubjoin his HE which he obligingly 
Kms er à to us * | 


* Guib, among ‘the. Nextes, Ouxalofes or Falofes. AT cor- 
: bus rectis fpiralibus ; caput, roftrum, nafus, oculi, uti Nanguer. 
Cornua recta fpiralia, fpira prima nigra, nitida, fubcompreflay 
angulis duobus lateralibus, antice convexa,- pone plana, apice 
conico teretia, «.., Aures uti) Nanguer intus fubnudæ quinque 
pollices longz. . NOUS Cauda: decem pollices longa, pilis longis 
hirta.. Dentes duo et triginta. Pedes uti Nangrer. Corpus 
totum fere fulvum.  Albæ fafcize fex utrinque in dorfo tranfverfæ, 
et fafciæ albæ duæ longitudinales ventri laterales. Macule albæ 
utrinque octo ad decem fupra femora, orbiculate. Collum fubtus 
album et gene albæ; latera pedum interiora alba, macula alba 
~ paulo infra oculos.. Frons media nigra, linea fupra dorfum longi- 
tudinalis nigra, venter fubtus niger, pars antica pedum- ante- 
riorum, ungulæ, et cornua nigra; longitudo ab apice roftri ad 
anum quatuor pedes cum dimidio; altitudo a pedibus pofticis 
ad dorfum duos pedes oéto pollices ; ; pili omnes breviflimi, lucidi, 
vix unum pollicem longi, corpori adprefii. . Pülchrum animal a 
D. Andriot miflum. M.S, communicated by M. ie pk L the Royal 
écadeny of Lo LA 
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The GRIMM, ‘or GUINEY 
ANTILOPE*" 


HIS animal is known to the naturalifts 
by the appellation of the Grimm-goat only, 
which, as we are ignorant of the name given it 
in its native country, we fhall adopt. There is 
a figure of it in the German + Ephemerides, 
which has been copied in the Academy Collec- 
tionf. Dr. Herman Grimm was the firft who 
mentioned this animal; and what he fays con- 
cerning it was copied by Mr. Ray, and after- 


SL 


* The Guiney antilope has ftrait black bind, flender and fharp 
pointed, not three inches long, and flightly annulated at the bafe- 
The height of this moft elegant animal is about eighteen inches. 
The ears are large and the eyes dufky : Below the eyes is a large 
cavity, into which exudes a ftrong fcented oily liquid. Between 
the horns is a tuft of black hairs. The colour of the neck and 
body is brown, mixed with cinereous, and a tinge of yellow. 
The belly is white. ‘The tail is fhort, white beneath, and black 
above ; Pennants Synopf. of Quad. p. 28. 

Capra fylveftris Africana Grimmii3 Raï. Synopf. Quad. 2. 80. 
Klein Quad. p. 19. 

Tragulus in medio capite fafciculum pilofum ere€tum ge- 
rens..- Tragulus Africanus. Le Chevrotain d’ Afrique; Brifon Regn. 


Anim. p 97. 

Mofchus Grimmia, capite fafciculo tophofo; Linz. Sy. Nat. 
b+ 92> 

Antilope Grimmia ; Pallas Mifcel. x. tab. 1. Spicil. 38. 
tab. 3. 


‘+ Ephem. Nat. Cur. an. xiv. obf. 57. 
t Colle&, Academ. tom. iii. pl. 26. 
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wards by all the nomenclators. Though-his de- 
{cription be incomplete *, he points out two cha- 
racters fo remarkable, that we eafily recognifed 
a head of a Sénegal animal, fent us by M. Adan- 
fon, to belong to the grimm. The -firft is an 
enormous cavity below each.eye, which pene- 
trates fo deep as to leave only a thin plate of 
bone between each cavity and the partition of 
the nofe: Thefecond is a bufhy tuft of hair, re- 
flected backward on the top of. the head. Thefe 
characters fufficiently diftinguifh the grimm from 
all the other goats or gazelles. It has, however, 
a refemblance to both, not only in the form of 
the body, but even in ‘the horns, which are an- 
 nulated towards the bafe, furrowed longitudi- . 
nally, like thofe of the gazelles, and, at the fame 
time, directed horizontally backward, and very 
fhort, like thofe of the fmall African goat, for- 
merly mentioned. Befides, this animal being 


* Inacaftle, near the Cape of Good Hope, fays Dr. Herman 
Nicolas Grimm, I faw a very fingular fpecies of wild goat. It 
was of an obfcure afh-colour. On the top of its head there was a 
tuft of erect hairs; and, between each eye and noftrils, a cavity 
filled with a yellowifh humour, which was oily and vifcid, and, 
when expofed to the air, became black and hard: This fubftance, 
the odour of which'participates both of caftor and mufk, renews 
fucceflively after the cavities are emptied. I was affured that the 
cavities had no communication with the eyes, and that the thick 
humour they contained was different from that colleéted in the 
large angle of the eyes of ftags and feveral other animals ; Ephem. 
des Curieux de la Nature, decad.ii. ann. 4. 1686, obf. 57. Collection 
Academique, Dijon, tom. iii. ‘2 696. tab. 20. 
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much fmaller than the goats, gazelles, &c. and 
having very fhort horns, feems to confitute the 
fhade between the goats and the chevrotains, or 
{mall antilopes. 

In the fpecies of the grimm, the males alone 
appear to have horns; for the individual de- 
{cribed and engraved by Dr. Grimm had no 
horns; and the head given us by M. Adanfon 
had two fhort horns, nearly concealed among the | 
hair, though ftill apparent enough to be feen by 
the drawer: Befides, in the hiftory of the 
chevrotains, or {mall antilopes, we will find, that, 
in the royal or Guiney antilope, - the male alone 
has horns; which makes it probable that the 
cafe is the fame with the grimm fpecies, which 
is more allied to the En antilopes than to any 

other animal. 


Ed 
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MESS. Vos and Paillghave given defcrip- 
tions of this beautiful animal, anda good figure 
_ of it, which we have here ed ‘Itis worthy 
of remark, that the horns of the grimm, pre- 
ferved in the Royal Cabinet, bend a little for- 
ward at their points ; while thofe defcribed by 
Vofmaër and Pallas bend a little backward. The 
ears of the former are round at the extremities 5 

| but 
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but thofe of the latter terminate in a point. Is 
this a natural variety, or an error in the draw- 
ing? Vofmaër and Pallas’s grimm has the point 
of the nofe black, a black band extending from 
the nofe along the chanfrin, and ending at the 
tuft of hair placed on the top of the front. The 
head in the Royal Cabinet has not this band: 
Thefe flight differences, however, are not fuffi- 
cient to conflitute diftinG fpecies. 

M. Vofmaér calls this animal the /mall beau- 
. diful buck of Guiney, probably on account of its 
elegance. But I fhall retain the name of grimm ; 
becaufe, under that appellation, it is known to 
all the naturalifts. 

‘ This animal,’ M. Vofmaér remarks, ‘ was a 
* male, and one of the moft beautiful and delicate 
‘ creatures I ever faw. It was fent from Guiney 
“to Holland along with thirteen others of the 
‘fame fpecies, and of both fexes. Twelvé of 
them died during the voyage, and in this num- 
© ber were all the females; fo that there remained. 

‘alive two males only, which were put into 
‘ the menagery of the Prince of Orange, where 

‘ one of them died in the winter 1764  Ac- 
€ cording to our information, the females have 
‘ no horns. Thefe animale are extremely timid. 
‘ Any noife, and particularly thunder, terrifies 
‘them. When furprifed, they exprefs their 
_* fear by blowing fuddenly and with great force 
* through their«nofe,’ 
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| € The one which is ftill alive (in 1766) was 


at firft wild ; but has now become pretty tame. 
It liftens pat called by its name Tet tie, and, 


when gently approached, with a piece of bread 


in the hand, it allows its head and neck to be 


ftroaked. It is fo cleanly, that it fuffers not 
the fmalleft particle of dirt to remain on any 


part of its body; for this purpofe, it “often 
fcratches itfelf with one of its hind feet. ‘This 
is the reafon why it has received the appella- 
tion of Tetje, from Tettig, which fignifies neat 
or clean. However, if a perfon continues for 
fome time to rub its body, a white powder ad- 
heres to his fingers like that which hala 


‘ from horfes when they are curried. 


‘ This animal is extremely agile; and, when 
repofing, it frequently keeps one of its fore-feet 
in an elevated and bended pofition, which gives — 
it a very agreeable appearance. It is fed with 
bread, rye, and carrots: It likewife {pontane- 
oufly eats potatoes. It isa ruminating animal, 
and difcharges its excrements in {mall balls, 
the fize of which is confiderable, in “saad AON 
to the magnitude of the creature.’ ; 
Dr. Herman Grimm tells us, that the fi, 


vifcid, yellow humour, which is fecreted in the 
cavities above the eyes of this animal, has an 
odour that participates of mufk and eliinliich. 
M. Vofmaér remarks, that, in his live fubje&, 
this vifcid matter had no odour of any kind ; 

- and that the Mere oiven by Grimm is extremely 


erroneous ; 
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erroneous; for it reprefents a tuft, of hair on 
the fore-head, which has no exiftence; and his 
fubje&t, which was a female, had no horns: 
‘ But ours,’ continues M. Vofmaér, ‘ is a male, 
‘ and has large horns in proportion to its fize: 
‘ And, inftead of this high, erect tuft of hair, 
“it had only a {mall quantity, which rofe a 
‘ little to a point between the horns. It is 
‘ about the fize of a kid of two months old ;”’ 
(though it was probably three or four years of 
age; becaufe it was fent from Guiney before 
the winter 1764, and M. Vofmaër publifhed his 
defcription of it in the year 1767.) ‘ Its limbs 
are fine, and well proportioned to its body. Its 
head is beautiful, and pretty much refembles 
that of a roebuck. The eye is lively and full 
of fire. The nofe is black and naked, but al- 
ways moift. ‘The noftrils are fhaped like a 
long crefcent. The edges of the muzzle are 
black. The upper lip, though not divided, 
has the appearance of being feparated into two 
lobes. ‘There is no hair on the chin; but, a 
little higher, there are, on each fide, a kind of | 
{mall whifkers; and, under the throat, a fort — 
of wart garnifhed with hair’ (which brings 
this animal fill nearer to the goat-kind, moft of 
whom have fimilar warts or excrefcences on 
their throats). | 
‘ The tongue is nen round than oblong or 
‘ pointed. .... The horns are black, finely dr 
‘-rowed ‘Sins in to bottom, and about three 
| A AIO “inches 
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inches in length: They are perfedlly ftraight, 
and terminate in a very fharp point. At the 
bafe, they are nearly three quarters of an inch 
thick ; and they are ornamented with three 
rings, which rife a little backward. 

‘The hairs on the front are ftraighter than 
the others; and, ‘at the origin of the horns, 
they are coarfe, gray, and crifped. Between 


the horns, the hair is more erect, and forms a 


kind of pointed black tuft, from which a ftripe 
of the fame colour defcends and lofes itfelf in 
the nofe. | 

‘ The ears are large, and have, on the outfide, 
three cavities or depreflions, directed from the 
top to bottom. Internally, and at the fum- 
mit, the ears are garnifhed with white, fhort 
hair: The reft of the ears are naked and black. 
The eyes are pretty large, and of a deep brown 
colour. The hair on the eye-lids is black, . 
clofe, and long, efpecially on the upper eye-lid, 
Above the eyes there are fome long hairs; but 
they are thinly difperfed. | 
* On both fides, between the eyes and nofe, 
we fee thofe remarkable cavities by which this 
animal is ealily diftinguifhed. Thefe parts are 
naked and black. if the middle, a cavity or 
depreflion appears, which is fomewhat callous, 
and always moift. A fmall quantity of a vif 
cid gummy humour, diftils from it, which 


foon hardens, and becomes black: The ani- 
mal feems sp ar to throw i this ex- 
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¢ crementitious matter; for we find it hard and 
© black on the ftakes of his lodge, as if it had 
‘been wiped off. With regard to the odour, 

‘ mentioned by Dr. Grimm and his followers, I 
* could never difcover it. ! 

‘The under part of the neck, which is mo- 
‘ derately long, is covered with pretty coarfe hair, 
‘of a yellowifh gray colour, like that of the 
‘head. But the throat and upper part of the 
“neck is white. 

‘The hair on the body is black and ftiff, 
‘though it be foft to the touch... That on the 
‘ anterior parts is of a fine bright gray colour ; 
* farther back it is a bright brown ; toward the 
‘belly it is gray; and, lower down, it is per- 
* feGtly white. 

‘ The legs are extremely flender, xt blackifh 

‘near the hoofs. The anterior parts of the 
‘ fore-feet, as far as the knees, are adorned with 

‘a black band. They have no heels; but, in 
‘ their place, there is a flight excrefcence. The 
“feet are cloven, and provided with beautiful, 
* black, pointed, fmooth hoofs. 

‘ The tail is very fhort, white, and marked 
© above with a black band. ‘With regard to the 
‘ organs of generation, they are firmly inclofed 
‘in a black ferotum, hang down between the 

* legs, and are provided with a large prepuce. 
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The CHEVROTAINS, or 
SMALL ANTILOPES*. 


HE name Chewrutain ( Tragulus ) has been 
applied to thofe fmall animals of the 
warm regions of Africa and Afia which are 
mentioned by almoft every traveller under the 
denomination of the /mall flag, or the /mall hind. 
They, indeed, refemble'the ftag in the figure of 
the muzzle, in lightnefs of body, in the form of 
the limbs, and in the fhortnefs of the tail. But 
they differ from him prodigioufly in fize, the 
largeft not exceeding the magnitude of a hare. 
Befides, fome of them want horns entirely ; and, 
in thofe which have horns, they are hollow, an- 
nulated, and pretty fimilar to thofe of the ga- 
zelles. Their {mall cloven foot has alfo a greater 
refemblance to the foot of the gazelle than to 
that of the ftag ; and their want of pits, or de- 
preffions under the eyes, removes them equally 
from the gazelles and the flags. In this article 
they approach the goats: But, in fad, they are 
neither ftags, gazelles, nor goats, but conftitute 
one or feveral diftinét fpecies. Seba gives a de- 


* In modern Latin, Tragulus; in Senegal, Guevei. According 
to M. Adanfon, the fmalleft kind is called Guevei-kaior, becaufe it 
inhabits the province of Kaior, which includes Cape Verde and 
the country adjacent, 

{cription 
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fcription and figures of five chevrotains *. The 
firft he calls tbe Hage African hind from Guiney, 
which 


* Tabula quadragefima et tertia, No. 1. Cerva STE 
Africana, ex Guinea, rubida; fine cornibus.. Licet admodum 
‘pufilla hæc fit, tamen fua in fpecie maxima eft; quum con- 
generes ejus plerumque aliquantum minores deprehendantur. - 
Caput, magni cervi æmulum, cornibus tamen caret. Curfu 
faltuque  velociflimæ : funt,_ longis, gracilibufque pedibus, in 
binas ungulas, uti in magnis cervis, concinne fiffis, innixe: 
Neque vero calcaneum in parvam ungulam elongatur, uti in 
proceris, fed talus craffus et rotundus eft.. Pilus dorfi ex fufco 
rubet; ad ventrem et fub collo albicat. Cauda minus longa, 
et longis difperfifque pilis veftita, ex fufco, rubro, et albo va- 
riegatis. Suffraginis poftica facies in hac dilutifime fpadicea 
eft. Fœmellam hic reprefentamus. Pabulum horumce ani- 
malculorum cymæ funt graminum, aliarumque herbarum. 
Altiffimos autem montes confcendunt, diffcillime, nec nifi ope 
tendicularum, captandæ. Summas inter delicias ciborum, 
et pro ferina optima habentur; quo etiam nomine digniflimorum 
munerum adminiftratoribus, illis in locis, dono dantur. 

No. 2. Hinnulus, feu cervus juvéncus, pergracilis, Africanus. 
_ Salientis hic in geftu conftitutus, tenui gracilique eft corpore, 
atque articulis, inftar canis venatici, priori congener, et concolor. 
Auricule mediocriter prolixe funt. Cauda, furfum. recurvata, 
quañ crifpata eft. Maxilla inferior infignes dentes a primo ortu 
gerit. Pedes, tanquam res pretiofa, aurum circumclufi, loco 
piftillorum, ad nicotianam in fiftulas adigendam, ufurpantur. Sub 
lit. A. ejufmodi repræfentatur. 

No. 3. Cervus juvencus, perpufillus, Guineenfis. | Minima 
hæc fpecies eft inter omnes quas hactenus hifce in oris videre 
licuit: Quanquam in noftro mufeo pedes minoris adhuc af- 
fervemus, prout lit. B. demonftrat. Dantur et aliæ fpecies, 
que bina, nigricantia, et acuminata cornicula gerunt; cujuf- 
modi fub lit. C. exhibimus.  Quotannis novo annulo notan- 
tur cornicula, quorum e numero ætas animalculi fupputatur : 
Id, quod in bobus quoque obtinere, notifimum eft. Summus 
Rufforum Imperator, quando mufei mei perluftrandi gratia 
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which is reddifh, and without horns; the fe- 
cond, the fawn or young flag of Africa, which 
is very delicate; the third, the young, very fi imall 
flag of Guiney ; the FN the fall bind of Su- 
rinam, which is reddi/b, val marked with white 
Spots; the fifth, the African flag, with redai/h 
hair. Of thefe five chevrotains, the firft, fecond, 
and third, are evidently the fame animal. ‘The 
fifth, which is larger than the three firft, and 
whofe hair is much longer, and of a deeper 
yellow colour, feems to be only a variety of the 


ad me invifere dignabatur, centum mihi aureos offerebat, fi tam 
pufillum ipfi cervum procurare poflem: Sed votis excidi, quid- 
quid impenderim opere. | 

Tabula quadragefima et quarta. No. 2. Cervula Surina- 
menfis, fubrubra, albis maculis notata. Caput, peétus, abdomen, 

_ et pedes exceperis, quæ unicoloria funt; reliquum, ex rufo luteum, 
maculis albis undique tygridis in modum, variegatur; auriculæ 
grandes, longe; cauda brevis, obtufa. Curfus rapiditate incre- 
dibili vel magnum cervum fuperat. Memorabile eft, cervos 
Americanos adeo pufillos effe : Quum dentur, leporem qui magni- 
tudine haud excedunt; et omnium maxima fpecies altero tanto 
circiter major fit, quam que hac tabula repræfentatur, Cornua 
vero numquam gerunt, et pro fapidiflima ferina habentur. 

Tabula quadragefima et quinta. No. 1. Cervus Africanus, pilo 
rubro. Parvus quidem eft; at ifta tamen in fpecie cervorum 
maximus, quem hic repræfentamus, ex oris Guinee oriundus, 
Egimus de his animalculis jam prægreflis in tabellis. Interim ut, 
quantum licet, fpecierum exhiberetur varietas, hunc quoque eri 
curavimus incidi; fiquidem et fpecie et pilo difcrepet ab aliis. 
Pilus ei longior eft, coloris ex fufco longe obfcurioris, quam in 
præcedentibus. Pedes etiam et crura ejus longiora funt, et con- 
cinne admodum fubrefeéta. Czterum cum prioribus convenit; 


Seba, vol. 3. p. 70. et 73. 
firft 
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firft kind. The fourth, which Seba mentions 


as a native of Surinam, appears to be a fecond 
variety of this fpecies, which is found in Africa, 
but not in the fouthern regions of Afia; and I 
am inclined to think, that Seba has been ill in- 
formed, when he tells us, that this animal came 
from Surinam, | All voyagers mention thefe 
fmall ftags or chevrotains as being found in Se- 
negal, Guiney, and the Eaft-Indies; but no tra- 
veller affirms that he has feen them in America. 
If Seba’s fpotted chevrotain really came from 
Surinam, we muft-prefume that it had been 
tranfported from Guiney, or fome other fouthern 
region of the Old World. But there feems to 
be a fecond fpecies of chevrotain, different from 
all thofe we have mentioned, which are only 
fimple varieties of the firft. This fecond 
fpecies has horns, which are only an inch in 
length, and as much in circumference. Thefe 
{mall horns are hollow, black, a little bended, 
very fharp at the points, and furrounded at the 
bafe with three or four tranfverfe rings. In 
the King’s cabinet, we have the feet of this ani- 
mal, and one of its horns; and thefe parts de- 
-monftrate, that it is either a chevrotain, or a 
very minute gazelle. Kolbe, when mentioning © 
this fpecies, fays, that. its horns were fimilar to 
thofe of the ftag, and that they have branches 
in proportion to their age*. This isan evident 

AE blunder, 


“in Congo, Viga, Guiney, and other. er Biaces near the Cape 
of 
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blunder, as appears from a bare infpection of 
the horns themfelves. | 

The figure of thefe animals is decent ind 
their members are finely proportioned to their 
fize. They make prodigious bounds; but it is 
probable that they cannot run long; for the In- 
dians overtake them in the chafe *. The Indians 
hunt thefe animals, and kill them with fticks or 
fmall darts. They. are in great FPE on ac- 
count of the delicacy of their flefh.* | 
By comparing the relations of voyagers, it ap- 
pears, 1. That the chevrotain, whofe figure we 
have given, and who wants the horns, is peculiar 


of Good Hope, we find a fpecies of goat which I call the 
Congo goat. It is not larger than a hare; but its beauty and 
fymmetry are truly admirable. Its horns refemble thofe of 
the ftag, and have alfo branches in proportion to their age. 
. Its legs are very handfome, and fo fmall, that the inferior 
‘part of them is often ufed as a tobacco ftopper. They are 
mounted with gold or filver; Defcript. du Gap de leo ind & 
par Kolbe, tom. lil. pe 39. 

* The inhabitants of a {mall ifland near Java bring bible of | 
the fize of a hares which the Indians take in the chafe; Voyage 
de la Gentil, tom. Ul. p. 73. et p.03. There is ftill another 
kind of little quadrupeds. They are extremely handfome ; their 
horns are black, and their legs, though proportioned to the 
fize of their bodies, are fo flender, that fome of them exceed 
not, in_thicknefs, the ftalk of a tobacco-pipe. I fend you 
one ornamented with gold, &c.——'Thefe {mail animals are 
‘extremely fleet, and make furprifing bounds. I have feen fome 
_ of thofe which we feized fpring over a wall of ten or twelve 
feet high. The Negroes call this animal the King of the Harts 4 
- re ie Guinée, par Bofman, p. 252. à 


ta 
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to the Eaft-Indies*; 2. That the one with horns 
is the chevrotain of Senegal, called Guevez by 


the natives}; 3. That the male guever has 
horns Ÿ, and that the female has none; 4. That 


* The Guiney Mafk is nine inches and a half long. The 
head, legs, and whole upper part of the body.are tawny, and 
the belly is white. Jt has no fpurious hoofs. There are two 
very broad cutting teeth in the lower jaw, and on each fide of 
them, three others very flender. In the upper jaw there are two 
{mall tufks. ‘The ears are large, and the tailaninchlong. In 
the poffeflion of Mr. Guy of York-Buildings, who faid it came 
from Guiney. M. de Buffon fays i it is found in the Eaft-Indies ; 
Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad. p. 59. 

Tragulus Guineenfis; Brifon. Quad. p. 66. 

Tragulus Indicus ;. Klein, Quad. p. 21. 

Mofchus pygmæus, pedibus humano digito anguftioribus; 
Linn. Syft. Nat. p. 92. 

+ The Royal Antilope has very fhort, ftrait horns, black and 
fhining as jet, and fcarce two inches long. The cars are broad ; 
and the height not above nine inches. The legs are not thicker 
than a goofe quill. The colour is a reddifh brown. ‘The females 
want horns ; Pennant’s Synop/. of Quad. p. 28. | 

King of the Harts; Bo/man’s Voyage, FRET 

Petite biche; De/marchais, tom. 1. p. 312. 

Cervula parva Africana; Seba ae tom. 1. ‘à 70. tab. 43. 
Adanfon’s Voyage, p. 207. 

t In the kingdom of Acara, on the Gold Coaft, we find 
hinds fo fmall that they exceed not eight or nine inches in 
height. ‘Their legs are not thicker than a goofe quill. : The 
males have horns, which bend back on the neck, and are 
two or three inches long. They have no branches or antlers, 
but are twifted; and as black and fhining as jet. Thefe {mall 
animals are very tame, fawning, and carefling; but they are 
fo extremely delicate, that no attempts to tranfport them into 
Europe have ever fucceeded ; Voyage de Defmarchais, tom. 1. 
p- 31. See alfo L’Hif. Gen. des Voyages, par M, ? Abbé Prevoft; 


fom. iV. pe 75. à 
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the chevrotain, fpotted with white, and which 
Seba fays is brought from Surinam, is, on the 
contrary, a native of the Eaft-Indies, and par- 

ticularly of Ceylon *, where it is called Memuina. 
We muft, therefore, conclude, that there are 
only two known fpecies of chevrotains, the 
memina, or Indian kind, without horns, and 
the guevei or chevrotain of Guiney, with horns; 
that the five {pecies of Seba are only varieties of 
the memina; and that the fmalleft kind, called 
Guevei-kaior in Senegal, is only a variety of the 
guevel, 

None of thefe fmall animals can fubfift, ex- 
cept in very warm climates. They are fo ex- 
tremely delicate, that it is with the utmoft dif- 
ficulty they can be tranfported alive into Europe, 
where they foon perifh. They are gentle, fami- 
liar, and moft beautifully fhaped. Beyond all 
comparifon, they are the fmalleft cloven-footed 
animals. From this laft charafter, they fhould 
produce but few young at a litter. From their 

* In the ifland of Ceylon, there is an animal called Memina, — 
which is not larger than a hare, but has a perfeét refemblance 
to the fallow-deer. Its colour is gray, fpotted with white, 
and its flefh is excellent; Knox’s Hift. of Ceylon, p. 2x. See 


alfo Suh Gen, des Voyages, par M. P Abbé Prevoft, tom. viii. 
#545 
Fan Mufk: The length is one foot five inches, and the 
_ weight five pounds and a half. It is of a cinereous colour, 
with the throat, breaft, and belly white. The fides and 
haunches are fpotted, and barred, tranfverfely, with white. 
The ears are long and opens and the tail very fhort ; Pennant’ s 
Syrath Quad. + 59. 
| minute= 
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minutenefs, on the contrary, they ought to bring 
forth a great number. On this fubje&, we muft 
wait for information from thofe who have an 
opportunity of obferving their œconomy. We 


_ imagine that they bring forth but one or two 


at a time, like the gazelles, roe-deer, &cc. But 
perhaps they produce more frequently ; for 
they are very numerous in India, Java, Ceylon, 
Senegal, Congo, and in all the very warm 
countries; and none of them are found in 
America, or in any of the temperate regions 
of the Old Continent, | 


SUPPLEMENT. 


WE havehereadded the figure of a chevrotain, — 
which differs from that in the original work ; 
where it was rémarked, that the fkin of the 
chevrotain is variegated with white fpots, and 
that Seba maintained that it was found in Suri- 
nam. It exifts not, however, in America, but 
in the Eaft Indies, where it is called Memina. 
Under this denomination, we received the {kin 
of a chevrotain from Ceylon, which had a per- 
fect refemblance to the defcription we had given 
‘of it. By comparing this with our original 
figure, we fhall perceive that none of thefe ani- 
mals have horns, and that they are both varieties 
of the fame fpecies only. 


ge 
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| DIE AME, in the language of Mexico, 

was the name of the fag, or rather a 
generic name including the fag, the fallow-~ 
deer, and the roebuck.  Hernandes Recchi, and 
Fernandes, who furnifhed us with this appel- 
lation, diftinguifh two fpecies of mazames, both 
of which are very common in Mexico and New 
Spain. The firft, and the largeft, to which they. 
give the fimple name of Mazame *, has horns 
refembling thofe of the European roebuck, that 
is, about fix or feven inches long, with the ex- 
tremities divided into two points, and a fingle 
antler. The fecond, which they call Temama- 
‘came, is {maller, and its horns are fimple, and 
have no antlers. ‘Thefe two) animals appear to 


* De Mazame feu Cervis, cap. 14. =— Hos (Telethtlalna- 
game fcilicet et Temamaçame) ego potius computaverim inter 
Capreos (quam inter Cervos). -—— Mazames caprarum medi- * 
ocrium paulove majori conftant magnitudine; pilo teguntur 
cano et qui facile avellatur, fulvoque; fed lateribus et ventre 
candentibus : Cornua geftant juxta exortum lata, ac in 
paucos parvyofque teretes ac præacutos ramos divifa, et fub eis 
“oculos quarum imaginem exhibemus (fig. pag. 324.), deinde 
in quodam damarum genere quas Macatlchichiltic aut Temama- 
_game appellant, breviffimis cornibus acutifimifque, coloris fulvi, 
fafci, et inferne albi, quarum quoque præftita eft imago (fig. 
pag. 325.) Nard. Ant. Recchus apud Hernandefium, lib. ix. cap. 14. 
pag. 324. et 325. 


be 
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be really roebucks, the firft being the fame fpe- 
cies with the European roebuck, and the fecond 
-only a variety of it. It likewife appears, that 
thefe roebucks, or mazames and temamacames 
of Mexico, are the fame with the cuguacu-apa- 
ra* and the cuguacu-été of Brafil; and that, at 
Cayenne, the firft is called Cariacou, or wood- 
hind, and the fecond the fmall Cariacou, or Sa- 
vannah-hind +. Though we have firft exhibited 
thefe relations, yet we would not have prefumed 
that every difficulty or doubt was removed, if 
Seba { had not given, under the denominations 


of 


# The figure of Pifo’s cuguacu-été, p.98. has a perfed re- 
femblance to our roebuck; and we have only to compare it with 
that of Recchi’s mazame, to be fatisfied that it is the fame animal. 
This cuguacu-été of Pifo has palmated horns ; yet Marcgraave, 
though he has given no figure, tells us, that it has no horns, and 

that it is the cuguacu-apara, which has horns with three antlers. 

- As in the roe-deer, the female has no horns, it is probable, that 
the individual pointed out by Marcgraave was the female, The de- 
{criptions given of thefe animals by Pifo and Marcgraave de. 
monftrate that they ‘are veut RCE fimilar to thofe of 
Europe. : 

+ Cervus major corniculis brevif imis, wood-hind. Cervus minor 
paluftris, corniculis breviffimis, the Savannah hind, fo called becaufe 
fhe generally frequents marfhy grounds. In Cayenne, hind is the 
‘ general denomination for both the female and male flag, even 
when the latter has his horns in the greateft perfection ; ; Barrère, 
* Effai fur P Hift. Nat. de la France Equinoxiale, Paty te 

ft Tabula quadragefima fecunda, No. 3. Mazame feu cervus 
cornutus, ex nova Hifpania. Hæc fpecies. omnino differt ab illa 
quam Guinea profert. Capite et collo, craflis curtifque eft, et bina 
gerit tornata quafi cornicula, in acutum recurvumque apicem con- 
vergentia, retrorfum reclinata. Auriculæ grandés, flaccidæ : At 


| oculi 
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of mazame and temamacame, two different ani- 
mals : They are not roebucks with horns folid 
and palmated, but gazelles with hollow and 
twifted ‘horns. ; They are not natives of New 
Spain, as this author affirms,’ but of . Africa. 
Thefe blunders of Sebahave been adopted by moft 
fubfequent naturalifts. They never doubted 
but that ihe animals mentioned by Seba, under 
the names of mezame and tecmamacame, were 


soculi venufti. Cauda craffa, obtufa. Pilus totius corporis fub- — 
rufus eft, paulo tamen dilutior quiscaput et ventrem tegit. Femora 
cum pedibus admodum habilia. 


No. 4. Cervus Macatlchichiltic five Temamacama di€tus. Horum 
ingens numerus per alta montium et rupium nove Hifpanie 
divagatur, qui gramine, foliis, herbifque viétitantes, curfu 
faltuque velocifimi funt. Europzos cervos habitu referunt, 
fed inftar hinulorum, valde parvi. Cornua tornata recurvatum in 
acumen convergunt, que fingulis annis nova fpira auéta, ætatem 
animalis produnt. Cornuum cclor coracinus. Oculi aurefque 
magni et agiles. Dentes prægrandes et lati. Cauda pilis longis 
obfita; brevioribus et dilute fpadiceis univerfum corpus veftitur. 
Fr. Hernandefius aliam prorfus horum ideam exhibet, putans 
veram hanc effe fpeciem capri cervarum, e quibus lap. bezoar 
acquiritur : Qua tamen de re diverfa penitus percepimus. Notiffi- 
mum eft japidem bezoar fortuita quadam concretione, in ventri- 
culo animalium nafci, haud fecus ac in renibus et vefica hominum 
calculi generantur. Neque una dumtaxat animantium fpecies 
lapides hofce profert ; fed varie cervorum, caprarum, hædulorum, 
et aliorum, quorum in ventriculo plerumque ifti concrefcunt, 
nucleum feu bafin, dante fruftulo quodam ligni, ftraminis culmo 
aut lapillo; que, fi non comminuta nec commanfa deglutiuntur, 
in ventriculum delata, diffolvi nequeunt: His tunc ibi detentis 
circum accrefcit calcaria quedam crufta, fenfim auéta; donec a 
tunica ventriculi fecedens lapis, ita conflatus, cum excrementis per 
alvum oxoneretur ; S¢ba. 

I 
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American animals, and the fame with thofe 
taken notice of by Hernandes, Recchi, and 
Fernandes. ‘The confufion of the names has 
given rife to a confufion of the animals them- 
felves; and, of courfe, fome naturalifts have 
pointed them out under the name of Cheuro- 
tains *, and others under that of Gazelles +; or 
goats. Linneus feems to have been aware of 
this error; for he has not copied it. He has 
placed the mazame among the lift of ftags, and 
he has thought, as we do, that the Mexican 
mazame } is the fame animal with the cuguacu 
of Brazil. | 
_ To demonftrate what we have advanced, let 
us fuppofe, that there are neither gazelles nor 


' chevrotains in New Spain, or in any other part 


* Tragulus, Temamagame..... . . .. Tragulus, Mazame. 


Klein. de Quad. p. 21. 


+ Hireus cornibus teretibus, erectis, ab imo ad fummum 
fpiraliter intortis. Capra Novæ Hifpaniæ. La Chevre de 
la Nouvelle -Efpagne ; Brifon. Regu. Anim. p. 72. (Le Mazame 
de Seba.) Hireus cornibus teretibus circa medium inflexis ; 
ab origine ad flexuram fpiraliter canaliculatis, a flexura ad 
apicem Iævibus.-— Gazella Nove Hifpanie. La Gazelle 
de la Nouvelle-Efpagne ; Brifin. Regn. Anim. p. 70. (Le 
T'emamaçame de Seba). 

t Bezoarticus. Cervus cornibus ramofis teretibus ereétis ; 
Ramis tribus. Mazama; Hernand. Mex. p. 324. Cuguacu; &c. 
Marcgrav. Braf. p.235. Pif. Braf. p. 98. Ray, Quad. p. go. 
Habitat in America auftrali; Linn. Syf. Nat. edit. 10. p. 67. 
——Linnzus, in his rath edit. has ranked this animal among 
the goats, and defines it in this manner: * Capra bezoarticus, 


‘* cornibus teretibus arcuatis, talis annulatis, gula barbata ;’ 


Linn. Syf. Nat. D: 96. 
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of America; that there were no goats or gd~ 
zelles in the New World before it was difco- — 
vered, but that all thofe which are now there 
were tranfported thither from the Old Conti- 
nent; that the true mazame of Mexico is the 
fame animal with the Brafiian cuguacu-apara ; 
. that the name cugwaca is pronounced couguacou ; 
and that, by a corruption, this animal was 
called cariacou in Cayenne, from which it was 
tranfmitted to us alive, under the denomination 
of cariacou. We fhall now endeavour to invef- 
tigate the fpecies of the two animals to which 
Seba has falfely applied the names mazame and 
temamaçame ; for, to deftroy an error, it is not - 
enough to reject it, but its caufe and effects muft 
alfo be exhibited. 

The gazelles and chevrotains inhabit only the 
warmeft countries of the Old World. They 
cannot fubfift in temperate, and far lefs in cold 
climates. Hence they could never frequent the 
northern regions, nor pafs, by means of thefe 
regions, from the one Continent to the other. — 
No travellers, accordingly, or hiftorians of the 
New World, ever pretend to have feen gazelles 
or chevrotains in that quarter of the globe. The 
ftag and roebuck, on the contrary, are natives 
of cold and temperate climates. ‘They might, 
therefore, pais, by means of the northern lands, 
and, accordingly, they are found in both Con- 
tinents, In the hiftory of the flag, it was 
fhown, 


“ 
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fhown *, that the Canadian ftag is the fame with 
the European ; and that he is only fmaller, and 
has fome trifling variations in the figure of his 
horns and the colour of his hair. “We may add 
to what was then related, that there are as many 
varieties among the American as among the 
European ftags ; and yet they are all of the fame 
fpecies. Of one of thefe varieties, namely, the 
Corfican ftag, we have given a figure f! It is 
fmaller and browner than the common kind. 
We have alfo mentioned white ftags and hinds, 
and have attributed this colour to their domeftic 
ftate: This kind is likewife found in America f, 
as well as our common and {mall brown ftags, 
The Mexicans, who reared thefe white ftags in 
their parks, called them ‘royal flags. It is a 
native of Germany, commonly called the fag 
of Ardennes and brandbirts by the Germans. 
It is fully as large as the French flags, from 


_ ™ See vol. iv. article Sagi». 

+ See vol. iv. plate LI. | 

ft Inter ceérvoruth getiera que apd novam hanc Hifpaniam 
adhue mihi videre licuit (preter candidos totos, quos reges Cer- 
vorum éffe Indi fibi pérfuafere, nuncupantque a colore Yatar 
maxame, et vocatos Tlamacax quemacatl) primi fünt quos vocant 
Aculliame, Hifpanicis omnins fimiles forma, magnitudine .ac 
reliqua natura; minores his apparent Quauht maçame, fed ufque 
adeo a cæterorum timiditate alieni, ut vulnerati homines ipfos- 
_ adoriantur ac fpenumero interimant : Hos fequuntur magnitudine 
Tlalhuicamayame, qui forma et moribus effent eis omnino fimiles, 
ni timidiores viderentur; Minimi omnium Temamacame fant; 
Nard. Ant. Recchus, apud Hernand. p.324, ef 325. 
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which it differs by fome remarkable characters. 
Its hair is more bufhy, and lighter under the 
belly; and, like the he-goat, it has long hairs 
upon its jé and throat, which induced both 
the ancients * and moderns + to give it the 
appellation of #rage-labhus or goat-hart. ‘The 
roebucks are likewife very numerous in Ame- 
rica. In Europe, we know only two varieties, 
the red and the brown {. The latter are 
fmaller than the former; but, in other refpects, 
they perfe&tly refemble each other, and both 


* Eadem eft fpecie (cervi fcilicet) barba tantum et armorum 
villo diftans quem fragelaphon vocant; non alibi quam juxta 
Phafin amnem nafcens; Phi Hit. Nat. lib. vin. ce. 33.—This 
race of flags is now found in the forefts of Germany and Bo- 
hemia, as, in the days of Pliny, they frequented the banks of the 
Phafis. 

+ Agricula, tragelaphum interpretatur, Germanice diétam 
feram cin Brandbirfe. Tragelaphus, inquit, et cervus in fylvis 
cubant. . . Tragelaphus ex hirco et cervo nomen invenit, nam 
hirci quidem inftar videtur eflé barbatus, quod ei villi nigri fint in 
gutture et in armis longi; cervi vero gerit fpeciem; eo tamen 
multo eft craflior et robuftior. Cervinus etiam ipfi color infidet, 
fed nonnihil nigrefcens, unde nomen Germanicum traxit. Verun- 
tamen fuprema dorfi pars: cinerea eft, ventris fubnigra, non ut 
cervis candida, atque illius villi circa genitalia nigerrimi font. | 
Ceteris non differunt uterque in noftris fylvis, quamquam plures 
tragelaphi in his que finitimæ funt Boémicis quam in aliis reperiun- 
tur; Agricola apud Gefnerum Hift. Quad. p. 296, et 297.—Alterum 
cervi genus ignotius quod. Greco nomine Tragelaphus dicitur. 
Priore (cervi fcilicet vulgaris) majus, pinguius, tum pile denfius 
et colore nigrius; unde Germanis, a femiufti ligni colore, 
Brandhirtz nominatur; hoc in Mifenz faltibus Boëmiæ vicinis 
capitur; Fabricius apud G cfuerum, pr 297. cum Icone, p. 290. 

} See vol, iil. art. Roebuck, 
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have palmated horns. . The mazame of Mexico, 
the cuguacu-apara of Brafil, and the cariacou, or 
wood-hind, of Cayenne, have an entire refem- 
blance to our red roebucks. ‘To be convinced 
that all thefe names denote the fame animal, we 
have only to compare the defcriptions given un= 
der them. But the temamacame, which, in our 
opinion, is the cuguacu-été of Brafil, the fmall 
cariacou or Savannah hind of Cayenne, may 
be only a variety different from thofe of Europe. 
The temamacame is fmaller, and has alfo a whiter 
belly than the mazame, in the fame manner as 
our brown roebuck.is fmaller, and has a whiter 
belly than the red kind. It appears likewife 
to differ from the mazame in its horns, which 
are fimple, and without antlers, in the figure 
given by Recchi. But, if it be confidered, that, 
in our roebucks and ftags, the horns have no 
antlers during the firft and fometimes the fecond 
year of their age, we will be led to believe that 
Recchi’s temamaçame was too young to have 
antlers. Hence thele two animals feem to be 
only varieties of the roebuck fpecies, which will 
be ftill farther apparent from comparing the 
figures and defcriptions of the different authors 
we have quoted, with the figure here given of 
a cariacou which was fent us from Cayenne, and 
which we nourifhed in Burgundy for feveral | 
years, 
It now remains to inveftigate the two animals 
exhibited by Seba under the falfe appellations 
C 3 of 
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of mazame and temamaçame. The bare infpec= 
tion of the figures, independent of his defcrip- 
tion, which we have inferted/above 1 in the notes, 
fhow that thefe animals belong to the’ goats or ga- 
zelles, and by no means to the ftags or roebucks. 
The want of a beard, and the figure of the horns, 
prove that they are not goats, but gazelles ; and, 
by comparing Seba’s figures with the gazelles I 
have defcribed, I difcovered, that his pretended 
temamacame of New Spain à is the Kod, or fmall 
brown cow of Senegal. "The figure, colour, and 
fize of the horns are the fame. The colour of 
the hair, which differs’ from other gazelles, by 
being yellow, inftead of white, on the belly ang 
hades. is alfo the fame. With regard to his 
pretended mazame, though it has a general re- 
femblance to the gazelles, it differs remarkably 
from all thofe we have formerly enumerated. 
But we have found, in the cabinet of M. Adan- 
fon, which contains the rareft produétions of 
- Senegal, a ftuffed animal, which we called Nagor, 
on account of the Fées of its horns to 
thofe of the nanguer *, This animal is found 
|: 1 Capra | a D. Andriot mifla, Ditgoe a idence ieee 
tudo ab apice roftri ad anum quatuor fere pedum; ab ano ad 
pectus duo pedes cum dimidio. “Altitudo a pedibus anticis ad 
lorfum duo pedes et tres pollices; a pedibus pofticis duo pe- 
des cum dimidio. Ventris longitudo inter pedes, pedem unum 
et tres pollices; ventris craflities decem pollices.. Caput lon- 
gum novem pollices; altum fex, latum quatuor cum dimidio. 


Cornua longa quinque polices cum dimidio; lata unum. pol- 
hceem 
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in the lands adjacent to the ifland of Goree, 
from which it was tranfmitted to M. Adanfon, 
by M. Andriot, and poflefles all the characters 
which Seba has attributed to his pretended ma- 
zame. The whole body is of a pale red colour ; 
and the belly 1 is not white, as in the other ga- 
zelles. It is as large as a roebuck. Its horns, 
which exceed not fix inches in length, are al- 
moft {mooth, flightly bended, in a forward di- 
rection, but not fo much as thofe of the nan- 
guer. Hence this animal, exhibited by Seba under 
the name of mazame, or American flag, is, on the 
contrary, an African goat or gazelle, which we 
add here, under the appellation of zagor*, to 
the twelve gazelles.whofe hiftory we have for- 
merly given. | 


licem cum dimidio. Apices cornuum diftant fex pollicibus ; 
aures longæ quinque pollicum; cornua bafi 1 ad 2 annulis le- 
vibus cinéta; color totus rufus. Pili mediocres, rigidi, lucidi, 
‘unum pollicem longi, corpori non adpreffi, MS. Note ac- 
companying the ftuffed animal which we borrowed from M. Adan- 
fon, in order to make a drawing of it. 

* ‘The red antilope, with horns five inches and 4 half long, 
and one or two flight rings at the bafe, The length of this 
animal is four feet, and the height two feet three inches. - The 
ears are five inches long. The hairs are ftiff and bright. . All 
parts of the body are of a reddifh colour; Pennant’s Synopf. of 
Quad: p. 30. 
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The COUDOUS, or INDIAN 
ANTILOPE®. 


HE clafs of ruminating quadrupeds is the 

moft numerous, and the moft diverfified. 
It comprehends, as we have feen, a great number 
of fpecies, and, perhaps, a fill greater number 
of diftin& races, or permanent varieties. Not- 
withftanding all our refearches, and the labo- 
rious details into which we have been obliged 
to enter, we freely acknowledge that the fub- 
ject is by no means exhaufted, and that there ftill - 
remain animals of confiderable note which we 
know only by imperfect fragments, and are un- 
able to afcertain the creatures to which they be- 
long. For example, in the very large collection 
of horns preferved in the royal cabinet, as well. 


# The Indian antilope, with thick ftraight horns, marked with 
two prominent fpiral ribs near two-thirds of their length, and 
fmooth towards their end : Some are above two feet long. Thofe 
at the Britifh Mufeum, with part of the fkin adhering, are black. 
The colour of the hair, on the fragment of the head, is of a 
reddifh brown, bounded on the cheeks by a dufky line beneath, 
of a pale brown; Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad. p. 26. 

Antilope oryx ; Pallas, Mifcel. ix. Spicil. 15. 

Nilgaux, or gray oxen; Bernier, vol. iv. p. 


Pacañle; Voyage to Congo; Churchili’s Colle. vol, i. p. 623. 
as 
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as in private mufeums, each of which, after 
much labour and inveftigation, we have re- 
ferred to the animal to whom it belongs,’ ex- 
cept one, which, having neither ticket nor any 
other artificial mark of information, is abfolutely 
unknown. This horn is very large, almoft 
ftraight, and compofed of a thick black fub- 
ftance. tis not folid, like that of the flag; but 
it is a hollow horn, filled with a bone or core, 
like the horns of oxen. A thick rib, raifed 
about an inch, runs from the bafe to above 
the middle of the horn. Though the horn be 
ftraight, this prominent rib makes a fpiral turn 
and a half in the inferior part, and is entirely 
effaced in the fuperior part, which terminates in 
‘a point. Upon the whole, this horn feems to 
have a greater relation to thofe of the buffalo 
than to any other. But we are ignorant of the 
name of the animal; and, it was not till lately, 
that, in fearching different cabinets, we found, 
in that of M. Duplex, a fragment of a head 
with two fimilar horns, to which the following 
ticket was fixed: ‘ Horns of an animal fome- 
* what like a borfe, of a grayifh colour, with a 
‘ mane on the fore part of the head like a horfe. 
‘ It ts called bere (at Pondicherry) Coefdoes, 
* which fhould be pronounced Coudous.’ This 
{mall difcovery gave us great joy. We could not, 
however, find the name coc/does or coudous, in 
the writings of any voyager. We learned from 

the 
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the ticket alone, that this animal is very large, 
and that he is a native of the warmeft countries 
of Afia. The buffalo belongs to the fame cli- 
mate, and has alfo a mane on the top of his head. 
His horns, it is true, are crooked and flat, while 
thofe under confideration are round and ftraight, 
which, as well as the colour, fufficiently diftin- 
guifhes thefe two animals ; for the {kin and the 
hair of the buffalo are black, and, according to 
the ticket, the hair of the coudous is grayifh. 
Thefe relations fuggelted others: The travellers 
into Afia mention large buffaloes of Bengal, 
reddifh buffaloes, and grayifh buffaloes“ of the 
Mogul empire *, called zi/-gauts. ‘The coudous 
is perhaps one or other of thefe animais. From 
the travellers into Africa, where the buffaloes are 
as common as in Afia, we have more pointed 
information with regard to a fpecies of buf- 
falo called pacafe in Congo, which feems to be 
the coudous: ‘ Upon the route from Louanda 
‘ to the kingdom of Congo, we perceived 7 two 
© pacafies, shiek are animals refembling buffa- 
€ Joes, and roar like lions. The male and fe- 
male go always in company. ‘They are white, 
< ve red and black Lee: Their ears are, 


€ 


tan ie hunting of the nil-gauts or gray oxen, which, in my 
opinion, are a fpecies of elk, there is nothing particular, &c.; 
Voyage de Bernier, tom. i. p. 245. 

+ Relation de Congo par les P. P. Michel-Ange de Galline 
et Denys de Charly de Plaifance, Capucins, p. 77. 


© half 


~ 
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€ half an ell long, and their bors are entirely 
‘ firaight. When they fee any perfon, they 
‘ neither fly nor do any harm, but ftare at the 
© paffengers.. We formerly remarked that the 
animal called empacaffa or pacaffa, in Congo *, 
appeared to be the buffalo. It is in fa@ a 
fpecies of buffalo, differing from him only 
in the figure of the horns and colour of the 


hair. In a word, the pacafla is the coudous, ~ 


which perhaps conftitutes a different fpecies 
from that of the buffalo, and poe is only 
a variety of it. 


* The country of Congo produces another animal which the 
matives call empacaffa. Some people, think it is the buffalo, and 
others that it has only a great refemblance to that animal. The 
editor of Lopes’s account tells us, that it is not fo large as a 
buffalo, but that it refembles him in the head and neck. 
Dapper affures us, that the buffalo is called empacafa in the king- 
dom of Congo, and that its hair is red, and its horns black; 
HA. Gen. des Voyage, tom. v. p. 81. 
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THE MUS K*, 


o finith the hidory of the goats, CREER 

Z chevrotains, and other animals, of this 
kind, which are all natives of the Old Conti- 
nent, it now only remains to give that of the 
mufk, an animal as famous as it is little known. 


It 


® The Tibet mufk is of the form of a roebuck; Length three 
feet three inches; from the topof the fhoulders to the foles of the 
feet, two feet three inches. ‘The upper jaw is much longer than 
the lower; on each fide of which there is a flender tufk, near two 
inches long, hanging out’ quite expofed to view. In the lower 
jaw are eight {mall cutting teeth, none in the upper, and in each 
jaw fix grinders. The ears are long and narrow, the infide of a 
pale yellow, the outfide deep brown. ‘The chin ts yellow. The 
hair on the whole body is erect, very long, and each marked with 
fhort waves from top to bottom. ‘The colour near the lower part 
is cinereous, black near the end, and ferruginous at the tips. “The 
hoofs are flender and black; and the fpurious hoofs of the fore- 
feet are very long. The tail is an inch long, hid in the hair. The 
fcrotum is of a bright red colour ; but the penis 1s fo hid as fearce 
to be difcovered, ‘The female is lefs than the male, and her nofe 
Dates She wants the two tufks, and has two {mall teats. The. 
noted drug the mufk is found in a bag or tumour, of the fize of a 
hen’s egg, on the belly of the male only; Penwant’s Synopf. of 
Quad. p. 56. | 

Fate mofchi ; Gefner. Quad. p. 695. 

Capra mofchi; Aldrovand. de Je Bilal. Bifule. po 744. : 

Hiam, animal mufci; Michael. J Baym, Flora Sinenfis, p. 2. 

Animal mofchiferum ; Raii Syn. Quad. p. 127. Schrokius, Hip, 
Mofchi, p. 1. tab. 1. : 

Animal mofchiferum, Kabarga; Now. Com. Petrop. tom. iV. 
2393" 0e 

Mufk 
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Tt-has been mentioned by all our modern natu- 
ralifts, and by moft travellers into Afia. Some 
of them have confidered it as a ag, a roebuck, 
or a mufe goat, and others as a large chevrotain. 
It feems, indeed, to be an ambiguous animal, 
participating of the nature of all thefe fpecies. 
We may be aflured, however, that its fpecies is 
diftin&, and different from all the other qua- 
drupeds. It is of the fize of a fmall roebuck ; 
but has no horns. By this charaëter, it refem- 
bles the memina or Indian mufk. It has two 
large tufks in the upper jaw, by which it ap- 
proaches to the Guiney mufk. But what dif 
tinguifhes the mufk from all other animals, isa 
kind of bag near its navel, about: two or three 
‘inches in diameter, in which the liquor, or ra- 
ther fat humour called mu/fk, is fecreted, and 
which differs both in odour and confiftence from 
that of the civet. Neither the Greeks nor Ro- 
mans mention this animal. It was firft taken 
notice of by the Arabians *. Gefner, Aldro- 
| las | vandus, 


© Mufk animal ;. Tavernicr’s Trav. vol. M. p. 1x3. Le Bras 
Grav. vol. is p. 116. Bells Trav. vol. i p. 88. Strablenbergs 
fp. 339. D. Hald, China, tom. i. p. 63. 324. Grew’s Mujfeum, p. 24. 
Tragus mofchiferus, Mofchus ; Klein. Quad. p. 18. 
Taies ad umbilicum folliculum mofchiferum gerens; Bri fon, 
Quad. p. 97: 
* Mofchus mofchiferus, folliculo umbilicali ; Lizz. Sf Nai. 
ey)? 
* Abuffeid Seraf remarks, that the mufk animal refembles 


ag roebuck in the fkin and colour, in the flendernefs of the 
legs, 
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vandus, Kircher *, and Boym have treated pretty 

fully of this animal; but Grew f, is the only 

author who has given an exact defcription of it 

from a ftuffed fkin, which, in his time, was prefer- 

ved in the cabinet of the Royal Society of Londen. 
; This 


- 


legs, in the hoofs, in the ere and bapuehil bended bles sd 
that it is armed with two white tufks on the fide of each cheek. 
This author alone afferts, that the mufk animal has horns; he 
has perhaps conjectured from analogy, that, as it refembled the 
roebuck in other refpects, it ought likewife to have horns. We 
have taken notice of this error, becaufe it is copied by Aldro- 
vandus. Avicenna, when fpeaking of the mu, fays, that it is 
the purfe or follicle of an animal pretty fimilar to the roebuck, 
only it has two large crooked tufks. There is a figure of this 
animal in the fragment of Cofmas, printed in the firft volume of 
Tavernier’s Travels, 

* Ffay, in the firft place, that there is a certain ftag in the 
provinces of Xenfi and Chiamfi, which has a fine odour, and is 
called by the Chinefe Xerchiam, that is, the mufk animal, The 
Chinefe Atlas mentions it in the following terms: «* To keep you 
no longer in fufpenfe concerning the fignification of the word 
mufchus, 1 can aflure you that | have feen the animal oftener than 
once. It has a protuberance near the navel which refembles a 
{mall purfe, becaufe it is‘furrounded with a very delicate fkin, and 
covered with foft hair. The Chinefe call this animal Xe, which 
fignifies odour and the compound word Aehiang denotes the odour 
of the animal Xe, or Se, mufchus.”? It is four feet long, and as 
fwift as a fiag. The only difference is, that its hair-is blacker, . 
and it has no horns. ‘The Chinefe eat its flefh, which is very de- 
licate. ‘The provinces of Suchuen and Junnan abound with thefe 
animals, and they are moft numerous in the weftern provinces of 
China; La Chine Hluftrée de Kircher, p. 256. 

_4 The mufk deer breeds in China and the Eaft-Indies. Not 
ill pictured in Calceolarius’s mufeum. That in Kircher’s China 
Illuffrata faulty as to the fout and feet. That of Johnfton ab- 
furd. Almoft every where worfe defcribed. That he is a two- 

Seabee horned 
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| This defeription I have copied inthe note. The 
eon after the publication of Grew’s work, in 
1081, 


| ones animal, fays Aldrovandus, all agree, , except Simeon ‘Sethi, 
who faith he hath but one. Neither of which is true. The de- 
fcription likewife given by Scaliger, and out of him by Chiocco in 
Calceolarius’s mufeum, is falfe, and very defeétive. .'The beft I 
find is amongft the German Tranfactions; to which I would have 
referred the reader, but that, comparing it with that I had drawn 
up before I met with it, I fee fome differences, 

From his nofe and to his tail, a yard and half a foot long. 
His head above half a foot. His neck one-fourth of a yard. His 
forehead three inches broad. His nofe-end fcarce three-fourths of 
an inch, being very fharp, like that of a greyhound. His ears 
like aconey’s, about three inches long, and ereét. | As alfo his tail 
or fcut, which exceeds not two inches. His fore-legs, a foot and 
two inches long, taking in foot and thigh. .Near an inch over; the 
foot deeply nee eth two fore hoof, an inch and a quarter 
long, each a quarter of an inch over; and two heels almoit as 

‘big, and therefore confpicuous. His hinder-feet are here 
wanting. | 
His hair on his Baad and legs about half an inch long, and rate. 
ably fmall: On his belly, an heh and a half long, and fomewhat 
thicker. On his back and -buttocks three inches long, thicker in 
proportion than any other animal, except, perhaps, fome of the 
decr-kind, /. three or four times as thick as hog briftles; con: 
_ fifting of brown and white portions alternately from the root to the 
‘top. On the head and legs brown.’ On the belly and under. the 
feut, whitifh. As it were frizled, efpecially on the back and belly, 
by a kind of undulation. Softer than in mof animals, and ex- 
ceeding lightand rare. For, being {piit, and covered witha glofs, 
they appear to be made up of little bladders, like thofe in» the 
plume or ftalk of a_quill ;.fo that itis a thing betwixt'a common 
hair and a quill. On each fide his lower chop, almoft under the 
corner of his mouth, there is a peculiar tuft, (about three-fourths 
of an inch long,) of fhort, thick, and hard hairs, or rather briftles, 
of equal length, as in a feat brufh. 


The 
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1681, Luc Schrockius * printed at Vienna, the 
hiftory of this animal, which contains nothing 
remarkable either for correctnefs or novelty. I 
 fhall, however, combine the facts which can be 
gathered from it with thofe of other authors, 
and particularly the more modern travellers. 
Having never been able to procure the animal 


The mufk bladder or bag is about three inches long, two over, 
-and {welling out from his belly one and a half. Standing before 
. his groin about as much. I find it cut open, whereby the obfer- 
vation of its natural aperture (which I fuppofe it hath as the caftor 
bag) is prevented. | 

He hath twenty-fix tecth.' In his lower chop, fixteen ; of 
which there are eight little cutters before; behind four 
grinders on each fide, rugged and continuous. As many like 
grinders in the upper jaw. About an inch and a half from 
the nofe-end, in the fame jaw, on each fide a tufk, two inches 
and a half long, hooked downward, and backward, and ending 
in a point. Not round but flat, the breadth of half an 
inch; thin, and having a fharp edge behind; fo as it may not 
unfitly be likened to a fithe. There are no horns; Grew’s 
Mufeum, p. 2%. | - 

* Schrockius gives a figure, -but no defcription, of this 
animal.. He .only remarks, that it refembles a roebuck, with 
_ the exception of having two prominent tufks in the upper 
jaw, about three inches long, and ‘direéted downward; that 
* this is the chief characteriitic of the animal.; that it varies in thé 
colour of its hair ; that its head likewife differs from the roe- 
buck, and approaches to that of the wolf; that the hair is 
generally marked with feveral fpots ; and that the protu- 
berance which contains the mufe is fituated a little below the 
navel. He adds, that this animal is found in Tartary, in ‘Tibet, 
in China, and particularly in the province of Xinfi, in Ton 
quin, in Pegu, in the kingdom of Aracan, and in Boutan; 
P- 32.— 57. 

itfelf, 


itfelf, we are reddambedreen tla neceffity of colle&t- 
ing and digefting what has been-faid of it by 
others. From Grew’s defcription, which is the 
only authentic work we are poflefled of, it ap- 
pears that this animal has long coarfe hair, a 
fharp muzzle, and tufks like thofe of a hog; and 
that, by thefe characters, it approaches the wild 
boar, or rather the babirouffa, called the wild 
Indian boar by the naturalifts, which, along with 
feveral characters of the hog, is, like the mufk 
animal, fmaller, and has taller and more nimble 
limbs, refembling thofe of the ftag or roebuck. 
- On the other hand, the American hog, which 
we have called pecari, has on his back a cavity 
or purfe which contains an odoriferous humour ; 
and the mufk animal has a fimilar purfe, not 
on his back, but under his belly. In general, 
none of thofe animals which produce odorous 
liquots, as the badger, the beaver, the pecari, 
the mufk rats, and the civet, belong to the 
genus of deer or goats. Hence we fhould be led 
to think, that the mufk animal makes a nearer 
approach to the hog-kind *, of which he has the 
tufks, if, at the fame time, he had cutting teeth - 
in the upper jaw. But, his want of thefe teeth 


* Animal mofchiferum neque e cervino neque e caprino genere 
 effe videtur; cornua enim non habet, et an ruminet incertum eft ; 

» dentibus tamen inciforibus in fuperiore mandibula caret, ruminan- 

- tium in modum, et dentes ibidem exertos habet, (745 Anglice, © 

defenfes Gallice,) velut porcus; Raï Syz. Quad. p. 127. 
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connects him with the ruminating animals, and 


particularly ‘with the chevrotain, which chews 
the cud, though it has no horns. All thefe ex- 
ternal characters, however, furnifh us with con- 
jetures only. But an examination of the in- 
ternal parts can alone decide concerning the 


nature of this animal, which is fill very little 


known. I have made it follow the goats and 
antilopes, not becaule it feems to have any con- 
nection with thefe fpecies, but left I fhould too 
_ much offend the prejudices of moft naturalifts. 


Marco Paolo, Barbofa, and P. Philippe de Ma- 
rini, are all more or lefs deceived in the notices 
they have given concerning this animal* The 

only 


* Paolo defcribes it in this manner :—IJts hair is coarfe, like 
that of the ftag. It has the feet and tail of a gazelle, and no 
horns any more than that animal. It has four teeth in the upper 
jaw, about three inches long, which are as delicate and white as 
ivory; two of them rife upward, and two turn downward; and 
the creature is exceedingly beautiful, During the full moon, it is 
affected with an impofthume on the belly near the navet; and at 
this time the hunters feize the animal, and open the impofthume. 
Barbofa fays, that it is very like the gazelle; but he agrees not 
with other authors, when he tells us that its hair is white. The 
following are his words: ‘© The mye is found in {mall white 
animals which refemble gazelles, and have tuiks like elephants, 
though much fmaller. A kind of impoithume forms under 
the belly and breaft of thefe animals, and, when the matter is 
ripe,, the tumour grows fo itchy, that they rub it againft the 


trees: ‘The matter which falls down in fmall grains is the mof 


perfe& x.” Thevenot’s defcription feems to correfpond fill 


better with, the others. ‘ In thefe countries,” fays he, ‘ there 


is an animal with a muzzle fimilar to that of the fox, but 
whole body exceeds not the fize of a hare. His hair refem- 
bles 
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only fa& in which they agree is, that the mujR 
is formed in a pouch or tumcur near the navel; 


and it appears from their teflimonies, as well as 
thofe of other travellers, that the male alone 


produces the mu/e ; that the female has the fame 


pouch near the navel, but that the humour 
fecreted in it has not the fame odour ; that this 
tumour of the male is not filled with mu/k, ex- 
cept in the rutting feafon; and that, at other 


bles that of the ftag, and he has the teeth of a dog: He pro- 
duces excellent mufk in a bladder under the belly, which is full of 
corrupted blood ; and this blood compofes, or rather is the mufk 
itfelf. The natives cut away this bladder, and cover the cut part 
of it with leather, to prevent the diflipation of the odour. But, 
after this operation, the animal foon dies.’’ The defcription given 
by Pigafetta, who fays that the mufk is of the fize of a cat, cor- _ 
refponds not with that of other authors neither does that of 

P. Philippe, who makes the head of the mufk refemble the head of 
a wolf: And P. Kircher, in the figure he has given of this animal, 
reprefents it with the fnout of a hog, which is perhaps an error of 
the engraver, who has likewife given it claws inftead of cloven 
hoofs. Simeon Sethi recedes ftill farther from truth, when he 
makes the mufk as large as an unicorn, and even a fpecies of that — 
animal. ‘ The mué of leaft value,” fays he, “is brought from 
China and the Eaft Indies, and is of a blackifh colour. The mu/e 
is formed below the navel of a large animal with one horn, and 
which has a refemblance to the roebuck. In the rutting feafon, a 
mafs of clotted blood colleéts round his navel, and produces a 
fwelling, the pain of which prevents him from eating or drinking : 
He then rolls himfelf on the earth, breaks the tumour, and dif- 
charges the blood, which, after coagulating, acquires a fine 
odour.’? All thefe authors agree, in the manner in which the 
mufe is formed in a bladder or tumour near the navel, when 
the animal ruts; ÆAncieunes Relations des Indes © de la Chine, 


pe 216. 
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times, the quantity of this humour ne a, and 


its odour weaker. 


With regard to the mu/® itfelf, its effence is 


perhaps as little known as the nature of the. 


animal from which it is procured. All travellers 
agree, that this fubftance is perpetually -adulte- 
rated with blood, or other drugs, by the venders. 
The Chinefe not only augment its fize, by mix- 
ture, but they endeavour to increafe its weight 
by incorporating with it finely powdered lead. 
The mu/k that is pureft, and in molt requeft 


. among the Chinefe themfelves, is that which 


drops fpontaneouily from the animal upon ftones 
or trunks of trees, againft which it rubs, when 
the matter is too abundant, or begins to irritate 
the pouch where it is formed: That found in 
the pouch itfelf is feldom fo good; becaufe it 1s 
not fully ripe, or rather becaufe it is during the 
rutting feafon only that it acquires its ie 
ftrength and odour; and, at this period, t 
animal endeavours to get rid of a matter cto 
is too highly exalted, and occafions itching and 
fome degree of pain. Both Chardin * and Ta- 
| vernier 
* It is well. known, that mu is the excrementitious matter 
of an animal which refembles the wild goat, except that its 
body and limbs are more delicate. It is found in High’ 'Tar-- 
tary, in the north of China, and in Tibet, which is a kingdom 
between India and China. .I never faw thefe animals alive, 
but I have feen their fkins in many places. There are figures 
of them in the Dutch ambaffador’s lodgings at China, and 


in the China Ilufrata of Kircher. It is commonly faid,, 
that 
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vernier have well defcribed the methods prac- 


tifed by the Orientals to adulterate mu/k. The 
merchants 


that the mu/e is the fweat of the animal, which runs down and 
ds colleéted in a thin bladder near the navel. But the na- 
tives of the Eaft tell us with more precifion, that it is formed 
in an abfcefs within the body, and near the navel of this goat, 
the humour of which produces an. itching and prickling pain, 
efpecially when the animal is in feafon; that, by rubbing againft 
trees or rocks, the abfcefs burfls, and the matter is diffufed 

etween the mufcles and the fkin, where it. colle€ts and forms 
a kind of blifter or bladder; and that the internal heat ex- 
alts this corrupted blood, and gives it the ftrong odour of 
mufe. This bladder is called the navel of the mufe, or the 
odoriferous navel. The Eaftern people prefer the Tibet mu 
to that of China, whether it is really a ftronger odour, or only 
appears fo, becaufe it arrives to them frefher, Tibet being 
nearer to them than the province of Xinfi, which produces 
more mufe than any other diftriét of China. The great mufR 
trade is carried on at *Boutan, a celebrated town in the king- 
dom of Tibet. The Patans go there to purchafe it; and 
they diftribute it all over India, from whence it is tranfported 
_ through the whole earth. ‘The Patans border on Perfia and 
High Tartary, and are fubjeét or rather tributary to the Great 
Mogul. The Indians make great ufe of this aromatic drug. 
They employ it in their perfumes, confections, and every com- 
pofition they have been accuftomed to prepare for the pur- 
pofes of provoking love, or of reftoring loft vigour. The wo- 
men ufe it to*diffipate the vapours which afcend from the ute- 
rus to the brain, by fixing a bladder of it on their navel; _ 
and when the vapours are viclent and perpetual, they take 
the mufe out of the bladder, tie it in a fmall linen bag, 
and apply it to a place which modefty permits not to be 
named. It is commonly alledged, that, when the mufk- 
bag is cut open, fo ftrong an tour: burfts out, that the hunter 
is obliged. to have his BE and nofe covered with feveral folds 
of linen; and that, notwithftanding this precaution, the force 
pe uae: 
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merchants muft neceflarily augment the quantity 
of it beyond conception; for, in one year, Ta-. 


vernier * purchafed 1663 bigs, which fuppofes 
an 


of the odour is often fo great as to produce a mortal hemorr- 
hagy. I made a particular inquiry into this fact, and, hav- 
ing heard fimilar accounts from fome Armenians who had been 
at Boutan, I am inclined to think itis true; becaufe this drug, 
inftead of acquiring, lofes its odour in procefs of time. Now, 
this odour is fo ftrong in India, that I was unable to bear it. 
When I dealt in mufe, I ftood always in the open air, with a 
handkerchief on my face, and at a diftance from thofe who 
handled the bladders, and brought them to my broker. I then 
perceived that muk, when frefh, is extremely heady, and quite 
infupportable. I fhall only add, that there is no drug fo eafily 
or fo frequently adulterated. Some bags are only pieces of 
the animal’s fkin, filled with its blood, and a {mall quantity 
of mufe to give it an odour, inftead of that bladder formed by 
the wifdom of Nature near the navel to receive this wonderful 
and odoriferous humour. With regard to the genuine bladders, 
when the hunters find that they are not full, they fqueeze the 
animal’s belly, and fill them with blood ; for they believe that 
the blood of the mufk, and even its flefh, has a fine fcent. The 
merchants afterwards mix the mule with lead, ox’s blood, and 
other fubftances proper for augmenting its weight. The Eaftern 
people employ feveral modes of detecting this falfification, with. 
out opening the bag: They learn from experience to diftinguifh 
the proper weight of an unadulterated bag. They likewife know 
by the tafte. Hence the Indians never purchafe miufe without tafting 
{mall grains of it, which they fqueeze out of the bags. In fine, 
they take a thread fteeped in garlic juice, and draw it through 
the bag with a needle: Jf the odour of the garlic be ex. 
aeuited: the mufe is good, and if the thread preferves the - 
{cent of the garlick, the mu is adulterated; Voyage de Chardin, 
tom. 1. p. 16. | 
* The beft, and the greateft quantities of: mufe come from 

- the kingdom of Boutan, from which it is carried for fale to 
Patna, the chief town of Bengal. All the mule fold in Perfia 
as 
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an equal number of animals. But, as this 
animal is no where domeftic, and the fpecies 
confined to a few provinces of the Eaft, it cannot 


poflibly 


is tranfported from thence. I had the curiofity to carry a fkin of 
this animal to Paris, and have given a figure of it. 


After killing the animal, the peafants cut off the bag, which is 
of the fize of an egg, and is fituated nearer the organs of gene- 
ration than the navel. They next take out the mu, which then 
has the appearance of clotted blocd. When they want to adul- 
terate it, they put a math of the animal’s liver and blood in the 
place of the mufk they had extracted. In two or three years, 
this mixture produces certain {mall animals which eat the good 
mufe ; fo that, when opened, a great defalcation is difcovered. 
Others, after extraCting a portion of the mufk, put in {mall pieces 
of lead, toaugment the weight. The merchants who tranfport 
mufe to foreign countries love this trick better than the other, be- 
caufe none of thefe fmall animals are produced by it. But the 
deceit is ftill worfe to difcover, when, of the {kin taken from the 
belly of a young animal, they make little bags, which they few fo 
dexteroufly with threads of the fame fkin, that they refemble ge- 
nuine bags. ‘Thefe they fill with what they take out of the ge- 
nuine bags, and fome fraudulent mixture, which it is extremely 
difficult for the merchants to dete&t. When the bags are fewed, 
immediately ‘upon their being cut, without allowing any part of 
the odour to diflipate in the air, after they have abftraéted as much 
of the mu/t as they think proper, if a perfon applies one of thefe 
bags to his nofe, blood will be drawn by the mere force of the 
odour, which muft neceffarily be weakened or diluted, in order to 
render it agreeable, without injuring the brain. The cdour of 
the animal I brought to Paris was fo ftrong, that it was impoffible 
to keep it in my chamber. It made every head in the houfe giddy ; 
and I was obliged to put it in a barn, where my fervants at 
laft cut away the bag: The ‘kin, notwithftanding, always 
retained a portion of the odour. Thefe animals are not 
found in a lower latitude than the fifty-fixth degree. But 

D4 in 


poffibly be fo numerous as to produce fuch a 
quantity of this matter. Moft of thefe pretended 
bags, therefore, muft be little artificial bladders 
made of the fkin of other parts of the animal’s 
body, and filled with blood ‘and {mall portions 
| . | \ - 
in the fixtieth they are very numerous, the country being full 

of woods. In the months of February and March, it is true, 
after {uffering much hunger in their favourite clime, on account 
of the fnow, which is fometimes ten or twelve feet deep, they 
come fouthward as far as the forty-fourth or forty-fifth degree, 
in order to procure grain or frefh rice. During this period, the 
peafants lie ‘in wait for thefe animals with fnares, and kill them 
with arrows and bludgeons. Some of them, I was affured, are 
fo meagre and enter ee with the hunger they fuffer, that they 
are eafily taken. T Were: animals muft be extremely numerous ; 
for each of them has but one bag, and the largeft bag, which fel- 


dom exceeds the fize of a hen’s ego, cannot furnifh above half an 


ounce of inch. : Three or four of them are fometimes neceflary to 
afford a fingle ounce. 


The King of Dantan, apprehenfive that the practice of adulterat- 
ing the mu/e would injure the commerce of his kingdom, efpecially 
as it is alfo produced, though dearer and in lefs quality, in Tonquin 
and Cochinchina, NF fome time ago, that none of the bags 
fhould be fewed, but that the whole of them fhould be brought 
open to Boutan, the place of his refidence, to be examined and 
fealed with his own feal. All thofe I purchafed were of this kind. 
But, notwithitanding all the precautions of the King, the peafants 
open the bags in a crafty manner, and put into Xe {mall pieces 
of lead, which the merchants tolerate, becaufe lead, as formerly 
remarked, does not fpoil the 7/2, but only augments the weight. 
In one of my voyages to Patna, I purchafed 1663 bags, which 
weighed 2557 ounces and a half; and the mu/k, when taken 

out of the bags, weighed 452 ounces; Les Six Voyages de 
Jean-Baptifle Tavernier en Turquie, en Perfe, et aux Indes, 
fom. AN. p. 75. | 
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of the true m/e. + It affords, in fa, the 
ftrongeft of all known odours. <A {mall bit 
of it perfumes a large quantity of matter. 
The odour cf a {mall particle extends through 
_ a confiderable “fpace. It is likewife fo fixed 
and permanent, that, at the end of feveral 


years, it feems to have loft no part. of bi 
activity. 
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Th BABIROUSSA, or 
INDIAN HOG#*. 


22 


RAG we have only the head of this 
. animal in the Royal Cabinet, it is too re- 
markable to be paffed over in filence. All na- 
turalifts have regarded it as a fpecies of hog; 
and yet it has neither the head, the ftature, the 
briftles, nor the tail of a hog. Its legs are longer, 
and its muzzle fhorter. It is covered with 
fhort hair, as foft as wool, and its tail terminates 
In 


* The Indian hog has four cutting teeth in the upper, fix in 
the lower, and ten grinders in each jaw. In the lower jaw, there 
are two tufks pointing towards the eyes, and ftanding near eight 
inches out of their fockets. From two fockets on the outfide of 
the upper jaw, there are two other tufks, twelve inches long, 
bending like horns, their ends almoft touching the forehead. 
The ears are fmall, erect, and fharp pointed. Along the back 
are fome fmall briftles. On the reft of the body only a fort of 
wool, fuch as is on lambs. The tail is long, ends in a tuft, and 
is often twifted. The body is plump and fquare, not of that 
elegant form which Bontius and Nieuhoff give it, as appears from 
an original drawing Mr. Loten favoured me with; Peanani’s 
Synop/. of Quad. p. 74. 

Aper in India, &c. Plin. lib. vit. ec. §2. 

Babyroufla; Bontius, India, p.61.  Grew’s Mufeum, p. 27. 
Raii Synopf. Quad. p.26. Klein. Quad. p.25. Seba Muf. tom. i. 
p. 80. tab. 50. Valentin, Amboin. tom. ili. p. 268. 

Strange hog; Purchas’s Pilgrimy vol. i. p. 566.  Nieuhoff’s 


Vay. p. 195. 
| Sus 
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in atuft. Its body, likewife, is neither fo heavy 
nor fo thick as that of the hog. Its hair is gray, 
mixed with red and a little black. Its ears are 
fhort and pointed. But the moft remarkable 
character, which diftinguifhes the babiroufla - 
from all other animals, confifis in four large 
tufks or canine teeth, the two fhorteft of which 
proceed, like thofe of the wild boar, from the 
under jaw, and the two longeit, by piercing the 
cheeks, or rather the lips, from the upper jaw, 
and extend in a curve above the eyes. Thefe 
tufks are a beautiful ivory, which is cleaner and 
finer, but not fo hard as that of the elephant. 

The direction of the two fuperior tufks, which 
firft rife high and then bend in the form of a 
circle, induced fome able natural philofophers, 
fuch as Grew *, to think, that thefe tufks ought 
not to be regarded as teeth, but as horns. They 


Sus babyruffa, dentibus duobus caninis fronti innatis; Linn. 
Syff. Nat. p. 104. 

Sus caudatus, dentibus caninis fuperioribus, ab origine furfum 
verfis, arcuatis, cauda floccofa ; Aper Orientalis. Le Sanglier des 
Indes; Brifon. Quad. p. 76. 

Babirouffa feu porcus Indicus. Tconem animalis in infula Java 
Nove Bataviæ, Januar. 1650, depiétam, et cranii quod Hafniæ 
vidi, nature ftudioforum in gratiam addendam exiftimavi: 72. 
© Bartholini Hift. Anat. cent. 11. hift. 96. fig. ibid. 

* On his upper jaw, he has two horns. LORS dalle 
them teeth, yet are they not teeth, but horas; becaufe they are 
not, ‘as all teeth, even the tufks of an elephant, fixed in the jaw, 
with their roots upward, but downward: And fo their a/veol; 
are not open downward within the mouth, but upward upon the 
top of the fnout, &c.; Grew’s Muf. Reg. Soc. p. 28, 


founded 
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founded their opinion upon this circumftance, 
that, in all animals, the fockets of the teeth in 
the upper jaw open downward; that, in the 
babiroufla, all the fockets likewife open down- 
ward, except thofe of the two great tufks, which 
open upward ; and hence they conclude, that,, 
from this eflential charaëter of the upper teeth, 
thefe tufks, whofe fockets open upward, cannot 
be regarded as teeth, but as horns. Thefe phi- 
lofophers, however, were deceived.  Pofition 
or direction are circumftances by no means ef | 
fential to the exiftence of an objet. Thefe 
tufks, though fituated in a manner oppofite to 
that of other teeth, are ftillteeth; the fingularity © 
of their direélion cannot alter their nature, or con- 
vert a true canine tooth into anivory horn. 

‘Thefe enormous quadruped tufks give this 
animal a formidable appearance; yet he is lefs 
dangerous, perhaps, than our wild boar. They 
go in herds, and have a ftrong odour, which be- 
trays them to the dogs, who often hunt them 
with fuccefs. They growl in a frightful man- 
ner™, and fight and defend themfelves with 
their under tufks, the upper ones being rather 
incommodious than ferviceable to them. ‘Though 
brutal and ferocious, they are eafily tamed; and 
their flefh, which is very good, corrupts in a 
fhort time. As their hair is fine and their fkin | 
thin, they make little refiftance to the teeth 


p » * Muf, Worm. p.340. Pifon. Apend. in Bont. p. 61. : 


of 
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of the dogs, who hunt them in preference to the 
boar, and accomplifh their purpofe with eafe. In’ 
order to reft their head, or to fleep in a ftanding 
pofture, they hook their upper tufks to the 
branches of trees*. This practice is common 
to them, and the elephant, which, to’ repofe 
without lying down, fupports its head by put- 
ting the ends of its tufks into holes that it digs 
for this purpofe in the wall of its apartment 7. 

The babiroufla differs likewife from the wild 
boar in natural appetites. He feeds upon herbs 
and the leaves of trees, and never enters the gar- 
dens to devour pot-herbs: But thé boar, even in 
the fame country, lives upon wild fruits and 
roots, and often lays wafte the gardens. Befides, 
thefe animals, which go equally in herds, never 
intermix ; the wild boars keep to one fide, and 
the babirouflas to the other. The latter walk 
lightly, have a very fine fcent, and often rife 
erect againft the trees, in order to fmell at a 
diftance the approach of dogs or hunters. When 
hard purfued, they run into the fea, where, by 
fwimming with as much facility as ducks, and 
even diving, they often efcape the hunters ; for 
they {wim a long time, and fometimes to great 
diftances from one ifland to another. 

The babirouffa is found not only in the ifland 
of Bouro or Boero, near Amboina, but in feveral 


™ Defript. des Indes Orient. par Franc. Valentin, tom. ii.» 
p. 268. , 
+ See above, art. pe 


I other 
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other parts of the fouth of Afia* and Africa, 
as in Celebes, Eftrila:T, Senegal Ÿ, and Mada- 
gaicar ;. for it appears that the wild boars of this 
ifland mentioned by Flacourt |, ¢be males of 
which, he remarks, have chiefly two horns on the 
fide of the nofe, are babirouflas. We have not 


been able to determine, whether the females be 
deprived of thefe two tufks, which are lo re- 
markable in the male. 


SUR PH MENT 


WE are now enabled to give a figure of the 
babiroufla from two drawings, one of which 


* The babirouflas are numerous in the iflands of Boero, 
Cajely, Xoelafche, Xoela, Mangoli, Bangay on the weft coaft of 
Celebes, and in Manado ; Defeript. des Indes Orientales par François 
Valentin, tom. iii. p. 369. Mott of the facts we have related, 
regarding the non of the babirouffa, are taken from Valentin’s 
work. 

+ Among other articles of merchandife the Dutch bring 

from the coait of Eftrila, are wild boars tufks, which. are 
more beautiful than thofe of the elephant; Lade’s Voyage, 
tom. 1. 

1 Lat laft perceived one df thefe enormous wild boars, Which 
are peculiar to Africa. —— It was black, like thofe of Europe, 
but in ftature it was vaftly taller. It had four large tufks, the 
two fuperior of which bended in a circular form toward the front, 
and had the appearance of horns ; Voyage au Senegal, par M. Adan- 
fons p: 76. 

|| Voyage à Madagafcar, par Flacourt, p. 152. 
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was tranfmitted to us by M. Sonnerat, where the 
animal is reprefented in a ftanding pofture; and 
the other, which is lying on its belly, was fent 
to us from England by Mr. Pennant. This laft 
drawing was accompanied with the following 
infcription: ‘ A Babiroufla from the ifland of 
© Banda, drawnafter nature. Its colour is blackifh. 
‘ It grows to the fize of the largeft hog; and its 
‘ flefh is very good to eat.’ Our figure is a com- 
bination of both drawings, and, though it can- 
not be perfectly exact, it exhibits a pretty jut 
idea of the animal. 


7 
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The CABIAI, or THICK-NOSED 
TAPIR®. 


# 


HIS animal was never {een in Europe, 

L till the Duke de Bouillon had a young 
one tranfmitted to him from America. As this 
Prince is exceedingly curious with regard to 
foreign animals, he has fometimes done me the 
honour of inviting me to examine them, and has 
_even been kind enough to prefent me with fe- 


* The thick-nofed tapir has the fore-hoofs divided into four, 
-and the hind hoofs into three, a very large and thick head and 
nofe, {mall rounded ears, and large black eyes. ‘The upper jaw 
is longer than the lower. There are two ftrong and great cutting 
teeth in each jaw; eight grinders in each jaw, and each of thefe 
grinders form on their furface feemingly three teeth, each flat at 
their ends. The legs are fhort, and the toes long, connected near 
their bottoms by a fmall web; their ends are guarded by a {mall 
hoof. It has no tail. The hair on the body is fhort, rough, and 
brown. On the nofe there are long and hard whifkers, It grows 
to the fize of a hog of two years old; Penuant’s Synopf. of Quad. 
2: $3. 

Caby-bara; Marcgrav. Brafil, p. 230. Pifo, Brafil, p. 99. 
Raii Synopf Quad. p. 126. | Lois 

River hog ; Wafer in Dampier, vel. til. p. 400. 

Cochon d’eau; Des Marchais, tom. ill. p. 315. 

Sus maximus paluftris. Cabiai, cabionara; Barrere, Franc. 
Equin, p. 160. 

Capivard ; Froger’s Voyage, p. 99. . | 

Sus hydrochærus, plantis tridaétylis, cauda nulla; Linn. Syffe 
Nat. p. 103.- 
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veral fpecies. ‘The animal under confideration 
was killed by the coldnefs of the climate before 
it had acquired its full growth. It is not a hog, 
as has been alledged by naturalifts and travel- 
lers; for it has only fome flight relations to 
the hog, and differs from him in fome remark- 
able characters. . The cabiai never exceeds the 
fize of a hog of eighteen months old. Its head 
is fhorter, and. its mouth lefs. Its feet are alfo 
very different from thofe of the hog ; for its toes 
are connected by membranes. It has larger 
eyes and fhorter ears. In difpofitions and man- 
ners, it differs not lefs from the hog, than in. 
the ftruêture of its parts. It lives much in the 
water, where it {wims like an otter, catches fifhes 
with its mouth and feet, and eats them on the 
banks. It likewife eats grain, fruits, and fugar 
canes. As its feet are long and broad, it. often 
fits on the hind ones. Inftead of the grunting of 
a hog, its cry rather refembles the braying of an 
afs. It feldom walks but in the night, and then 
generally in company, without removing far 
from the margin of the water. As it runs badly, 
on account of the length of its feet, and the 
fhortnefs of its legs, its fafety confifts not in 
flight. ‘To efcape the hunters, it plunges into the 
water, fwims to a great diftance, and remains fo 
long concealed that they lofe all hopes of getting 
another view of it. The flefh of it is fat and 
tender ; but, like that of the otter, it has rather 
the tafte of bad fith than of good flefh. It 
BHO Vir. E has 
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has been remarked, however, that its head is 
pretty good, which correfponds with what is 
faid of the beaver, that the flefh of its anterior 
parts is well tafted, while that of the pofterior 
parts has the tafte of fifh. The cabiai is of a 
gentle and peaceable difpofition ; it neither quar- 
tels, nor does mifchief to other animals. - It is - 
ealily tamed, obeys the voice, and follows fpon- 
taneoufly thofe with whom it is acquainted, and 
who treat it kindly. At Paris, it was fed with 
barley, falads, and fruits, and continued in good 
condition during the warm feafon. From the | 
great number of paps, it appears, that the female 
is very prolific. We are ignorant of the times 
of geftation and growth, and confequently of 
the duration of its life. Our colonifts at Cayenne 
might inform us with regard to thefe articles ; 
for this animal is pretty common in Guiana, as 
well as in Brafil, the country of the Amazons, 
and other low lands of South America. 


SUPP LE MIE se 


_WE have little to add to the hiftory and de- 
fcription of this American animal. ML de la 
Borde writes us, that it is very common in 


Guiana, and ftill more fo in the neighbourhood — 
Meat of’ 
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of the Amazon river, where the fithes are very 
numerous. He remarks, that thefe animals go 
always in pairs, a male and a female; and that 
the largeft of them weigh about a hundred 
pounds. They fly. from the abodes of men, 
never leave the banks of rivers, and, when they 
perceive any perfon, they take to the water, 
without diving like the otters, but fwimming 
like the hogs. Sometimes, however, they go 
to the bottom, and continue there a confiderable 
time. ‘They are often taken when young, and 
brought up in the houfes, where they eafily ac- 
cuftom themfelves to eat bread, millet, and pot- 
herbs, though, in a ftate of nature, they live 
chiefly on fifhes. The femfles bring forth only 
one young ata time. They are by no means 
dangerous ; for they never attack either men or 
dogs. Their flefh is white, tender, and well 
tafted. This laft fact feems to contradi& what 
. is faid by other travellers, that the flefh of the 
_ ‘cabiai has rather the tafte of bad fifh, than of 
good meat. However, the flefh of the cabiai, 
when it lives on fifh, may have this bad tafte, 
and, when fed with bread or grain, it may be 
very good. 

As we had this veel alive in Paris, and 
kept it a long time, I am perfuaded that it 
might be propagated in our climate. I men- 
tioned above, p. 65. that it was killed by the: 
cold, But I have fince been informed, that it 

E 2 ea endured 
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endured the winter’s cold very well; but, as it 
was fhut upin a garret, it threw itfelf down from . 
the window, and fell into a veffel full of water, 
wheré it was drowned ; which would not have 
happened, if it had not Bin hurt in the fall nier 
abe edge of te vefel. 
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THE PORCUPINE*. 


HE name given to this animal in moft 
European languages leads to the notion 
that it is a hog covered with briftles, though it 
has no refemblance to the hog but in the grunt- 


* The porcupine has two cutting teeth in each jaw; the body 
is covered with long, hard, and fharp quills, and the upper lip is 
divided. The crefted porcupine has. a long creft on the top of 
the head, reclining backward, and formed of ftiff briftles. The 
body is covered with long quills; thofe on the hind part of the 
body being nine inches in length, very fharp at the ends, and varied 
with black and white. Between the quills are a few hairs. The 
head, belly, and legs are covered with ftrong briftles, terminated 
with foft hair of a dufky colour. The whifkers are long, and the 
ears are likethe human. It has four toes before, and five behind. 
The tail is fhort, and covered with quills. The length, from nofe 
to tail, is two feet, and that of the tail four inches; Pennant’s 
Synopf of Quad. p. 262. 

_ In Greek and Latin, Hyfrix ; in Arabic, Jzur-ban, according to 
Dr. Shaw; in German, Stachelfcbwein 5 i in Italian, Porco /pinofo; 
in Spanifh, Puerco- opino 3 in French, Porc-epic. 

Hyftrix ; Plin. lib, viii. c, 35. Gefner. Quad. p. 563. Raï Synopf. 
Quad. p- 206. 

Porc-epic; Mem. pour Servir à Hi Le des aa part. il. 
p-33- tab. 41. 

Hyftrix orientalis criftata; Seba, tom.i. p.79. tab. 1. fig. x. 
In Seba’s figure, there are only three toes on the hind feet, inftead 


- of five. 


Hyftrix capite criftato; Brifon. Quad. p. 85. , 

Hyftrix .criftata, palmis tetradacy lis: plantis pentadaétylis, 
capite criftato, cauda abbreviata; Lynn. Sy, Nat, p.76. Hafil- 
guift, tin. p. 290. 
| E 3 à ing 
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ing noife it makes, It differs from the hog as 
much as any other quadruped, both in figure 
and internal ftru@ture. Inftead of a long head, 
furnifhed with long ears, armed with tufks, and 
terminated by a fnout ; inftead of cloven feet, 
covered with hoofs, like the hog; the porcu= 
pine has a fhort head, like the beaver, two large 
cutting teeth in each jaw, no tufks or canine 
‘teeth, the upper lip divided like that of the hare, 
round flat ears, and feet armed with claws. In- 
ftead of a large ftomach with an appendix fhaped 
like a cowl, which, in the hog, feems to form 
the fhade betir den the ruminating and other 
quadrupeds, the porcupine has only a fimple fto- 
mach and a large cecum. ‘The parts of gene- 
ration are not apparent, as in the boar ; and the 
tefticles are hid in the groins. From thefe cha- 
racters, joined to the fhort tail, the long. whifkers, 
and the divided lip, we may conclude that the 
porcupine makes a nearer approach to the hare 
or the beaver than to the hog. The hedge-hog, 
which, like the porcupine, is armed with prickles, 
has a greater refemblance to the hog; for its 
muzzle is long, and terminates in a kind of fnout. 
But, all thefe refemblances being flight, and 
the differences confpicuous, the porcupine un- 
queftionably conftitutesa particular fpecies, totally 
diftinét from that of the hedge-hog, the beaver, 
the hare, or any other animal to MER fancy 
may compare it, 

Travellers 
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Travellers and naturalifts have attributed to. 
the porcupine the faculty of darting its quills to 
a diftance, and with fuch force as to inflict deep 
wounds: They have likewife faid, that the quills, 
when feparated from the body of the animal, 
poffefs the extraordinary power of penetrating, 
by their own proper exertion, deeper into the 
flefh, as foon as their points have entered. This 
laft fac is purely imaginary, and the firft is 
equally falfe as the fecond. The error feems to 
have originated from this circumftance, that the 
porcupine, when irritated, erects and moves his 
quills; and, as fome of them are attached to 
the {kin by a delicate pedicle only, they ealily 
fall off. We have examined living porcupines, 
and, though violently agitated, we never faw 
them difcharge their quills like darts. It is not 
a little furprifing, therefore, that the graveft 
authors, both ancient * and modern +, as well 

| | as 


* Arift. Hift. Anim. lib. ix, cap. 39. Plin. Hitt. Nat. lib, viii. 
cap. 53. Oppian. de Venatione. 

+ Thofe quills, fay the anatomifts of the academy of fciences, 
which were ftrongeft and fhorteft, eafily parted from the fkin, 
being lefs firmly attached to it than the others. Thefe are like. 
wife the quills which the porcupines dart againft the hunters, by 
fhaking their fkin as dogs do when they come out of the water, 
Claudian, in the fame manner, remarks, that the porcupine is 
himfelf the bow, the quiver, and the arrow, which he employs 
againft the hunters ; Mem, pour Servir a PHift. des Animaux, 
tom. iii. p.114. Note, Fable is the province of the poet; and 
therefore Claudian merits no reproach. But the anatomifts of the 
academy fhould not have adopted this fable, which they feem to 
. BA have 


24 
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as the moft fenfible travellers *, fhould join in 
giving their fuffrages to a falfehood. Some of 
them tell us, that they themfelves. have been 
wounded by thefe darts :: Others affirm, that the 
quills are difcharged with fuch violence as to 
pierce a plank at the diftance of feveral paces 7. 
The marvellous always augments and gathers 
force in proportion to the number of heads 
through which it pafles. Truth, on the con- 
trary, lofes in performing the fame route. Not- 
. withftanding the abfolute negative I have ftamp- 
ed on thefe two fictions, I am perfuaded that it 
will fill be repeated: by a thoufand future 
writers, that the porcupine darts his quills, and 
that thefe quills, when feparated from the ani- 
mal, penetrate deeper, by their own proper ex- 
ertion, into the bodies which they, have once 
entered Ï. | 
The 
have done for no other purpofe didn that of quoting Claudian ; for, 


from their own account, it appears that the porcupine does not dart 
his quills to a diftance, but that they only fall off when he fhakes 


himfelf; Wormius, Muf. Wormian. p. 235. Watton. p. 56. Aldrov. 


de Quad. Digit. p. 473. and feveral other refpectable writers, have 
adopted this error. 

* Tavernier, tom. ll. p. 20. Kolbe, tom. ill. p. 46. Barbor, 
Hift. Gen. des Voyages, tom. iv. p. 237: | 

+ When the porcupine is enraged, he darts his quills, which are 
fometimes two fpans in length, with fuch rapidity and force, againft 
men and other animals, that they will pierce a plank of wood ; 
Voyage en Guinée, par Bofman, p. 253. 

t From this group of credulous travellers, we mutt. except 
Dr. Shaw. © Of the many porcupines which I have feen in 
Africa, I never knew any of oy wee though very much pro- 

voked, 
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The porcupine, though originally a native of 

‘ the warmeft climates of Africa and India, can 
exift and multiply in colder countries, fuch as 

* Perfia, Spain, and Italy. Agricola. remarks, 
that the porcupine was not tranfported into Eu- 
rope long before his time. It is found in Spain, 
and more commonly in Italy, particularly in 
the Apennine mountains in the environs of 
Rome. It was from this laft place that M. Mau- 
duit, who, ftimulated by his love of natural hif- 
tory, fent us the porcupine which M. Dauben- 
ton. has defcribed. We have given the figure 
of this Italian porcupine, as well as that: of 
India. The flight differences between them de- 


pend on the climate, or perhaps they are only 
individual varieties. 


voked, that could dart their quills. Their ufual method. of de- 
fence is, to recline themfelves on one fide, and, upon the enemy’s 
near approach, to rife up quickly, and gore him with the ereéted 
_ prickles upon the other ;? Shaw’s Travels, p. 176. P. Vincent 
Marie by no means afferts that the porcupine darts his quills : 
He only fays, that this animal, when he meets with ferpents, 
againft whom he carries on a perpetual war, rolls himfelf up like 
a ball, concealing his head and feet, and then rolls upon, and 
kills them with his briftles, without running any rifk of being 
wounded. He adds, what we believe to be true, that, in the 
ftomach of the porcupine, different kinds of bezoar are formed. 
Some of thefe are only a mafs of roots enveloped with a cruit ; 
others, which are fmaller, feem to be compofed of pieces of 
ftraw and fand; and the fmalleft kind, which exceed not the 
fize of a nut, appear to be real petrifaétions. We have no doubt 
as to, the truth of thefe faëts ; for we found a bezoar of the firit 
kind, or an ægagropilus, in the ftomach of a porcupine which was 

fent to us from Italy. 
Ariftotle, 


14 « THE PORCUPINE: | 
Ariftotle, Pliny, and all the naturalifts, tell us, 

that the porcupine, like the bear, conceals itfelf 

during the winter, and brings forth in thirty 


days. Thefe fadts we have not been able to 


afcertain ; and it is fingular, that, in Italy, where 
the animal is common, and where, at all periods, 
there have been learned philofophers and acute 
obfervers, no man has ever written its hiftory. 
On this fubje&, as well as on many others, Al- 
drovandus has only copied Gefner; and the Gen- 
tlemen of the Academy, who have defcribed and 
diffeted eight porcupines, fay little or nothing 
concerning their ceconomy and manners. We 
only learn from the teftimony of travellers, and 
of thofe who keep the porcupine in menageries, 
that, in a domeftic flate, it is neither wild nor 
ferocious, but on ly anxious for liberty ; ‘and 
that, by the affiftance of its fore teeth, which are 
{trong and fharp, like thofe of the beaver, it cuts 
wood, and pierces the door of its cage*. We 
likewife know, that it is eafily fed upon crumbs 
of bread, cheefe, and fruits; that, in a flate of 
liberty, it lives upon roots and wild feeds; that, 
when it gets admiflion to a garden, it makes 
great havock, and devours ali kinds of pot-herbs 
with avidity; that, like moft other animals, it 


* There are porcupines in Guiney. They grow to the 


height of two or two and a half feet, and their teeth are fo | 


fharp and ftrong that no wood can refit them. ‘I put one into 
a barrel, imagining that it was fufficiently fecured; But, in one 
pe it gnawed through the wood, and made its efcape ; Voyage 


Bofinan, p» 253: b s 
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becomes fat about the end of fummer; and 
that its flefh, though fomewhat infipid, is not 
bad to eat. 

By examining the form, fubftance, and orga+ 
nization of the quills, we eafily perceive that 
they are tubes, and only want vanes to be real 
feathers. From this circumftance, the porcupine 
conftitutes the fhade between quadrupeds and 
birds. The quills, particularly thofe near the 
tail, make a noife by ftriking each other when 
the animal walks. He.can elevate or deprefs 
his quills, as the peacock raifes or lowers the 
feathers of his tail. Hence the mufcular part 
of the fkin is capable of ating with force, and 
its ftruture is nearly the fame with that of fome 
birds. We have marked thefe relations, though 
not very apparent. It is always fixing one 
point in Nature, who often efcapes our re- 
fearches, and feems, in her produ@ions, to 
fport with thofe who with to cultivate her ac- 
quajntance, | 


La OT 


“a 


3 “The COENDOU, or BRASILIAN. 
PORCUPINE*. 


more errors to detect than truths to relate. 
“Thi fource of thefe errors is to be derived from 
this clroumdanee, that, of late, the hiftory. of 
‘animals 


D every article we have treated of, there are 


* The Brafilian Porcupine has a fhort blunt nofe, and long 
white whifkers. Beneath the nofe is a bed of fmall fpines. The | 
top of the head, back, fides, and bafe of the tail, are covered 
with fpines. The longeft on the lower part of the back and tail 
are three inches in length, very fharp, white, and barred near 
their points with black» ‘They adhere clofely to the fkin, which 
is quite naked between them. ‘They are fhorter and weaker as 
they approach the belly; and, on the breaft, belly, and lower 
part of the legs, they are converted into dark brown briftles, 
The feet are divided into’ four toes, and the claws are very long. 
On the place of the thumb, there is a great protuberance. ‘The 
tail is eighteen inches long, flender, and taper towards the end; 
‘the laft ten inches of it is almott naked, having only a few hairs 
on it, and has, for that length, a ftrong prehenfile quality; 
Pennant’s Synopf, Quad. p. 264. 

Coendou; the name of this animal in Guiana ; 

Coendou ; AZ iffion du P. d’ Abbeville au May aginon, p. 249. 

Hoitztlacuatsin, feu tlacluatzin, fpinofo hyftrice Nove Hifpa-. 
niæ 5 Hernandez, Hit. Mex..p. 422% Nieremberg, p. 1 54. 

Ourico caheiro, Marcgrav. Brafil. p. 233. Pipe, Brafil. p.99. 
oh 
Hyftrix Americanus; Razz Synopf. p. 208. 

Hyitrix prehenfilis, pedibus tetradaétylis, cauda elongata, pre- 
henfili, feminuda; Linn. Sy. Nat. p. 76. 

Hy ftrix 
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animals has been folely compofed by men who 
are prejudiced with methodical arrangements, | 
and who miftake their trifling fyftems for the 
genuine regifters of Nature. No animals be- 
longing to the warm climates of the Old Conti- 
nent exift in America; neither are any of the 
South American animals to be found under the 
Torrid Zone of Africa and Afia. The porcu- 
pine, as formerly remarked, is an original inha- 
bitant of the warm countries of the Old World; 
‘and, having never been found in the New, his | 
name has been transferred to fuch animals as 
refembled him, and particularly that now under 
confideration. On the other hand, the coendou - 
of America has been tranfported to the Eaft In- 
dies; and Pifo, who probably knew not the por- 
cupine, made Bontius*, who treats only of ani- 
mals belonging to the fouth of Afia, engrave the 
American coendou under the name of the true 
porcupine; fo that, at firft fight, we would be 
tempted to think that this animal exifted equally 
in America and in Afia. With a little attention, 
however, it is eafy to perceive, that Pifo, who, 
in this article, as well as in moft parts of his 
work, is but the plagiary of Marcgrave, has not 


Hyftrix cauda longiffima, tenui, medietate extrema aculeorum. 
experte; Briffon. Quad. p. 87. 

Hyftrix longius caudatus, brevioribus aculeis; Barrère, Bane. 
_ Equin. p. 153. 
Cuandu, Braflienfibus, Lufitanis. 
Chat épineux ; De/marchais, tom. il. p. 303. 
# Jac. Bontii, Hitt. Indiæ Orient. p. 54. 4 

| | only 
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only copied Marcgrave’s figure of the. coendot - 
into his hiftory of Brafil, but likewife engraved 
it again for Bontius’s work, which he digefted 
and publifhed. Hence, though we have the 
figure of the coendou in Bontius, we muft not 
conclude that it exifts in Java, or in any other 
part of the Eaft Indies, nor take this figure for 
that of the porcupine, between which and the 
coendou there is no fimilarity, except that both 
have quills or fpines. 

It is to Ximenes, and afterwards to Hernan- 
dez, that we owe our firft knowledge of this 
animal, which they have pointed out under the 
Mexican name of AHoitztlacuatzin: ‘The élacu- 
atzin is the opoflum ; and oztztlacuaizin fhould 
be tranflated the b7i//ly or /binous opoffum. This 
denomination has been ill applied; for thefe 
animals have very little refemblance. Marcgrave 
has not adopted this Mexican name, but calls the 
animal by its Brafilian name, cwandu. Marc- 
grave, however, ought to have perceived, that: 
his Brafilian cuandu was the fame animal with 
the hoitztlacuatzin of Mexico, efpecially as his 
figure and defcription correfpond very well with 
thofe of Hernandez; and as ‘Laét, the editor 
and commentator of Marcgrave, fays, in exprefs 
terms *, that the fpinous tlacuatzin of Ximenes, 


* Videtur effe idem animal aut faltem fimile quod Fr. Ximenès 
defcribit fub nomine Tiaquatzin fpinoi. De Laër, Annotatio in 
cap. ix. lib. vi. Marcgrave, p. 233. 
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and the cuanda, are probably the fame animal. 
From the few-notices to be collected from tra- 
vellers, it appears that there are two varieties of | 
thefe animals, which the naturalifts have copied 
from Pifo* into their. catalogues, as two. dif- 
tinét fpecies, namely, the great and the {mall 
cuandu}. But the error, or the negligence of 
Pifo, is apparent; for though he gives thefe 
coendous in two feparate articles, and feems to : 
regard them as diftin@ fpecies, he reprefents 
both by the fame figure: Hence we are entitled 
to pronounce them to be the fame animal. There 
are alfo fome naturalifts who not only make 
two fpecies of the great and {mall coendou, but 
have feparated them from the hoitztlacuatzin, 
and given the whole three as different animals: 
I acknowledge, indeed, that, though the coendou 
and hoitztlacuatzin are probably the fame animal, 
their identity is not fo certain as that of the 
. great and {mall coendou. 


_ * Cuandu major; Pin. Hifi. Braf. pag. 324. fg. pag. 328. 
Cuandu feu cuandu minor; Plon. Id. pag. 99. fig. ibid. 

eae ‘Hy ftrix longius caudatus, brevioribus aculeis ; Barrére, Arf. 
Nat. de la Fr. Equinox. Porc-epic, pag. 153.—— Hyftrix minor ; 
Leucopheus, Gouandou ; id. ibid. 

Hyftrix cauda longiflima tenui, medietate extréma aculeorum 
experte. Hyftrix Americanus major; Le Grand Porc-epic a’ Ame. 
wique; Briff. Regn. Anim. pag. 130. Hyftrix cauda Jongifima, 
tenui medietate extrema aculeorum experte. Hyfirix America- 
nus; Le Porc-epic d’Amerique. Id. pag. 129. Hyihix aculeis 
apparentibus, cauda brevi et craffa. Hyftrix nove Hifpanie. 
Le Porc-epic de la Nouvelle Efpagne. Id, pag. 127. Sail hs 
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However this matter ftands, the coendou is 
not the porcupine. The former is much fmaller. 
His head and muzzle are proportionally fhorter. 
He has no plume or creft on his head, and his 
upper-lip is not divided. He has a long tail; 
but that of the porcupine is very fhort, He is 
- rather a carnivorous than a frugivorous animal 3. 
for he endeavours to furprife birds, {mall qua- 
drupeds, and poultry *, while the porcupine — 
lives upon pot-herbs, roots, and fruit. Like the 
hedge- hog, he fleeps during the day, and moves 
about inthe night. He climbs trees +, and fuf- 
pends himfelf by the tail upon the branches. 
He may be tamed. He commonly lives in 
elevated places f ; and he is found through the 
whole continent of America, from Brafil and 
Guiana, as far as Louifiana, and the fouthern 


* This fa&t, which is afferted by Marcgrave and Pifo, is not 
certain; for Hernandez, on the contrary, fays, that the hoitztla- 
cuatzin feeds upon fruits. . 

+ Scandit arbores fed tardo greflu, quia pollice caret; de- 
fcendens autem caudam circumvolvit ne labatur, admodum enim 
metuit lapfum, nec falire poteft; Marcgrav. Hif. Nat. Braf. 
p- 233- We fpied a porcupine upon a fmall tree, which 
we cut down for the pleafure of feeing the animal fall.—— He is 
very fat, and the natives eat his flefh; Voyage de la Hontan, tom. i. 

jae Ze 

! t Carnem habet bonam et pergratam; nam affatam fæpe 
comedi, et ab incolis valde æftimatur; Marcgrav. p. 233.— His 
flefh is very good, and it is fcalded, like that of the hog. But the 
favagé women previoufly pull off all the quills from his back, of 
which they make various trinkets. After being fcalded, 
wathed, and roafted on a fpit, it is of equal value with a pig; 
Defeript, de? Amerique par Denis, tom. i. p. 324. 


parts 
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parts of Ganada. But the porcupine is confined 
to the warm regions of the Old Continent. 

By conferring the name of porcupine upon 
the coendou, the fame powers have alfo been 
afcribed to him, particularly that of fhooting his 
quills. It is aftonifhing, that naturalifts and 
voyagers fhould agree in this fa&, and that Pifo, 
who ought to have been lefs fuperftitious, be- 
caufe he was a phyfician, fhould gravely tell us, 
that the quills of the coendou pierce the flefh 
by their own proper force, and penetrate into 
the bowels of an animal. Though thefe facts 
be evidently abfurd, Ray is the firft author who 
denied them. But how many abfurdities have 
been expofed by men of fenfe, which are ftill 
daily affirmed by other men who believe they 
poflefs a greater portion of underftanding ? 


S Up Perel Bove NT, 

IN Guiana there are two fpecies of Coendous. 
The largeft weighs from twelve to fifteen pounds. 
They keep always on the higheft trees. They 
. eat none during the day. Their odour is very 
. trong, and felt at a great diftance. The fe- 
males bring forth their young, to the number of 
two, in the holes of trees. They feed on the 
leaves of thefe trees, and are not very common. 
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Their flefh is extremely good; and thé negroes 
prefer it to that of the paca. According to M. 
de la Borde, the two fpecies never mix. They 
are never found in pairs, except in the feafon of 
love. At other times, they are folitary; and” 
the: females never quit the tree in which they 
have brought forth. . Thefe animals are apt to 
bite; but their bite is neither {trong nor dan- 
gerous. 

The individuals of the mall {pecies weigh 
about fix pounds., They are not more numerous 
than the others... The tigers are deadly foes to 
the coendous; and they never appear on the 
ie dug the day. 
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HIS animal has never réceived a proper 

name. Placed by Nature in the defert 
regions of North America, it enjoys an inde- 
pendent exiftence, remote from man, from 
whom it has obtained no denomination, which 
is the firft badge of his empire. Hudfon hav- 
ing difcovered the land which it inhabits, we 


* The Canada porcupine has fhort ears, hid in the fur. 
The head, body, legs, and upper part of the tail, are covered 
with foft, long, dark brown hair. On the upper part of the 
head, back, body, and tail, there are numbers of fharp, ftrong 
quills. The longeft are on the back, the leaft towards the head 
and fides. The longeft are three inches; but all are hid in the 
hair. Intermixed are fome ftiff ftraggling hairs, three inches 
longer than the reft, and tipt with dirty white. The under fide 
of the tail is white. ‘There are four toes on the fore feet, five 
behind, each armed with long claws, hollowed on their under 
fide. The form of the body is exactly that of the beaver, but is 
not half the fize. One which Mr. Banks brought from News 
foundland was about the fize of a hare, but more com paétiv made. 
The tail was about fix inches long; Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad. 
p. 266, 

The porcupine from Hudfon’s Bay; Edw. Hifi. of Birds, p. 52: 
Ellis’s Voyag. p. 42. Clerk’s Voyag. vol. 1. p. 177. 191. 

Cavia Hudfonis ; Khin. Quad. p. 51. 

Hyftrix aculeis fub pilis occultis, cauda brevi et craffa ; Brifen. 
Quad. p: 87. : 

Hyftrix dorfata, palmis tale plantis pentadaéty lis, 
cauda mediocri, dorfo folo fpinofo ; Linn. yh Nat. p. 79. 

L ‘Urlon'; ; Buffon. | 
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fhall give it a name which recalls that of its firft 
matter, and indicates, at the fame time, its poig- 
nant and briftly nature. Befides, it was necef- 
fary to beftow a name upon it, to prevent its 
being confounded with the porcupine, or the 
coendou, which it refembles in fome characters, 
but differs fo widely from them in all others, that 
it ought to be regarded as a particular fpecies. 
It likewife belongs to a northern climate, while 
the other two are natives of the fouth. : 

_ Edwards, Ellis, and Catefby, have all men- 
tioned this animal. The figures given by the. 
two firft authors correfpond with ours; and we 
doubt not but they are the fame fpecies We 
are even tempted to believe, that the animal de- 
fcribed and engraved by Seba*, under the name 
of a fingular Eaft India porcupine, and which was 
afterwards pointed out by Klein +, Briffon f, 
and Lianæus ||, in their methodical catalogues, _ 
by the characters given by Seba, might be the 
fame with the animal under ‘queftion. . This 
would not, as formerly remarked, be the only 
time that bé has exhibited American animals 
as belonging to the Eañ Indies. We cannot, 


* Porcus aculeatus fylveftris, dice Hy ftrix orientalis fingularis ; 
Seba, vol. i, p. 84. tab. 52. fig. 1. 

+ Acanthion cauda prolonga acutis pilis horrida, in exitu quafi 
panniculata; Klein de Quad. p. 67. 

t Hyftrix cauda longifima, aculeis undique obfita, in extremo 
panniculata. Hyftrix Orientalis. The Indian porcupine ; Brifon. 
Regn. Anim. p. 131. 

{| Hyftrix macroura, os hae PERTE see longiffima, 
 -aculeis clavatis; Linn, Sy. Nat. p. 77. 
however, 
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however, be fo certain with regard to this ani- 
mal as we have been with feveral others. We 
fhall only fay, that the refemblances appear to 
be very great, and the differences but flight; and 
that, as thefe animals are little known, the dif- 
ferences may be only individual varieties, or thofe 
which diftinguifh males and females. 

The Canada porcupine might be called the 
brifily beaver. It is a native of the fame coun- 
try, is of the fame fize, and has nearly the fame 
figure. Like the beaver, it has two long, fharp, 
and ftrong cutting teeth in each jaw. Inde- 
pendent ofits quills, which are fhort, and almoft 
~ concealed among the hair, it has, like the bea- 
ver, a double fur, the firft confifting of long foft 
hairs, and the fecond of a down ftill more foft. 
When the animal is young, the quills are pro- 
portionally larger, and more apparent, and the 
hairs are fhorter and thinner than in the adults. 

This animal avoids all kinds of moifture. He 
retires and depofits his excrements under the 
roots of hollow trees*. He fleeps much, and 
feeds chiefly on the bark of the juniper bushes. 
In winter, the fnow ferves him for drink; and, 
in fummer, he drinks water, which he laps like 
a dog. The favages eat his flefh, and clothe 
themfelves with his fur, after depriving it of the 
quills and briftles. 


* See Edwards, Hitt. of Birds, Pp: 52. 
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The TANREC and the TENDRAG, 
~ or ASIATIC HEDGEHOG *. 


HOHE Zanrecs or Tendracs are {mall Eaft In- 

| dian animals which have fome refemblance 
to our hedgehog, but differ fo much from it as 
to conftitute a diftinét fpecies. This is apparent, 


* The Tendrac, or Afiatic hedgehog, with a long flender nofe, 
Short rounded ears, and fhort legs. ‘The upper part of the body is 


ee 


covered with fhort fpines, white, and marked crofs the middle. 


with ruft colour. ‘The face, throat, belly, buttocks, and legs, 
are thinly covered with whitifh, fine, but hard hair. The tail is 
very fhort, and covered with fpines. About,the nofe there are 
fome hairs above two inches long. It is of the fize of a mole. 

The other, or the Tawrec, is rather larger, It is covered with 
fpines only on the top and hind part of the head, the top ané fides 
of the neck, and the fhoulders ; the longeft were on the upper part 
of the neck, and ftood ere&t. The reft of the body was covered 
with yellowifh briftles, among which were intermixed fome that 
were black, and much longer than the others. Each of thefe ani- 

-mals, which are varieties of the fame fpecies, had five toes on 
each foot ; Pennant’s Synopf of Quad. p. 317. | S 

Erinaceus Americanus albus; Seba, tom. i. p. 78. tab. 49. 
fig. 3. ——This hedgehog, which Seba fays was fent to him from 
Amboyna, has fo ftrong a refembiance to the tendrac, that it muft 
be the fame animal; and, if it is a native of Madagafcar, it 
ought not to be found in America. With regard to this ani. 
mal, Seba is wrong in every article; for it neither belongs to 
America, nor 15 it white, but only lefs brown than our European 
hedgehog. 


independent 
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independent of infpeGtion or comparifon; for 
‘they never roll themfelves up into a ball, like 
the hedgehog; and befides, the tanrecs are found 
in Madagafcar, where there are alfo hedgehogs 
of the fame kind with ours, which bear not the 
name of ¢aurec, but are called Sora *, 

There feems to be two fpecies, or perhaps 
two races of tanrecs: The firft, which is nearly 
as large as our hedgehog, has a muzzle propor- 
tionally longer than the fecond; its ears are alfo 
more apparent, and it has fewer briftles than 
the other, to which we have given the name of 
Tendrac, to diftinguifh it from the firft. This 
tendrac is not larger than a large rat. Its muzzle 
and ears are fhorter than thofe of the tanrec, 
which laft is covered with {maller briftles, but 
equally numerous with thofe of the hedgehog. 
The tendrac, on the contrary, has no {pines but 
on the head, the neck, and the withers, the reft 
of the body being covered with coarfe hair, like 
hogs briftles. 

Thefe {mall animals, which have fhort legs, 
move very flowly. They grunt and wallow in 
the mire like hogs t. They are fond of water, 
in which they dwell longer than upon land. 
They are caught in falt water, in canals, and in 
{mall gulfs of the fea. They are very ardent 


* Voyage a Madagafcar, par Flacourt, p. 152. 
+ Recueil des Voyages qui ont fervir a PEtabliffement de 18 
SC des Indes de Hollande, tom. 1, p. 412. | 
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in their amours, and multiply greatly *. They 
dig holes in the ground, into which they retire, 
and lie in a torpid ftate during feveral months. 
In this ftate, their hair falls off, which grows 
again after they awake. They are generally 
very fat; and, though their flefh be infipid and 
reedy, the Indians eat it with pleafure. 


* Relation de Fr. Cauche, p. 127.——— Voyages de la Coms 
Pagnic des Indes de Hollande, p. 412. 
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SECOND VIEW or NATURE. 


NDIVIDUALS, whatever their kind or num- 

‘ber may be, are of no value in the univerfe. 
Species are the only exiftences in Nature; for they 
are equally ancient and permanent with herfelf. 
To form a diftin® idea of this fubject, we fhall 
not confider fpecies as a collection or fucceilion 
of fimilar individuals, but as a whole, inde- 
pendent of number and of time, always active 
and always the fame; a whole, which has been 
reckoned one in the works of creation, and, 
therefore, conftitutes only a unit in Nature. Of 
all thefe units, the human fpecies holds the firft - 
rank: The others, from the elephant to the mite, 
- from the cedar to the hyflop, are in the fecond 
and third orders. ‘Though different in form, in © 
fubftance, and even in life, each retains its pro- 
per place, fubfifts by itfelf, defends itfelf againft 
the others, and the whole together reprefent 
animated Nature, who fupports, and will con- 
tinue to fupport herfelf in the fame manner as 
we now behold her. A day, a year, an age, or 
any given portion of time, conflitutes no part of 
her duration. Time itfelf relates only to indi- 
viduals, to beings whofe exiftence is fugitive, 
But the exiftence of fpecies is conftant; their 
_ permanence produces duration, and their diffe- 
3 : rences 
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rences give rife to number. Let us confider 
fpecies in this light; let us give to each an equal 
right to the indulgence and fupport of Nature. 
To her they are all equally dear; for, on each 
of them, fhe has beftowed the means of fubfift- 
ing, and of lafting as long as herfelf. 

Let us now fuppofe the fpecies to change 
places with the individual. We have already feen 
what Nature is in relation to man; let us next 
confider in what light fhe would appear to a : 
being who reprefented the whole human fpecies. 
In the fpring, the verdure of the fields revives, . 
the buds and flowers expand, the bees recover 
from their torpid ftate, the {wallow returns to 
our land, the nightingale chants the fong of love, 
the ram frifks, the bull lows with defire, and all 
animated creatures are eager to join and to mul- | 
tiply their fpecies; we have then no idea but 
that of reproduction and the increafe of life. — 
On the other hand, when the dark feafon of 
cold and froft approaches, animated beings be- 
come indifferent, and even avoid each other; 
the inhabitants of the air defert our climates, 
thofe of the water lofe their freedom under 
vaults of ice; many animals grow torpid, and — 
dig retreats for themfelves in the ground; the 
earth hardens, the plants wither; and the trees, 
deprived of their foliage, bend under loads of 
fnow and hoar-froft; every object excites the 
idea of Janguor and annihilation. But thefe 
ideas of renovation and deftruction, or rather 

4 thefe 
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thefe images of death and life, however great 
and general they appear, are only individual and 
ue Man, as an individual, thinks in this 
manner: But the being whom we have fubftitut- 
ed for the fpecies, thinks and judges in a man- 
ner more fublime and general. In this alternate 
deftruétion and renovation, in all thefe fuccef- 
five viciffitudes, he perceives only permanence 
and duration. The feafon of one year is to him 
the fame as that of the preceding, the fame as 
that of millions of ages. The thoufandth ani- 
mal, in the order of generation, is the fame to 
him as the firft. In fine, if man lived for ever, if 
all the beings which furround him exifted in the 
fame manner as they do at prefent, the idea of 
time would: vanifh, and the individual would 
become the fpecies. 

Why fhould we not confider Nature fé a 
few moments, under this new afpe& ? [n truth, 
man comes into this world enveloped in dark- 
nefs. ‘The mind being equally naked with the 
body, he is born without knowledge and with- 
out defence. He brings nothing with him but 
pañlive qualities. He is obliged to receive the 
impreffions of objets on his organs; the light 
fhines long on his eyes before he can recognife 
it. At firft, he receives every thing from Na- 
ture, and makes her no returns. But, as foon 
as his fenfes have acquired ftrength and activity, 
_ as foon as he can compare his fenfations, he 
reflects upon the univerie ; he forms ideas, and 

retains, 
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retains, extends, and combines them. Man, 
efpecially when he has been inftructed, is not a 
fimple individual: He reprefents, in a great 
meafure, the whole human fpecies: He begins 
with receiving from his parents the knowledge 
which had been tranfmitted to them from their 
fathers: Thus, by means ‘of the divine arts of 
writing and printing, the prefent age is, in fome 
. meafure, identified with thofe that are paf. 
This accumulation, in one man, of the expe- 
rience of many centuries, extends the limits of 
his being to infinity. He is no more than a 
{imple individual, born, like other animals, with 
the capacity of attending to prefent fenfations 
_ alone: He is nearly the being we fuppofed to 

reprefent the whole fpecies. He reads what is 
_ paft, fees the prefent, and judges of the future; 
and, in the torrent of time, which carries off 
and abforbs all the individuals of the univerfe, 
he perceives that the fpecies are permanent, and 
Nature invariable. ‘The relations of objects. 
being always the fame, to him the order of time 
appears to be nothing. In his eyes, the laws of 
renovation only counterbalance thofe of perma- 
nence. A continual fucceffion of fimilar beings 
is, in effet, equivalent only to the perpetual 
exiftence of one of thefe beings. | 

What purpofes, then, are ferved by this vaft 
train of generations, this immenfe profufion of 
_ germs, many thoufands of which are abortive 
for one that fucceeds? Does not this perpetual 


; propagation 
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propagation of beings, which are inceflantly de- 
ftroyed and renewed, uniformly exhibit the fame 
fcene, and occupy neither more nor lefs of Na- 
ture? From whence proceed thofe alterations of 
life and death, thofe laws of growth and decay, 
all thofe individual viciffitudes, and all thofe 
reiterated reprefentations of one and the fame 
thing? They are derived from the very effence 
of Nature, and depend on the firft eftablifhment 
of the univerfal machine; the whole of which 
is fixed and ftable; but each of its parts being 
capable of motion, the general movements of 
the celeftial bodies have produced the particular | 
motions of this terreftrial globe. The penetrat- 

‘ing forces by which thefe immenfe bodies are 
_ animated, by which they act reciprocally upon 
each other at a diftance, animate at the fame 
time every particle of matter; and this mutual 
propenfity of all the parts toward each other, is 
the firft bond of beings, the principle of confift- 
ence and permanency in Nature, and the fup- 
port of harmony in the univerfe. The great 
combinations give rife to the fmaller relations : 
The motion of the earth on its own axis having 
divided the portions of duration into day sit 
night, all its animated inhabitants have their 
times of light and of darknefs, of waking and 
fleeping. The action of the fenfes, and the mc- 
tions of the members, which conftitute a great 
part of the animal ceconomy, are related to this 
firft combination. Would there be fenfes alive 

to 
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to light in a world where perpetual darknefs 
reigned ? 

The inclination of the axis of the eatth pro 
ducing, in its annual motion round the fun, con+ 
fiderable changes of heat and cold, which we call 

feafons, all vegetables havé alfo, either totally or 
partially, their feafons of life and of death. The 
fall of the leaves and fruits, the withering of 
herbs, and the deftruction of infe@s, depend 
entirely on this fecond combination. In climates 
where it does not take place, the life of vegetables 
is never fufpended, and every infec completes 
its peculiar period of exiftence. Under the line, 

where the four feafons make but one, the earth 
is always covered with flowers, the trees are in 
perpetual verdure, and Nature wink a conti - 
nual fpring. 

The particular conftitution of animals and of 
plants is relative to the general temperature of 
the earth, and this temperature depends on the 
fituation or diftance of the earth from the fun. 
If removed to a greater diftance, our animals and 
plants could neither live nor vegetate. The 
water, the fap, the blood, all the liquors, would 
lofe their fluidity: At a fmaller diftance, they 
would vanifh and diffipate in vapour. Ice and 
fire are the elements of death; temperate heat 
is the firft germ of life. 

The living particles diffufed through organized 
bodies are related, both by their ativity and 
number, to the particles of light, which ftrike 

and 
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and penetrate all matter with their heat. Where- 
ever the rays of the fun can heat the earth, its 
furface is covered with verdure, and peopled 
with animals. Even ice itfelf, as foon as it dif- 
folves into water, feems to be fecundated. This 
element is more fertile than that of the earth: 
From heat it receives motion and life. The fea 
produces, every feafon, more animals than the 
earth fuftains: But it produces fewer vegetables. 
| Hence all the animals which inhabit the ocean, 
by not having, like thofe on the land, a perma- 
nent ftock of vegetable fubftances to fupport 
them, are under the neceflity of feeding upon 
each other; and to this combination their im 
menfe multiplication is to be referred. 

Every fpecies having been originally created, 
the firft individuals ferved as a model to their 
defcendants. The body of each animal or ve- 
getable is a mould, to which are affimilated in- 
differently the organic particles of all animals or 
vegetables which have been deftroyed by death 
or confumed by time. The brute particles, 
which formed part of their compofition, return 
to the common mafs of inanimated matter. But 
the organic particles, whofe duration is perma-. 
nent, are refumed by organized bodies: They 
- are firft extracted from the earth by vegetables, 
then abforbed by animals which feed upon ve- 
getables, and thus ferve for the expanfion, fup- 
port, and growth of both. By circulating per- 
 petually from body to body, they animate all 

à “ organized : 
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organized beings. The ftock of thefe living fub- 
ftances is always the fame. They vary only in 
form, or in difference of appearance. In fertile 
ages, during the times of the greateft popula- 
tion, the whole furface of the earth feems to be 
covered with men, domeftic animals, and ufeful 
plants. But, during the period of famine and 
depopulation, the ferocious animals, noxious in- 
fects, parafitical plants, and ufelefs herbs, refume, 
in their turn, dominion over the earth. Thefe 
changes, fo fenfible to man, are perfeétly indif- 
ferent to Nature: The filk- worm, fo precious tous, 
is to her only the-caterpillar of the mulberry tree. 
Though this caterpillar, which minifters to our 
luxury, fhould difappear, though the plants 
which nourifh our domeftic animals fhould be 
devoured by other caterpillars, though others 
fhould threaten’ with deftruétion the fubftance 
of our corns before the harveft, in fine, though 
man and the larger animals fhould be ftarved by 
the inferior tribes, Nature would not be lefs full, 
nor lefs alive, She protects not one at the ex- 
pence of another; fhe equally fupports the whole. 

_ But, with regard to individuals, fhe knows not 
= number, and views them only as fucceflive 
images of the fame impreflion, as fugitive fha-. 
dows, of which the fpecies is the fubftance. 

There exifts, therefore, in the earth, air, and 
‘waters, a determined quantity of organic matter 
which nothing can deftroy, and, at the fame 
time, a determined number of moulds capable 
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dé affimilating it; and thefe moulds are perpe- 
tually ee and renewed. © This number 
of moulds, or individuals, though variable in 
every fpecies, is, upon the whole, always the 
fame, always proportioned to the quantity of. 
living matter. If this matter. were redundant, 
if it were not at all times equally occupied, and 
entirely abforbed by the moulds which already 
exift, it would form others, and produce new 
fpecies. Being alive, it never remains without 
‘ation ; and its union.with brute matter is fuffi- 
cient to conftitute organized bodies. It is to 
this great combination, or rather to this invari- 
able proportion, that Nafire owes her form and 
confiftence. 
As the laws of Nature, dit the number, 
fupport, and equilibrium, of the fpecies, are 
fixed and permanent, fhe would uniformly ex- 
hibit the fame appearances, and, in all climates 
and times, would be abfolutely and relatively 
the fame, if her complexion did not vary almoft 
infinitely in individual forms. The impreffion 
of each fpecies is a figure, the principal features 
of which are engraven in characters which can 
never be effaced. But all the acceflory fhades 
and touches are greatly diverfified ; no indivi- 
dual has a perfe&t refemblance to dnothar ; ‘no 
_fpecies exifts without a number of varieties. In | 
‘the human fpecies, which bears the ftrongeft 
marks of divinity, the impreflion varies from 
white to black, from {mall to great, &c. The 
VOL, Vil. | G. _ Laplander, | 
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Laplander, the Patagonian, the Hottentot, the 
‘European, the American, and the Negro, though 
fprung from the fame parents, have by no means 

the fimilarity of brothers. 

All fpecies, therefore, are fubjeët to indiv idual 
differences: But the conftant varieties, which 
are perpetuated through fucceflive generations, 
belong not equally to every fpecies. ‘The more 
dignified the fpecies, its figure is the more fixed, 
and admits of fewer varieties. ‘The multiplica- 
tion of animals being inverfely proportional to 
their magnitude, and the poflibility of differ- 
ences being in the dire& proportion to the num- 
bers they produce, there muft neceflarily be 
more varieties among the fmall than the large 
animals, and, for the fame reafon, a greater 
number of fpecies which make a near approach 
to each other. In large animals, the unity of 
the fpeciés is more fixed, and the diftance which 
feparates them is alfo more extended. How. 
many varieties and neighbouring fpecies ac- 
company, follow, or precede the fquirrel, the 
rat, and other finall quadrupeds, while the ma- 
jeftic elephant walks alone, and without a peer, 
at the head of the whole! 

The brute matter, of which the mafs of the 
earth is compofed, is a virgin or untouched fub- 
ftance, that has undergone no alterations. But 
the whole has been more than once put in mo- 
tion, and difturbed by the hand of Nature. The 

“globe of the earth has been penetrated by fire, 
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and afterwards covered and difordered by water. 
The fand which fills the interior parts of the 
earth is a vitrified matter. The thick beds of 
clay which cover its furface, are only the fame 
fand decompofed by the operation of the waters. 
Granite, free-ftone, flint, and all the metals, are 
nothing but this fame vitrified matter, the par- 
ticles of which are united, condenfed, or fepa- 
rated, according to the laws of their affinity. 
All thefe fubftances are perfe&ly inanimate : 
They exift, and will continue to exift, indepen- 
dent of animals and vegetables. But there are 
many other fubftances, which, though they ap- 
pear to be equally inanimate, derive their origin 
from organized bodies: Marble, limeftone, chalk, 
and marl, are compofed of the fpoils of fhells, 
and of thofe fmall animals which, by tranf- 
forming the water of the fea into ftone, pro- 
duce coral, and all the madrepores, the varieties 
of which are numberlefs, and the quantity af- 
moft immenfe. Pit-coal, turf, and other fub- 
ftances, alfo found in the fuperior ftrata of the 
earth, are nothing but the refidue of vegetables 
more‘or lefs corrupted and confumed. In fine, 
there are other fubftances, though fewer in num- 
ber, fuch as pumice-ftones, fulphur, the fcoriæ 
of iron, afbeftos, and lava, which have been 
thrown out by volcanoes, and produced by a fe- 
cond action of fire upon the original matters. 
To thefe three great combinations may be re- 
. G 2 ferred 
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ferred all the relations of brute matter, and all 
the fubftances of the mineral kingdom. 

The laws of affinity, by which the conftituent 
‘particles of thefe different fubftances feparate 
from each other, in order to unite among them- 
feives, and fora homogeneous mafles, are the 
fame with that general law by which the celef- 
tial bodies at upon one another. Their exer- 
tions are mutual, and proportioned to their 
maffes and diftances.. Globules of water, of 
fand, or of metal, act upon each other in the fame 
manner as the earth acts upon the moon: And, 
if thefe laws of afhnity have hitherto been re- 
garded as different from thofe of gravity, it muft 
be afcribed to the confined views we have taken 
of the fubje@t. Figure, which, in the celeftial 
bodies, has almoft no effect upon their mutual 
action, becaufe the aiftance is immenfe, has great 
influence when the diftance is very fmall. If 
the earth and moon, inftead of a fpherical figure, 
-were both fhort cylinders, and equal throughout 
in their diameters, their reciprocal ation would 
not be fenfibly altered by this difference of figure, 
-becaufe the diftance of all the parts of the 
moon from thofe of the earth would be very 
little changed. But, if thefe fame globes were 
cylinders of great extent, and placed near each 
other, the law of their reciprocal action would 
appear to be very different ; becaufe the relative 
diftances of their parts would be greatly varied. 
Hence, whenever figure becomes a principle in 

diftance, 
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diftance, the law feems to vary, though, in fa@, 
it remains always the fame. 

From this principle, the human intelle& may 
advance one ftep farther, and penetrate deeper 
into the operations of Nature. We are ignorant 
of the figure of the conftituent particles of 
_ bodies. Water; air, earth, metals, and all homo- 

geneous fubftances, are unqueftionably compofed 
of elementary particles, which are fimilar among 
themfelves, but whofe figure is unknown. Pof- 
terity, by the aid of calculation, may difclofe 
this new field of knowledge, and afcertain, with 
confiderable precifion, the figure of the elements 
of bodies. They will take the principle we have 
eftablifhed as the bafis of their reafoning : 4// 
matter is attracted in the inverfe ratio of the 
fquare of the diftance ; and this law feems to ad- 
mit of no variation in particular attractions, but 
what arifes from the figure of the conflituent par- 
ticles of each fubjiance ; becaufe this figure enters 
as an element or principle into the diflance. Hence, 
when they difcover, by reiterated experiments, 
the law of attraction in any particular fubftance, 
they may find, by calculation, the figure of its 
conftituent particles. To make this matter more 
clear, let us fuppofe, that, by placing mercury 
on a perfectly polifhed furface, we find, by ex- 
| periment, that this fluid metal is always attracted 
in the inverfe ratio of the cube of the diftance, 
we mult inveltigate, by the rules of falfe pofition, 
what figure gives this expreflion ; and this 
G 3 figure 
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figure will be that of the conftituent particles of | 
mercury. If, from thefe experiments, it appeared 
that the attraction of mercury was in the inverfe 
ratio of the fquare of the diftance, it would be 
demonftrated that its conftituent particles are 
_fpherical ; becaufe a fphere is the only figure 
which obferves this law, and, at whatever dif- 
tance globes are placed, the law of their attraction 
is always the fame. : 

Newton conjectured, that chemical affinities, 
which are nothing but the particular attractions 
we have mentioned, were produced by laws 
fimilar to thofe of gravitation. But he feems not 
to have perceived, that all thefe particular laws 
were only fimple modifications of the general 
law, and that they appeared to be different, only 
becaufe, at very fmall diftances, the figure of. 
atoms which attract each other has a greater in- 
fluence upon the expreflion of this law, than the 
mafs of matter. 

Upon this theory, however, the intimate 
knowledge of the compofition of brute matter 
folely depends. The bafis of all matter is the 
fame; and the form of it would likewife be the 
fame, if the figure of its conftituent particles . 
were perfectly fimilar. One homogeneous fub- 
ftance cannot differ from another, but in pro- 
portion to the difference of the figures of their 
primitive particles. A body, of which all the 
particles are fpherical, ought to be one half fpe- 
cifically lighter than another whofe particles 


are | 
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. are cubical ; becaufe the firft, by touching each 
other only in points, leave intervals equal to the 
fpaces they occupy, while the cubical particles 
unite without leaving the fmalleft void, and, 
confequently, form a matter one half heavier 
than the firft. Though figures may be infinitely 
varied, they feem not to be fo numerous in Na- 
ture as might be imagined ; for fhe has fixed the 
limits of gravity and levity. Gold and air are 
the two extremes of denfity. All the figures 
admitted by Nature, therefore, are comprehended 
between thefe two terms; and all thofe which 
would have produced heavier or lighter fub- 
{tances have been rejected, 
When I fpeak of figures employed by Nature, 
I mean not that they are necellarily, or even 
exactly, fimilar to thofe geometrical figures 
which exift in our imagination. We make laws 
* by fuppofition, and we render them fimple by 
abftraion. There are, perhaps, neither exact 
cubes, nor perfect fpheres in the univerfe. But, 
as nothing exifts without form, and as, accord- 
ing to the diverfity of fubftances, the figures of, 
_ the elements are. different, fome of them muft 
neceflarily approach tq the fphere, the cube, and 
all the other regular figures which we have con- 
ceived. The precife, the abfolute, the abftract, 
which fo often prefent themfelves to our minds, 
can have no real exiftence, becaufe all objects 
are related, differ only by almoft imperceptible 
fhades, and are allied by proximation. In 
| G 4 | the 
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the fame manner, wiles I mention one FEU 
as being entirely full, becaufe it is compofed of | 
cubical particles, and another of being only half . 
full, becaufe its conftituent particles are {pherical, 


I HE only comparatively, and mean not that. 


fuch fubftances really exift ; for we know from 
experience, that, in HAE a bodies, fuch as 


glafs, which is both denfe and heavy, the quan-.' 


tity of matter is very {mall in proportion to the. 


extent of the intervals; and it might be de- 


monftrated, that gold, which is the denfeft 


fpecies of matter, contains more. vacuities than . 


fubftance. | 
The confideration of the powers ey: Na is 
the object of rational mechanics; that of fenfible 
mechanics is only a combination of particular 
| pOWeis, and is reduced to the art of conftruéing" 
. machines. Neceflity and convenience have atall : 


times infured the culture of this art. The an- 2 


- cients excelled in it as well as the moderne But 
| yational mechanics is a fcience invented in our” 


k. 


‘days. All philofophers, from Ariftotle ‘toDefcartes, 4 


have reafoned like the vulgar upon the nature of. 


- motion. , They have CC ‘miftaken, the | 4 


efle for the caufe. They knew no force but ~ 
that of impulfion, to which they attributed the. 
effects of other forces, . and referred to it all the. 
phænomena of the univerfe. Ifthe notion had 
been plaufible, or even poflible, this impulfion,. 


which they regarded as the fole caufe, muft at _ 


 leaft have nak a ‘general effect, which equally 
belonged 
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belonged to all ‘matter, cand which continually 
exerted itfelf in all places, and at all times. 
The oppofite. was daily demonftrated to them. 
Did they not perceive, that, in bodies at reft, 
this force had no exiftence; that, in projected 
bodies, it fubfifted but a fhort time, and was 
foon deftroyed by refiftance; that, to renew it, 
a frefh impulfe was neceflary ; and that, confe- 
quently, fo far from being a general caufe, it 
was, only a particular effet, produced by more 
general effects 2:1; 

Now, a general effet is what ought to He, 
called a caufe; for the real caufe of this effec 
can never be known to us; becaufe all our 
knowledge is derived from RTE ; and an 
effle@ being fuppofed general, and belonging 
equally to all matter, we can compare it to no- 
thing, and, of courfe, can know it only by the 
fa. Hence attraction, or gravity, being a ge- 
nepal effet common to all matter, and demon- 
ftrated by the fa, it ought to be regarded as a 
caufe, and to it fhould be referred all other 
particular caufes, and even that of impulfion, 
fince it is lefs general and lefs conftant. The 
- difficulty is to perceive how impulfion can be 
an effect of attraGtion. If we refle& on the 
communication of motion by impulfe, we will 
be perfuaded that it can only be tranfmitted from 
ene body to another by elafticity, and that all. 
the hypothefes concerning the communication 


of 
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of motion in hard bodies, are mere fancies, 
which have no exiftence in Nature. A body 
perfectly hard or perfeétly elaftic, is a creature 
of imagination. Neither the one nor the other 
really exift; becaufe nothing exifts abfolutely 
or in extreme, and the idea of perfection is outy 
the abfolute or extreme of a thing. 

If there was no elafticity in matter, there 
could be no impulfive force. When we throw 
a ftone, the motion which it acquires is commu- 
nicated to it by the elafticity of the arm. When 
a body in motion meets another at reft, how can 
we conceive that the one fhould communicate 
motion to the other in any other manner than 
by comprefling the fpring of the elaftic particles it 
contains, which, by recovering itfelf immediately 
after compreflion, gives to the whole mafs the 
fame force that it received. We cannot compre- 
hend how a perfely hard body fhould admit this 
force, or receive motion. Befides, the inquiry 
is ufelefs, as no fuch body exifts. All bodies, on 
the contrary, are endowed with elafticity. Ex- 
periments on electricity prove that its force is 
elaftic, and belongs to matter in general. Though, 
therefore, no other elafticity exifted in the inte- 
rior parts of bodies but that of this ele@rical 
matter, it would be fufficient for the communi- 
cation of motion; and, confequently, to this 


great fpring, as a general effect, the particular 


caufe of impulfion muft be afcribed, 
| Now, 
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_.Now, if we refle& upon the mechanifm of 
” elafticity, we fhall find, that its force depends 
on that of attraction. To obtain a clearer per- 
ception of this fubje@, let us fuppofe the moft 
fimple fpring, a folid angle of iron, or of any 
other hard fubftance: What will be the refult of 
comprefling it? We oblige the parts adjacent to 
the top of the angle to bend, or to feparate a 
little from each other; and, the moment the 
preflure is removed, they approach each other as 
formerly. Their adhefion, from which the co- 
_ hefion of bodies refults, is well known to be an 
effect of their mutual attraction. When the fpring 
is prefled, this adhefion is not deftroyed; be- 
caufe, though the particles are feparated, they 
are not fo far removed from each other as to put 
them beyond their fphere of mutual attraction, 
Of courfe, as foon as the preflure ceafes, this force 
is again exerted, the feparated parts approach, 
and their {pring is reftored. If, on the other 
hand, by a preflure too violent, they are removed 
beyond the {phere of their attraction, the fpring 
breaks; becaufe the comprefling force has been 
greater than that of cohefion, or than that of 
the mutual attraction which keeps the particles 
together. Hence elafticity can exert itfelf only 
in proportion to the cohefion of the particles of 
matter, that is, in proportion as they are united 
by the force of their mutual attraction; and, 
_confequently, elafticity in general, which alone 
can produce impulfion, and the impulfion itfelf, 

| 2 | are 
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are owing to the force of attraction, and depend 
on it as particular effects on a general effet. 
However clear thefe ideas appear to me, I. 
_expe“ not to fee them adopted. The people 
never reafon but from their fenfations; and na- 
tural philofophers judze from their prejudices. 
All thefe muft, therefore, be fet afide, and very. 
few will remain to form a proper judgment. 
But this is the fate of Truth; fhe is content 
with a few admirers, and is always loft in a 
crowd: Though at all times auguft and majeftic, 
fhe is often obfcured by fantaftic notions, or 
totally effaced by brilliant chimeras. This, 
however, is the manner in which | view and 
underftand Nature; and perhaps the is fill 
more fimple: A fingle force is the caufe of the 
phenomena exhibited by brute matter; and this 
force, when combined with that of heat, pro- 
duces: thofe living particles on which all the 
effes of organized bodies depend. 
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The GIRAFFE, or CAMELOPARD*. | 


HE camelopard is one of the moft beauti- 
ful and largeft quadrupeds: Without be- 
ing noxious, he is at the fame time extremely 
ufelefs. ‘The enormous difproportion of his legs, 
of which thofe before are double the length of 
thofe behind, prevents him from exercifing bis 
powers. His body has no ftability; he has a 
ftaggering gait; and his movements are flow 
and conftrained. When at liberty, he cannot 
efcape from his enemies, nor can he ferve man 
. in 
* The camelopard has fhort ftrait horns, covered with hair, 
truncated at the end, and tufted with hair. In the forehead, 
there is a tubercle about two inches high, refembling a third 
horn. The height, from the crown of the head to the foles of 
the fore-feet, is feventeen feet, and that from the top of the rump 
to the bottom of the hind-feet, only nine: The length of the body 
is feven, and from the withers to the loins, only fix feet. The 
fore-legs are not longer than the hind-legs; but the fhoulders are 
of a vaft length, which give the difproportionate height between 
the fore and hind parts. The horns are fix inches long. The 
head is like that of a ftag.. The neck is flender and elegant, and 
on the upper fide there is a fhort mane. The ears are large, and 
the tail long, with ftrong hairs at the end. The colour of the 
whole animal is a dirty white, marked with large, broad, rufty 
fpots ; Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad. p. 20. 
Giraffe, a word derived from Girnaffa, - Siraphah, Zurnaba, 
the name of this animal in the Arabian language, which has 
| been 
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ina done ftate. The fpecies is not nume- 
rous, and has always been confined to the deferts 
of Æthiopia, and to fome provinces in the fouth 
of Africa and India. As thefe countries were 
unknown to the Greeks, Ariftotle has made no 
mention of this animal Pliny fpeaks of it, and 
Oppian defcribes it in a manner which is by no 
means ambiguous *, ‘The Camelopardalis, this 


been adopted by the modern Europeans. Camelopardalis in 
Greek and Latin. Pliny gives the etymology of this com- 
pound name. * Camelorum,’ he remarks, © aliqua fimilitudo in 
aliud transfertur animal, Nadén Ethiopes vocant. Collo fimilem 
equo, pedibus et cruribus bovi, camelo capite; albis maculis 
rutilum colorem diftinguentibus, unde appellata Camelopardalis : 
Diétatoris Cæfaris Circenfibus ludis primum vifa Romæ; ex eo 
fubinde cernitur, afpectu Mes quam feritate confpicua : Quare 
etiam ovis feræ nomen invenit ;? Hif. Nat. Lb. vit. cap. 18. 

La Giraffe, which the Arabs call Zuraapa,; Belon. Of. p. 118, 

Leo Afric. p. 337- Gefner. Quad. p. 160. Raii Synopf. Quad. 
p.90. Briflon. Quad. p. 37. 
_ Camelopardalis, Camelopardalin facre littere vocant Zamer. 
Deuter..14. Ubi Chaldaica tranflatio habet Deba; Arabica, Sa- 
raphah ; Perfica Seraphab ; Septuaginta Camelopardalin ; Hieroni- 
mus Camelopardum ; Ge/ner. Hit. Quad. p.147. fig. p. 149. ubi 
legitur Camelopardalus, icon ex charta quadem nuper impreffa 
Norimberga —— Surzapa nomine altitudine ad fummum verticem 
fapra quinque orgyas, corniculis duobus ferret coloris, pilo levi et 
compofito pulchro; diligenter et probe depiétum Coniftantinopoli 
et in Germaniam tranfmifflum, anno 1559. 

Camelopardalis ; Plin. Hid. vi. c. 18. Dion Caffius, lib. xliii. 
Praneft. pavim. Shaw’s Supplement, p. 88.- Oppian. Cyneg. lib. iii. 
L466. <Aldrov. de Quad. Bifulc. p. 927. fig. p. 931. Profper 
Alpin. Hift. Egypt. tom. ii. p. 236. tab. 14. fig. 4: 

Tragus girafta; Klein. Quad. p. 22. 

Cervus camelopardalus, cornibus fimpliciffimis, pedibus anticis 
longiffimis ; Linn. Syf. Nat. p. 92. f 

* Oppian. de Venat. lib. 1. , 10 

: laft ©: 
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laft author remarks, has fome refemblance to 
the camei. Its {kin is {potted like that of the 
panther, and its neck is as long as that of the 
camel. Its head and ears are fmall, its feet large, 
and its legs long, but unequal, thofe before » 
being much taller than thofe behind, which are 
very fhort, and feem to bring the rump of the 
animal down to the ground. Upon the head, 
near the ears, there are two eminences like two 
{mall ftraight horns. Its mouth refembles that 
of the flag; the teeth are {mall and white, the 
eyes brilliant, the tail fhort, and garnifhed with 
black hairs at the point. By adding to this de- 
fcription of Oppian thofe of Heliodorus and . 
Strabo, we fhall have a pretty juft idea of the 
camelopard. ‘The Æthiopian ambafladors, fays 
Heliodorus, brought an animal of the fize of a 

camel, whofe fkin was marked with lively fpots 
and brilliant colours, and whofe pofterior parts 
were much lower than the anterior. ‘The neck, 
though attached to a pretty large body, was thin, 
the head, in figure, refembled that of the ca- 
mel, and, in fize, it was not twice as large as 
that of the oftrich. The eyes appear to be 
tinged with different colours. The gait of this 
animal was different from that of all other qua- 
drupeds, which in walking lift their feet diago- 
nally, that is, the right fore foot with the left 


_. hind foot. But the camelopard ambles natu- 


rally, lifting the two right or the two left feet 
together. It is a gentle creature, and may be 
conducted 
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conducted at pleafure by a fmall cord put round 
its head *. There is, fays Strabo, a large animal 

in Æthiopia, called camelopardalis, though it has 
no refemblance to the panther; for its {kin is 
not fpotted in the fame manner. The fpots of 
the panther are circular, and thofe of the came- 
lopard refemble the fpots of the fawn or young 
flag. ‘The pofterior parts of.its body are much 
lower than the anterior; fo that, at the rump, it 
is not higher than an ox, and at the fhoulders 
it is higher than a camel. From this difpropor- 
tion of parts, its motions fhould not be quick. 
It is a mild animal, does no mifchief, and feeds 
upon herbs Lei (awed : 

Belon is the firft author who has given a good 
defcription of the camelopard. ‘I faw,’ fays he, 
‘at the caftle of Cairo, an animal commonly 
© called Zurnapa. It was formerly denominated 
© Camelopardalis, a name compounded of leopard - 
© and camel; for it is variegated with the {pots of 
‘ a leopard, and has along neck, like the camel. 
© It is a moft beautiful creature, as gentle in its 
€ difpofitions as a fheep, and more amiable than 
‘ any other wild beaft. Its head is nearly. fimilar 
‘ to that of the ftag, except in fize. Its horns 
‘ are blunt, fix inches long, and covered with 
© hair; thofe of the male are longer than thofe 
‘ of the female. Both male and female have 
‘ large ears, like thofe of a cow, and a black 


* Heliodorus, lib. x. + Strabo, lib, xvi. et xvii. 
wig ‘ tongue 
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# tongue refembling that of an ox. It has no 
teeth in the upper jaw. The neck is long, 
ftraight, and flender. The hotns are rotind 
and delicate, the legs long and flender, and 
thofe behind are fo low, that the animal feems 
to ftand on end. Its feet refemble thofe of an 
ox. Its tail, which hangs as low as the hock, 
is round, having hairs three times as grofs as 
thofe of a horfe. The hair on the body is 
white and red. Its manner of running is 
fimilar to that of the camel. When it runs, 
the two fore feet move together. It lies on its 
belly, and has hard protuberances on its breaft 
and thighs, like the camel. When ftanding, it 
cannot browie the grafs, without fpreading its 
fore feet very wide, and even then the opera- 
tion is performed with great difficulty ; for 
which reafon it could not live in the fields, if 
it were not fupplied with the leaves and fprigs 
Gr irces ",. 
The defcription of Gillius is ftill better than 
that of Belon. ‘I faw, (fays Gillius, chap. 0.) 
* three giraffes at Cairo. They had two horns 
© of fix inches in length, and, on the middle of 
* the front, a protuberance about two inches 
‘high, which refembled a third horn. This _ 
* animal, when he raifes his head, is fixteen feet — 
* high; the neck alone is feven feet; and the 
* length, from the extremity of the tail to the end 
‘ of the nofe, is twenty-two feet. The fore and 
| * Obferv. de Belon, p. 118. 
© VOL. VII. H ~ © hind 
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hind legs are nearly of an equal height. But 
the fore thighs are fo difproportionally long, 
that the back of the animal inclines like the 
roof of a houfe. The whole body is marked 
with large yellow fpots, nearly of a fquare 
figure..... It has cloven feet like the ox. The 
upper lip protrudes beyond the under. The 
tail is flender, with hairs at the point. It ru- 
minates and eats herbage, like the ox. Its mane 
extends from the top of the head along the 
back. When it walks, its legs and flanks on 
both fides feem to be alternately lame; and, 
when it broufes herbage or drinks, it is obliged 
to fpread its fore legs prodigioufly wide.’ | 
Gefner quotes Belon for affirming that the 
horns of the giraffe fall off like thofe of the fal- 
low deer *. I could never difcover this fa& in 
Belon. He only fays, in the above paflage, that 
the horns of the giraffe are covered with hair. 
He makes no other mention of this animal, ex- 
cept when treating of the axis, where he remarks, 
‘ that the ground colour of the giraffe is white, 
* and that the large {pots fcattered over the body 
‘ are reddifh, but not fo red as thofe of the 
* axis +.’ This faét, however, which I can ne 
where difcover, would be of great importance in | 
determining the nature of the giraffe; for, if its 
horns fhed annually, it belongs to the deer kind; 
and, on the other hand, if its horns are perma-. 


f : 


* Giraffis et dre cornua cadunt ; Belon, Gefner, Hifi. Quads 
p. 148, > +. Obferv. ds Belon, p. 120. 
nent, 
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nent, it muft be referred to the ox or goat kind. 
Until we obtain a diftin@ knowledge of this faa, 
we cannot affirm, as our nomenclators have done, 
- that the giraffe belongs to the genus of ftags 
and it is aftonifhing that Haffelquift, who has 
lately given a very long and very inanimated 
defcription of this animal, has faid nothing con= 
cerning its nature. After amafling methodically, 
that is, like a {chool-boy, a hundred minute and 
infignificant characters, he fays not a fyllable 
regarding the fubftance of the horns, and leaves 
us ignorant whether they are folid or hollow, 
whether they fhed or not, whether, in a word, 
they are wood or horns. I here give Haflel- 
quift’s * defcription, not on account of its utility, 

but 


_# Cervus- camelopardalis. Caput prominens, labium fupe- 
tius craflum, inferius tenue ; nares oblonge, ample; pili ri- 
gidi, fparfi in utroque labio anterius et ad latera. Superciliz . 
rigida, diftinétifima, ferie una compofita. Oculi ad latera ca- | 
pitis, vertici quam roftro, ut et fronti quam collo, propiores, - 
Dentes, lingua cornua fimpliciflima, cylindrica, breviffima, 
bafi craffa, in vertice capitis fita, pilofa bafi pilis longiflimis ri- 
gidis teéta, apice pilis longioribus ereétis, rigidiffimis, apicem 
longitudine fuperantibus, cinéta. Apex cornuum in medio 
‘horum pilorum obtufus nudus. Eminentia in fronte, infra 
cornua, inferius oblonga humilior, fuperius elevatior, fubrotunda, 
poftice parum depreffa, inæqualis. Auricula ad latera capitis 
infra cornua pone illa pofita. Collum ereétum, compreflum, 
Jongifimum, verfus caput anguftiffimum, inferius latiufculum. 
Crura cylindrica anterioribus plus quam dimidio’ longioribus. 
Tuburculum craffum, durum in genuflexum. Ungues bifulci, 
ungulati. Pili breviffumi univerfum corpus, caput, et pedes 

H 2 tegunt. 
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but of its fingularity, and, at the fame time, 
to perfuade travellers to ufe their own eyes, and 
. not to view objects through the medium of other 
‘men’s: It is neceflary to caution them againft 
fuch methodical arrangements, the authors of 
“which lay reafon afide, and believe themfelves 
wife in proportion to their want of genius, Have 
we advanced a fingle ftep, after fatiguing our- 
felves with this enumeration of minute, equivo- 
cal, and ufelefs characters? Do not the defcrip- 
tions given by the ancients and moderns, in the 
paflages above quoted, convey a more diftinct 
picture, and clearer ideas of this animal? Fi- 
cures fupply all fuch trifling characters ; it is the 
province of hiftory to mark thofe which are 
more important: A fingle glance of the eye upon 
a good figure conveys more information than 


tegunt. Linea pilis rigidis longioribus per dorfum a capite ad 
‘caudam extenfa, Cauda teres, lumborum dimidia longitudine, 
‘non jubata. Color totius, corporis, capitis, ac pedum ex maculis 
‘fufcis et ferrugineis variegatus. Maculæ palmari latitudine, 
‘figura irregulari, in vivo animali ex lucidiori et obfcuriore 
variantes.” Magnitudo cameli minoris, longitudo totius a labio 
fuperiore ad finem dorfi fpith. 24. Longitudo capitis fpith. 4, 
colli fpith. 9 ad 10, pedum anter. fpith. 11 ad 13, pofter. fpith. 
“7, ad 8, longit. cornuum vix fpithamalis. Spatium inter cornua 
“pith. 3, longit. pilorum in dorfo poll. 3, latitud. capitis juxta 
tuberculum vel eminentiam fpith. 4, prope maxillam fpith. 1, colli 
‘utrinque prope caput fpith. 1, in medio fpith. 12, ad bafin fpith. 2 
‘ad 3, latitud.” “Lat. abd. anterius fpith. 4, pofter, fpith. 6 ad 7. 
‘Craffities pellis aut corii cervi vulgaris. . . . Defcriptio antecedens 
‘juxta pellem animalis far@tam; animal vero nondum vidi; Voyag. 
a’ Haffelquiff, Roftock 1762. ° 
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defcriptions of this kind, which always become 
more obfcure in proportion to their minutenefs. 
In the year 1764, a drawing of the giraffe, 
accompanied with fome remarks, was fent to the 
academy of fciences, from which we learn, that 
this animal, which was thought to be peculiar 
to Ethiopia *, is likewife found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
figure is fo incorrect, that no ufe can be made of 
it; but, as the remarks contain a kind of de- 
fcription, they merit infertion. ‘ In an expedi- 
‘tion, made in the year 1702, two hundred 
© Jeagues to the north of the Cape of Good Hope, 
‘ we found the camelopardalis, whofe figure we 
“have fubjoined. The body refembles that of 
¢ an ox, and the head and neck thofe of a horfe. 
¢ All thofe we met with were white with brown 
“fpots. It has two horns, and cloven feet. The 
“two we killed, and whofe fkins have been 
‘ tranfmitted to Europe, were of the following 
‘ dimenfions: The length of the head, one foot 
‘eight inches; the height, from the extremity 
‘of the fore-foot to the withers, ten feet, and 
* from the withers to the top of the head, feven 
‘ feet, in all feventeen feet high. The length, 


* The giraffe is no where found but in Æthiopia. I faw two 
tame ones in the royal palace. I remarked, that, when they 
wanted to drink, they were obliged to fpread the fore-legs very 
wide, otherwife, though their necks were long, they could not 
reach the water. What I relate, I faw with my eyes ; Relation de 
Thevenot, p. 10, ? 
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€ from the withers to the reins, is five feet fix 
€ inches, and from the reins to the tail, one foot 
¢ fix inches: Thus, the whole length of the body 
€ is feven feet. The height, from the hind feet 
‘to the reins, is eight feet fix inches, From 
© the difproportion in the height and length, it 
€ appears that this animal can be of little ufe. 
‘ He feeds upon the leaves of trees; and, when 
© he wants to drink, or to take any thing from 
€ the furface of the earth, he is obliged to bend 
© down on his knees.’ 

In examining what travellers have faid con- 
cerning the giraffe, I find they all agree, that this 
animal, when in its natural fituation, can reach 
with its head from fixteen to feventeen feet. 
high *; and that its fore legs are twice as long 
as the hind legs ; fo that, when it fits on its crup- 
per, it feems to be entirely on end}. They 

likewife 


* Profper Alpinus is the only author who gives a different 
idea of the magnitude of this animal, by comparing it to a {mall 
horfe: ‘ Anno 1581, Alexandria vidimus camelopardalem, 
« quem Arabes zurnap et noftri giraffam appellant ; hæc equum 
‘ parvum elegantiflimumque repræfentare videtur;’ p, 236. 
There is every reafon to believe, that the giraffe feen by Profper 
Alpinus was very young, and had by no means acquired its full 
‘growth. The fame remark may be made with regard to the fkin 
defcribed by Haffelquift, which he fays was of the fize of a fmall 
camel. . A 

+ The fore-feet of the giraffe are twice as long as thofe 
behind, which, by fupporting a long ftraight flender body, . 
raifes the fore part of the animal to a prodigious height. Its 
head nearly refembles that of a flag, except that its blunt 

~ horns 
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likewife agree, that, on account of this difpro- 
portion, it cannot run quickly; that its difpo- 
fitions are extremely mild; that, by this quality, 
as well as by other phylical habits, and even by 
the form of the body, it approaches nearer to 
the nature of the camel than any other animal ; 
and that it is one of the ruminating animals, 
and, like them, wants the cutting teeth in the 
upper jaw. We likewife learn, from the tefti- 
mony of fome voyagers, that this animal is 
found in the fouthern parts of Africa, as well as 
in thofe of Afia *. 


From what we have related, it is evident, that 
the giraffe is a peculiar {pecies, and very dif- 


horns exceed not half a foot in length. Its ears are long, like 
thofe of a cow, and it has no teeth in the upper jaw. Its hairs 
are round and fine, its limbs flender, refembling thofe of a 
flag, and its feet are like thofe of a bull. Its body is very flen« 
der, and the colour of its hair refembles that of the lynx. In 
. manners and difpofitions, it refembles the camel; Voyage de 
Villamont, p. 688.—— I faw, at the caftle of Cairo, two giraffes. 
_ Their neck was longer than that of the camel, and they had two 
horns of half a foot in length, on the top of the head, and a {mall 
one on the front. ‘The two fore-legs were very long, and the 
hind ones remarkably fhort; Co/mographie du Levant, par Thevet, 
ps 142 

_ * Inthe ifland of Zanzibar, in the neighbourhood of Mada- 
gafcar, there is a certain quadruped called grafe or giraffe, which 
has a neck about a fathom and a half in length, and its fore-legs 
are much longer than thofe behind. Its head is fmall, and of 
different colours, as well as the body. This animal is very mild 
and tame, and never injures any perfon; De/cript. des Indes Orien- 
sales, par Marc Paul, liv. iii. p. 116. Giraffa animal adeo 
fylvaticum ut raro videri poflit. . . ... homines videns in fugam 
fertur, tametfi non fit multe velocitatis; Leon, Afric. Defcript. 
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ferent from all others. : He feems, however, to’ 
make a nearer approach to the camel than to 
- the ftag or the ox. Itis true the giraffe has two. 
horns, and the camel has none: But the other 
refemblances are fo numerous, that I am not fur- 
prifed to fee the appellation of Jndian camel be- 
flowed on him by fome travellers. Befides, we 
know not the fubftance of which the horns of 
the giraffe are compofed ; and, confequently, we 
know not whether by this part he approaches 
nearer to the ftag or to the ox: They may, per- 
haps, be a fubftance very different from either. — 
They may be compofed of a congeries of hairs, 
like the horns of the rhinoceros ; ‘or they may 
be a fubftance of a peculiar texture. Nomen- 
clators feem to have been firft led into the blun- 
der of ranking the giraffe with the ftags; by the 
pretended paflage of Belon, quoted by Gefner, 
which, if real, would be decifive of the point: 
They appear likewife to have mifunderftood what 
has been mentioned by authors concerning the 
hair of thefe horns. ‘They imagined that thefe 
writers had faid, that the horns of the giraffe 
were clothed with hair, like the new fprung 
horns of the ftag; and hence concluded that 
they were of the fame nature. We fee, on the - 
contrary, from the notes above quoted, that the 
horns of the giraffe are only furrounded with 
_ hair, and have a tuft of large coarfe hairs at the 
point, and not clothed with a down or velvet, 
like thofe of the flag. From this circumftance, 
7102 
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it is not improbable, that the horns of the giraffe 
are compofed of a congeries of hairs nearly in 
the fame manner as thofe of the rhinoceros: 
Their blunt or truncated points feem to favour 
this idea.  Beñdes, if we confider that, in all 
animals, which carry wood inftead of horns, as 
the elk, the rein-deer, the ftag, the roebuck, &c. 
this wood is always divided into branches or 
antlers, and that, on the contrary, the horns of 
the giraffe are Rapin and confift but of one 
ftem, we will be convinced that they are not of 
the fame nature, unlefs analogy, in this inflance, 
be entirely violated. The tubercle on the front, 
which appears to be.a third horn, ftrengthens 
this opinion. ‘The two horns, which are not 
pointed, but blunt at the extremities, are per- 
haps only tubercles; of a greater length than the 
former.’ The females, according to the tefti- 
mony of all travellers, have horns as well as the 
males, only they are fomewhat fmaller. If the 
giraffe really belonged to the deer kind, analogy 
would again fuffer violation; for, among all the 
animals of this kind, none of the females, ex~ 
cept the female rein-deer, have horns, and we 
have given the reafon of this phenomena. On 
the other hand, as the giraffe, on account of the 
excellive height of its limbs, cannot feed upon | 
herbage, but with great difficulty ; as its chief 
and almoft only food confifts of the leaves and 
buds of trees, it may be prefumed, that the fub- | 
fiance of the horns, which are the moft confpi- 
ES cuous 
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cuous refidue of the organic particles derived 
from the food, is analogous to wood, like that 
of the flag. Time will confirm one or other of 
thefe conjectures. A fingle word more added 
to Haflelquift’s minute defcription would have 
determined the genus of this animal. But fchool- 
boys, who have only their mafter’s gamut in their 
heads, or rather in their pockets, muft perpetu- 
ally blunder, and make the moft effential omif- 
fions ; becaufe they renounce that fpirit of re- 
fearch which ought to guide every obferver, and 
fee only through the falfe medium of arbitrary 
arrangements, which prevents them from refle&. 


ing on the nature and relations of the obje€ts they — 


meet with, and obliges them to defcribe upon a 
bad model. As every object differs materially 
from another, the whole fhould be treated in a 
different manner. A fingle character happily dif= 
covered, is more decifive, and conveys more 
| knowledge of the fubject, than a thoufand minute 
and trifling features; for in proportion to their 
number, they neceflarily become equivocal and 
common, and, of courfe, fuperfluous, if not hurt~ 
ful to the real knowledge of Nature, who {ports 
with the rules we prefcribe to her, foars above 
all methodical diftributions, and can only be 
perceived by the penetrating eye of genius. 


ee 
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WE here give the figure of a giraffe from a 
drawing tranfmitted to us from the Cape of 
Good Hope, which we have rectified in fome 
points from the information of Mr. Bruce. With 
regard to the horns of this animal, we are fill 
uncertain whether they are permanent, like thofe 
of the ox, antilope, goat, rhinoceros, &c. or 
whether they are annually renewed like thofe 
_ of the deer-kind. They feem to grow during 
the firft years of the animal's life; but they 
never rife to a great height; for the longeft which 
have been feen exceeded not twelve or thirteen 
inches; and they are generally not above fix or 
eight inches. We are indebted to M. Allamand, 
a celebrated Profeflor at Leyden, for the exact 
knowledge we have obtained concerning thefe 
horns. The following is an extract of a letter 
he wrote on this fubject to M. Daubenton, 1e 
October 31, 1766. 

‘ I have the honour to inform you, that I 
am in poffeffion of a ftuffed giraffe. Both 
you and M. de Buffon have exprefled a defire 
to know the nature of its horns. I have cut 
* off one of them, which I fend you, that 
you may have a more exact idea of it. You 
# will remark, that this giraffe was very young. 
6 The Governour of the Cape, from Woh I re- 

‘ ceived 
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ceived it, writes me, that it was killed when 
lying near its mother. Its height is about fix : 
feet, and its horns, of courfe, are fhort, not 


exceeding two inches and a half. They are 


every where covered with fkin and hairs ; and 
thofe at the point are much longer than the, 
others, and form a pencil, the height of which 
exceeds that of the horn. The bafe of the horn 
is more than an inch broad, and confequently 
forms an obtufe cone. To difcover whether. 
it was hollow or folid, I fawed it through lon- 
situdinally, along with a portion of the fkull 

to which it adhered. I found it to be folid, 
and a little fpongy, becaufe it had not yet ac- 
quired all its confiftence. Such is its texture, 
that it appears not to be compofed, like that 
of the rhinoceros, of hairs united together ; 
and it refembles the horns of the ftag more 
than thofe of any other animal. I would even 


fay, that there is no difference between thefe 


two fubftances, if I were certain, that a horn, 
lately fent to me under that name, was really 
the horn of a giraffe. It is ftraight, half a. 
foot long, and pretty much pointed. There 
{till remain fome veftiges of the fkin with 
which it had been covered ; and it differs from 
à ftag’s horn only in Gate, If thefe obfer- 
vations are not fufficient, I fhall with pleafure 
fend you the two horns, that you may ex- 
amine them along with M. de Buffon. With 
regard to this animal, I fhould farther remark, 
; ‘that 
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that the alledged difference between its fore 
and hind legs feems to be greatly exaggera- _ 
ted; for it is hardly sein hae in my young 
sivaffa” 

Befide thefe horns which are found on the 


head of the female giraffe, as well as on that of 
the male, there is, at almoft an equal diftance 
_ between the noftrils and eyes, a remarkable ex- 


crefcence,:which feems to be'a bone covered 
with a foft fkin, and garnifhed with fmooth hair. 
This ofleous excrefcence is more than three 
inches long, and is much inclined toward, the 


front, or “A a very acute angle with the bone 


of the nofe. The colour of: this animal’s robe 
is a bright fhining yellow, and the {pots are, in 


| general, rhomboidal. 


It is extremely probable, from the infpection 
of thefe horns, which are folid, and refemble in 


fubftance the horns of the ftag, that the giraffe 
may be ranked in the fame genus: Of this there 


could not remain a doubt, if we were certain 
that he fhed his horns annually. But it is now 


unqueftionable that he ought to be feparated 


from the ox-kind, and other animals whofe 
horns are hollow. Meanwhile, we fhall confi- 
der this large and beautiful animal as confti- 
tuting a particular and folitary genus, which 
correfponds very well with the other facts in Na- 


ture, who, in voluminous fpecies, never doubles 


her productions. The elephant, the rhinoceros, 
ae hipprpotamns, and perhaps the giraffe, are 
animals 
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animals forming particular genera, or folitary 
fpecies, who have no collaterals, This is a 
privilege which feems to be conferred folely 
on animals which Stree furpafs all others in 
magnitude. 


In a letter I received from Holland, the - 


fubfcription of which was illegible, I had the 
following defcription of a giraffe : 

* Africa produces no animal more beautiful 
or more curious than the giraffe. From the 
point of the nofe to the tail, he is twenty-five 
feet long. He has received the name of Ca- 
melopard, becaufe he fomewhat refembles the 
camel in the figure of his head, the length of 
his neck, &c. and becaufe his robe is va- 
ricgated with irregular fpots, like that of the 
leopard. He is found at twenty-four leagues 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and is ftill 
more frequent at greater diftances. The teeth 
of this animal are fimilar to thofe of the ftag. 
His horns are a foot long: They are ftraight 
as a man’s arm, garnifhed with hair, and feem 
to be truncated at their extremities. The neck 
conftitutes at leaft one half of the length of 
the animal, which, in figure, pretty much re- 
fembles that of a horfe. The tail would alfo 
be pretty fimilar, if it were equally furnifhed 
with hair as that of the horfe. The legs are 
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like thofe of the flag; the feet are garnihed 
with very black, obtufe, and widely feparated — 

* hoofs. When the animal leaps, he firft raifes 
| ue ‘ithew 
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the two fore feet, and then thofe behind, as a 
horfe would do who had his two fore feet tied — 
together. He runs flowly, and with a bad 
erace: He may be eafily overtaken in the 
chafe. He carries his head always high, and 
feeds on the leaves of trees only, being un- 
able to pafture on the ground, on account of | 
his great height. When he drinks, he is obliged — 
to reft on his knees. The females are gene- 
rally of a bright yellow colour, and the males 
of a brownifh yellow. Some of them are 
nearly white, with brown or black {pots:’ 


Supplement from Schneider’s Edition. 


‘ M. de Buffon, with much propriety, blames. 
our modern nomenclators, becaufe, when treat~ 
ing of the giraffe, they are filent with regard. 
to the nature of his horns, which alone can 
form a criterion to afcertain the fpecies to 
which he belongs; and becaufe they give dry 
and minute defcriptions, without adding a 
figure. We (hall endeavour to fupply both 
thefe defects. 

‘ M. Allamand, profeflor of natural hiftory 


in the univerfity of Leyden, is in pofleflion of 


the ftuffed fkin of a young giraffe. He obli- 
gingly communicated to us a drawing of it, 
which we caufed to be engraven; and he 


added the following defcription, 
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& M. Tulbagh, governour of the Cape of God 
Hope, who has enriched our academical ca= 
binet with many rare productions of ‘nature, 


writes me, that the young giraffe in our pof- 


feffion was killed by his ‘hunters at a confider- 
able diftance from the Cape, when lying near 
its mother, whom it ftill fucked. Hence it 
appears, that the giraffe is not peculiar to 
Æthiopia, as Thevenot has alledged. : | 
‘As foon as I received it, I Strate the 


horns, with a view to elucidate M. de Buffon’s 


doubt with regard to their fubftance. They ~ 
are not hollow like thofe of oxen and goats, — 
but folid, and nearly of an uniform texture, : 
like HU of the flags, from which they differ 
only in being tiie: ftraighter, and not di- 


‘vided into branches, or antlers.” They are 


totally covered with the fkin of the animal ; 


‘and, for three fourths of their length, eid: 


{kin is furnifhed with fhort hair, fimilar to. 


that which covers the body. Toward the | 


points, the hair becomes longer, rifes about 
three inches above the blunt end of the horns, — 


‘and is of a black colour. Hence it is very 


different from the dow n on the UE horns _ 


* of the flag. 


‘ Thefe horns appear not to ibe compofed of 
united hairs, like thofe of the rhinoceros. 
Their. texture is likewife totally different. — 
When fawn through longitudinally, we per- — 


ceive that they a of a hard plate, which 
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conftitutes:theit external furface, and inclofes 
a fpongy fubftance. This, at leaft, is the cafe 


with the horns of my young giraffe. Perhaps 


the horns of adults are more folid. M. de 


Buffon is now in a condition to determine this 


point ; for, along with the horns of my giraffe, 


I fent him another belonging to one more ad- 
vanced in years, which a friend of mine re- 

ceived from the Eaft Indies, at 
* Though thefe horns are folid, like thofe of 
the flag, 1 fufped&t that the animal does not fhed — 


them annually. They feem to be an excref- 


cence of the frontal bone, like the bone which | 


© ferves as a nucleus to the hollow horns of oxen 
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and goats; and, confequently, it is impoffible 
that. they can fall off. If this conjecture be 


well founded, the giraffe conftitutes a parti- 


cular genus, os diftin& from the animals 
which fhed their horns, and alfo from thofe 


© which have hollow but permanent horns. 


‘ In the middle of the front of adult giraffes, 
there is a protuberance which feems to be the | 
rudiments of a third horn. No fuch protube- 
rance appeared in our giraffe; pr obably becaufe 


it was too young. 


‘ All the authors, both ancient and modern, 
who defcribe this animal, tell us, that the fore 


© legs are twice as long as the hind ones. They 


could not poffibly be deceived concerning a. 
character fo ftriking. But I can affirm, that, 
in this article, the giraffe mutt change greatly | 
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in growing; for, in our young one, the hind 
legs were equally long with thofe before. This 
circumftance, however, prevents not the ante- 
rior part of the giraffe from being higher than 
the pofterior, which is owing to the difference 
in the thicknefs of the body, as may be feen in 
the figure. : But this difference is by no means 
fo great as has been reprefented. | 
‘ The neck of the giraffe is the firft thing 
which ftrikes a fpectator. It is longer than 


that of any other quadruped, not excepting 


the camel, who, befides, folds his neck in dif-- 
ferent ways, which the giraffe feems to be in- 
capable of performing. 


- © His colour is a dirty white, interfperfed with 
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-yellowifh fpots, very near each other on the 


neck, more diftant on the reft of the body, 
and dE a figure which approaches to a paral- 


lelogram or rhomb. 


‘ The tail is flender, in proportion to the 
length and ftature of the animal. Its extre- 
mity is garnifhed with a tuft of black hairs, 
which are feven or eight inches long. 

‘ The mane is compofed of .reddifh hair, 
three inches long, and inclined toward the 
hind part of the body. It extends from the 


head along the neck,:and down to the middle 


of the back ; and, at the diftance of fome 


: inches, it is again continued; but the hair in- 


clines toward the head. It feems to recom- . 


 mence near the origin, and to extend tothe 
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extremity of the tail: But the hairs are {hort, 
and fearcely to be diftinguifhed from thofe 
which cover the reft of the body.» 

‘ The eye-lids, both fuperior and inferior, are 
garnifhed with a range of very ftiff hairs. There 
aré fimilar hairs, but thinly fcattered, round the 
mouth, 

‘ The afpett of the giraffe indicates a mild and 
docile animal; and this is the character given 
of him by thofe who have feen him alive. 

‘ This defcription of the giraffe, added to 
what M. de Buffon has collected from dif- 
ferent authors, and accompanied with the 
figure, is fufficient to give us more exact ideas 
concerning this animal than we had hitherto | 
obtained. 

M. Alamand’s great knowledge and accuracy, 
in every fubje@ of which he treats, are apparent 
from the above defcription. I would have 
copied his engraving, if his giraffe had not been 
too young. ‘The figure I have given is that of 
an adult. I fhall only remark, that I fufpect 
the longeft of the horns he was fo obliging as 
to fend me, does not belong to a giraffe. The 
fhort ones are very thick, while it is very thin, 
in proportion to their refpeftive lengths. In the 
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anonymous defcription above related, it is faid, 
that the horns of the adult pirattcs are a foot in 


length, and as thick as a man’s arm. Vf the horn 
og confideration, which is half a foot long, 
| NS Bere, _ really 
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really belonged to a giraffe, it ought to be double 
its prefent thicknefs. Befides, this pretended 
horn of a giraffe is fo fimilar to the firft horns of 
-ayoung ftag, that it may be regarded as belong- 
ing to the latter animal. 

_As to the nature of the giraffe’s horns, I am 
he to adopt M. Alamand’s opinion. The 
protuberance on the front, which is unqueftion- 
ably ofleous, makes a kind of third horn. The 
-horns adhered to the cranium, without the fup- 
port of moulds; and, confequently, ought to be 
confidered as offeous prolongations of the bones 
of the head. The hair which furrounds and 
overtops them has no refemblance to that which 
covers the young fhoots ‘of the ftag, or fallow 
_ deer. This hair feems to be permanent, as well 
as the {kin from which it iffues. Hence the horn 
of the giraffe is a bone, and differs from that of 


_ : theox by its covering, the latter being furrounded 


with a horny fubftance, or hollow horn, and the 
former with hair and fkin. 
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The LAMA®* and the PACOS+. 


I" all languages, two names are frequently 
beftowed on the fame animal, one of which 
relates to its ie of liberty, at the other to its 
domeftic 


* The lama, or camel of Chili and Peru, has an almoft even 
back, fmall head, fine black eyes, and very long neck, bending 
much, and very protuberant near the junction with the body. In 
a tame ftate, it has fmooth fhort hair; in a wild ftate, long coarfe 
hair, which is white, gray, and ruflet, difpofed in fpots. Accord- 
ing to Hernandez, itis yellowifh, with a black line from the head 
along the top of the back to the tail, and the belly is white. The 
fpotted may poffibly be the tame; the laft the wild lamas. The 
tailis fhort; the height is from four to four and a half feet ; and 
the length, from the neck to the tail, fix feet. In general, the 
fhape exactly refembles that of the camel, only it wants the dorfal 
bunch ; Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad. p. 64. | 

Lamu, lhama, glama, buanacus, guanaco, cornera de tierra, gua- 
napo, wianaque, felon ichiatl oquitli, bueque chillebueque, names 
given to this animal by the Spaniards, and the natives of Chili and 
Peru: 

_ Ovis Peruana ; Hepnand..Mox: p. 660. Verte fa il. p. 243. 

Huanuca-lhama; de Laët, p. 328. 

Ovis Indica; Ge/ner, Quad. p. 149. 

Llama ; Church. Colled. p. 44. Guanoco; ibid. Cieza’s Travels, 
p.232. Frexier’s Voyages, p. 154. Feuillée, Obf. Peru, p. 23. 
 Ulloa’s Voy. vol. i. p. 478. Wood’s Voyage, in Dampier, vol. iv. p. 95. 

Camelus glama, corpore levi, topho pectorali ; Lynn. Sur. Nat. 
2-91. 

Camelus Peruvianus, glama diétus ; Rai Synopf. Quad. p. 145. 

Camelus pilis brevifimis veftitus ; camelus Pervanus; le - 
chameau de Perou ; Brifon, Quad. p. 34. 

Camelus fpurius; Klein, Quad. p. 42. 

+ The body of the pacos is covered with long and very 
fine wool, of the colour of dried rofes, or a dull purple. The 

1 3 my : 
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domeftic ftate. The wild boar and hog are the 


‘fame animal, and thefe two names have no re- 
lation to any difference in the nature of the crea- 
tures, but to the condition of the fpecies, one 
part cf which is under the dominion of man, 
and the other independent. The fame remark 
applies to the lamas and pacos, which were the 
only domeftic animals * of the ancient Ameri= 
cans: Thefe names were appropriated to the 
animals in their domeftic condition. The wild 
lama was called Awanacus or guanaco, and the 
wild pacos, vicuna, ot vigogne. I thought this _ 
remark neceflary to prevent confufion. Thefe 


belly is white: In a tame ftate, the colour varies. It is fha- 
ped like the former, but much lefs. The leg of one 1 faw 
was about the fize of that of the buck; Pennant’s Synopf. of 
Quad. p. 66. 

Pacos; Hernandez, p. 663. 

. Paco, vicuna; De Lact, p.328. Cieza, p. 233. 
- Ovis Chilenfis; Marcçgrav. p. 244. Wood's Voyage, Dampier, 
vol. iv. p- 95. Narborough’s Voyage, p. 32. 

Alpague, vicuna; Frezier’s Vo gages p. 153: Ulloa’s Voyage, 
vol. 1. p. 479. | mai 

Camelus feu camelo congener Peruvianum lanigerum, Pacos 
dictum ; Rati Synopf. Quad. p.147. 

Camelus laniger ; Klein. Quad. p. 42. 

Camelus pills prolixis toto corpore veftitus ; Le: Pigogne Briffin, 
Quad. p. 35. 

Camelus pacos, tophis nullis, corpore lanato; Lina. Sy. Nat. 
rl 

* Before the arrival of the Shaniasds, the Indians of Peru had 
no domeftic animals but the pacos and the huanacus ; Hift. des 
Incas, p. 265. 


animals. 
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animals ate peculiar to the New World: They 
even love particular lands, beyond which they 
are never found. They appear to be confined 
to that chain of mountains which extends from 
New Spain to Terra Magellanica. ‘They inha- 
bit the moft elevated regions of this globe, and« 
feem to require a lighter air than that of our 
higheft mountains. 

It is fingular, that, though the lama and pacos 
are domettic in Peru, Mexico, and Chili, as the 
horfe is in Europe, or the camel in Arabia, we 
have hardly any knowledge of them; and that, 
though the Spaniards have had the dominion of 
thefe vaft countries for more than two centuries, 
none of their authors have given a complete 
hiftory and exact defcription of thefe animals. It 
is alledged, indeed, that they cannot be tranf- 
ported into Europe, nor even defcend from their 
mountains, without perifhing in a fhort time. 
But, in Quito, Lima, and other towns, where 
men of letters refide, thefe -animals might be 
drawn, defcribed, and diflé&ed. Herrera * fays 
very little concerning them ; ; and Garcilaflo T 


only 


_ * Inthe mountains of Peru there is a fpecies of camel, the es, 
of which is manufa@ured into cloth; De/eript. des Indes Occiden- 
tales, par Herrera, p. 244. 
+ P. Blas Vallera remarks, that the cattle of Peru ate fo 
mild that children ufe them as they ‘pleafe. There is a larger 
‘and a fmaller kind. The tamed huanacus (Jamas) are of dif- 
ferent colours, and the wild kind are all of a bay brown. 
' Thefe animals are about the height of a flag, and refemble 
the ah ath only they want the bunch, and their neck is long 
I 4 and. 
%, 
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only copies what had been mentioned by cther 
writers. Acofta and Gregoire de Bolivar have 
collected the greateft number of fats regarding 
the natural difpofitions of the lamas, and the 
utility derived from them. But we know nothing 
»of their internal ftru€ture, and of their time of 
geftation : We know not whether the lama and 
pacos be two diftiné fpecies ; or whether they 
intermix together. Thefe, and many other facts 
neceflary to complete their hiftory, are ftill ob- 
jects of inquiry. 

Though they are faid to perifh when removed 
from their: native country, it is certain, that, 
after the conqueft of Peru, fome lamas were 
tran{ported to Europe. The animal mentioned 
by Gefner, under the name of Allocamelus, and 
of which he gives a figure, is a lama, that was _ 
brought alive from Peru to Holland in the year 
1558 *. . It is the fame with that mentioned by 


Matthio- 
and fmooth..,.The cattle called paco lamas (pacos) are not 
nearly fo Net efteemed....'The pacos are fmaller than the 


lamas, and refemble the wild vicunas. They are very delicate and 
flender ; and their wool, though the quantity of it be fmall, is ex- : 
tremely.fine. Acofta remarks, that this animal, as well as feveral 
others, is varioufly employed as a medicine by the natives; Hi. 
des Incas, tom. i, p. 260. 

* Allocamelus Scaligeri apparet effe hoc ipfum animal cu- 
jus figuram proponimus ex charta quadam typis imprefla mu- 
tuati cum hac defcriptione, Anno Domini 1558, Junii die rg. 

animal hoc mirabile Mittelburgum Selandiæ adveétum eft, 
antehac a Principibus Gérmaniæ nunquam vifum, nec a Pli- 
nio aut antiquis aliis fcriptoribus commemoratum. Ovem In- 
dicam effe dicebant e Piro (forte Peru) regione, fexies mille 
milliaribus 
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Matthiolus *, under the denomination of Eig- 
phocamelus, and which he has pretty accurately 
defcribed. The pacos, and perhaps alfo the 
lama, have feveral times been brought to Spain, 
with a view to naturalize them f. We ought, 
therefore, to be better informed concerning thefe 
animals, which might be rendered extremely 
ufeful to us; for, it is probable, that they would 


milliaribus fere Antverpio diftante. Altitudo ejus erat pedum 
fex, longitudo quinque; collum cigneo colore candidiflimum. 
Corpus (reliquum) rufum vel puniceum. Pedes ceu ftruthoca- 
meli, cujus inftar urinam quoque retro reddit hoc animal (erat 
autem mas annorum etatis quatuor) ; ast Hift. Quad. p. 149. 
et 150. | 

* Longitudo totius corporis a cervice ad caudam 6 pedum 
erat; altitudo a dorfo ad pedis plantam 4 tantum. Capite, 
collo, ore, fuperioris præfertim labii fciflura ac, genitali, came- 
lum fere referts at caput oblongius eft; aures habet cervinas, 
oculos bubulos, quin etiam ut ille anterioribus dentibus in fu- 
periore maxilla caret, fed molares utrinque habet; ruminat, 
dorfo eft fenfim prominente, fcapulis prope collum depreflis, 
Jateribus tumidis, ventre lato, clunibus altioribus, et cauda 
brevi fpithamæ fere longitudine ; guibys omnibus cervum fere 
refert, quemadmodum etiam cruribus preefertim pofterioribus ; 
pedes illi bifulci funt, diduéta anteriori parte divifura.. Ungues 
habet acuminatos qui circa pedis abitum in cutem craflam 
abeunt, nam pedis. planta, non ungue fed cute, ut in multifidis 
et ipfo camelo, contegitur; retromingit hoc animal ut camelus, | 
et teftes fubftriétos habet ; pectore eft amplo, fub quo, ubi tho- 
rax ventri connectitur, extuberat globus ut in camelo, vomicæ 
fimilis, e quo nefcio quid excrementi fenfim manare videtur ; 3 
P. And. Matthioli, Epift. lib. v. 


Phe king of Spain ordered pacos to be brought to Spain: 
in order to propagate and naturalize them. But they were 
all killed by the climate; Hit. des Aventur. Flibuft. par Oexmelin. 
tom. i. ps 367. | 
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thrive on our Alps * and Pyrennees, as well as 
on the Cordelieres. , 
Peru, according to Gregoire de Bolivar, is the 


_ native country of the lamas: They have, indeed, 


been brought into other provinces, as New Spain, 
where, however, they are regarded more as ob- 
jets of curiofity than of utility. But, through 
the whole extent of Peru, from Potofi to Caracas, 
thefe animals are extremely numerous. They 
conftitute the fole wealth of the Indians, and con- 
tribute not alittle to that of the Spaniards. The 
flefh of the lamas is good eating ; their wool is 
excellent ; and their whole lives are fpent in 
tranfporting the commodities of the country. 
‘Their common load is a hundred and fifty pounds, 


_and the ftrongeft of them carry two hundred. 


They travel pretty long journeys in a country 
impaffable to all other animals. They march 
flowly, and feldom accomplifh more than four 


or five leagues a day. Their gait is grave and 


firm. They defeend precipitous ravins, and 
climb fteep rocks, where even man himfelf dares 
not accompany them. They walk commonly 
four or five days on end, after which they with 
to repofe; and they fpontaneoufly reft twenty- 
four or thirty hours before they refume their 


march. They are much employed in tranfport- 


ing the rich ores dug out of the mines of Potofi. 
Bolivar remarks, that, in his time, three hundred 


* No animal walks fo CH upon rocks as the lama; be- 
caufe he adheres by means of a kind of fpur on his feet ; 


Voyage de Coreal, tom. i. p. 352. 
5 thoufand 
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thoufand of thefe animals were si OC— 
- eupied in this work. 

Their growth is quick, and their life is not of 
long duration. At the age of three years, they 
are in a condition of producing, continue in full 
vigour till twelve, when they begin to decay; 
and, at fifteen, they are entirely ufelefs. Their 
natural difpofition feems to be modelled upon 
that of the Americans. They are mild and 
phlegmatic, and perform every thing by weight 
and meafure. When they incline to reft a few 
minutes in their journey, they bend their knees, . 
and lower their bodies with the greateft precau- 
tion, to prevent their load from falling, or being. 
- deranged; and, whenever they hear their con< 
ductor’s whittle, they rife with the fame precau- 
tion, and proceed on their journey. In going 
along, they browfe wherever they find herbage; 
but they never eat in the night, even though 
_ they have been fparingly fed during the day ; 
for this time is {pent in chewing their cud. When 
they fleep or ruminate, they reft on their breaft, 
with their legs folded under their belly. When 
fatigued with travelling, if they once fink down 
under the load, no blows can force them to rife. 
The laft refource is to fqueeze their tefticles ; 
but even that is often ineffectual.‘ They remain 
_ obftinately where they lie; and, if their mafter 
continues to abufe them, they defpair and kill 
themfelves, by alternately ftriking theirheads from 
right to left upon the ground. ADT, neither de- 

fend 
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fend themfelves with their feet nor their teeth, and 
they may be faid to have no other arms but thofe 
of indignation. They fpit in the face of thofe. 
who infult them; and, it is alledged, that the 
faliva which they tot out when enraged, is fo 
acrid as to raife blifters on the {kin. | 
The lama is about four feet high, and his 
body, including the neck and head, is fivd or fix 
feet in length. This animal haé a well fhaped 
head, large eyes, a pretty long muzzle, and thick 
lips, the fuperior one being divided, and the in- 
ferior fomewhat pendulous. He has neither 
cutting nor canine teeth in the upper jaw. His 
ears are four inches long, which he carries for- 
ward, ereét, and moves at pleafure. The length 
of his tail, which is ftraight, flender, and a little 
raifed, exceeds not eight inches. His feet are 
cloven, like thofe of the ox ; but they are armed 
behind with a fpur, which affifts the animal 
in fypporting itfelf upon rugged and difficult 
ground. The wool upon his back, crupper, and 
tail, is-fhort, but very long upon the flank and 
belly. The lamas vary in colour; fome of them 
are white, others black, and others of a mixed. 
colour *, Their dung refembles that af the goat. 
The 


© * The head of the lama is proportionally fmall, and has fome 
refemblance to that of the goat and fheep. The upper lip is di- 
vided like that of the hare: Through this aperture they fpit, 
to the diftance of ten paces, upon thofe who difturb them; and, 
if the faliva falls upon the face, it inflames or blifters the fkin. 
They have’a long neck, which bends downward where it fprings 

Be from 
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The penis of the male is flender and crooked in 
fuch a manner that he difcharges his urine back- 
ward. The lamas are extremely lafcivious *, 
and yet they copulate with much difficulty. The 
aperture of the female is very fmall. She pro- 
ftrates herfelf to receive the male, and invites 
him with her fighs. : But feveral hours, and 
fometimes a whole day pafles, before they can 
accomplifh their purpofe: All this time is fpent 
in groaning, grumbling, and particularly in con- 
fpurcating each other: As thefe tedious preludes 


from the body, like that of the camel, to which they would 
have a confiderable refemblance, if they had a bunch on the 
back. Their height is about four feet and a half. They walk ' 
with their head erect, and with a pace fo uniform, that even 
blows are incapable of making them move more quickly. They 
will not carry their loads during the night; but are obliged to be 
unloaded, in order to allow them to pafture. They eat little, 
and are never furnifhed with drink. Like the fheep, they have 
cloven feet, and a fpur above, which renders them fure-footed 
among the rocks. ‘Their wool has a ftrong odour: It is long, 
{potted with white, gray, and red, and equally beautiful, though 
of an inferior quality, with that of the pacos; Voyage de Freier, 
2: 438: 

* Salaciffimum hoc effe animal id mihi conjeéturam facit, quod: 
cum fui generis femellis fit deftitutum, magna cum prurigine 
capris fe commifceat, non tamen erectis ut alias capre hirco 
afcendente folent, fed humi ventre accubantibus, ita cogente 
animali anterioribus cruribus. Itaque fuper afcendens coit, non 
autem averfis clunibus. Adeo venere, vernali autumnalique tem- 
pore, ftimulatur hoc animal ut illud viderim humile quoddam 
præfepium avena refertum confcendifle, genitaleque illi magna 
cum murmure tamdiu. confricafle, quo ufque femen redderet, 
plurimis una hora replicatis vicibus. Non tamen concepere capræ | 
hujufce animalis femine refertæ ; Matthiol. Epi/t. lid. v. 
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are more fatiguing than the opeïation itfelf, their 


_ keeper abridges their labour, and aids their ar- 


rangement with his hand. They feldom pro- 
duce more than one at a time. The mother has 
only two teats, and the young one follows her 
the moment after it is brought forth. The flefh 
of the young ones is very good; but, when old, 
itis dry and hard. ~The flefh of the domeftic is 
better than that of the wild lamas, and their 
wool is likwife much fofter. Their fkin is 
very compai: The Indians make shoes of it, 
and the Spaniards ufe it for harnefles. ‘The food 
of thefe animals, which are fo ufeful in the 
country that produces them, cofts almoft no- 
thing. As they are cloven-footed, they require 
no fhoes ; and the thick wool with which they 
are covered, renders faddles unneceflary. They 
have no need of corn or hay; green herbage, 
of which they take but fmall quantities *, being 
fufhcient 
* The fkin of the huanacus is hard: The Indians foften it 
with greafe, and ufe it for foles to their fhoes. But as this 
leather is not curried, it is foon wafted by the rain: The 
Spaniards make fine harnefles to their horfes of the lama’s 
hide: They employ thefe animals, as the Indians do, in tranfs 
porting their merchandife. ‘Their common route is from Cozer 
to Potofi, which is about two hundred leagues, and their 
daily journey feldom exceeds three leagues; for they walk 
flowly, and, if pufhed beyond their ordinary pace, they lie down; 
and it is impoflible to raife them, even when the load ‘is taken 
off their backs; fo that they often die on the fpot: . : . . : 
When tranfporting goods, they go in troops, and forty or fi 
of them are always left unloaded, in order inftantly to relieve 
thofe which begin to be fatigued. The flefh of this animal — 
is 
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fafficient for their nourifhment, - Jaadtinkingy’ 
they are fill more moderate... They quench 


their thirft with their faliva, which, in this ani- 


mal, is more abundant than in any other. 

The huanacus, or lamas ina flate of nature, 
are ftronger, more active, and nimbler than the 
domeftic kind. They run like the flag, and, like 
the wild goat, they climb the fteepeft rocks. 


Though in full poffeflion of liberty, they af-. 


femble in flocks, fometimes to the number of 
two or three hundred. When they perceive any 
perfon, they look at him with aflonifhment, dif- 
covering neither fear nor pleafure; They then 
blow through their noftrils, neigh nearly like a 
horfe, and fly off together to the tops of the 
mountains. They prefer the north fide and the 
cold regions of the hills. They often climb and 


is excellent; for it is both well tafted and wholefome,: ef. 
pecially that of the young ones, which exceed not four or five 
months old. . . . . Though thefe animals are very numerous, 
their food cofts almoft nothing; for, after their journey, they 
are unloaded, and allowed to pafture in the fields. It is un- 
neceflary to fhoe or faddle them; for they are cloven footed ; 

and their wool prevents them from being incommoded by their 
load, which their mafters take care not to place on their backs 
bone, otherwife it would kill them. . . . . . The conduétors 
of thefe animals never enter the towns, but fleep in tents, 
that their cattle may have an opportunity of pafturing during 
the night. They take four months in performing a journey . 
from Cozer to Potofi, two in going, and as much in returning. 
Se At Cozer, the beft lamas fell at eighteen ducats 
a piece, and the common fort at twelve or Ron The flefh 
of the wild huanacus is good, but inferior to that of ti domeftic 


kind; if. des Incas, tom. it. p. 260. 
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fojourn above the line of the fnow. When tra: 
velling on ice and covered with hoar-froft, they 
are in better plight than in a temperate climate. 
In the Sierras, which are the moft elevated parts 
of the Cordelieres, they are much more nume- 
rous, and have more ftrength and vigour than 
in the Lanos, which are lower. Thefe wild 
lamas are hunted for the fake of their fleeces. 
It is dificult for the dogs to follow them; and, 
if allowed time to gain the rocks, both the hun- 
ters and dogs are obliged to abandon them. They 
feem to be as much afraid of the weight of the 
air as of heat; for they are never found in low 
lands: And, as the chain of the Cordelieres, which 
is more than three thoufand fathoms above the 
level of the fea at Peru, preferves nearly the fame 
elevation from Chili to the Straits of Magellan, 
the huanacus or wild lamas are very numerous 
throughout all that extent *. But, on the 
coaft of New Spain, where thefe mountains fink 
confiderably lower, no lamas are to be found, 


* In the neighbourhood of Port Defire, at fome diftanee 
from the Straits of Magellan, we found a number of thofe 
wild fheep which the Spaniards call Wiragues. .. .. Though 
very alert and timid, we killed feven of them during our flay ; 
and their wool feems to be much finer than that of any other 
animal. . . ... . They go in flocks of five or feven hundred 5 
and, as foon as they perceive any perfon, they fnort with their 
nofes, and neigh like horfes; Wood’s Voyage, in Dampier, vol. iv. 
p- 95-—We faw, at Tucuman, a province adjacent to Peru, large 
fheep, which were ufed as beafts of burden, and whofe wool was. 
as fine as filk; Travels of Woods Rogers, tom. i. p. 65. 

7 | | except 
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except the domeftic kind which are brought 

‘thither. - 
' | The pacos are a fpecies which may fupply 
that of the lamas, as the afs might fupply the 
place of the horfe. They are {maller, and lefs 
proper for labour; but their fleeces are more 
ufeful. The long wool with which they are 
covered, is an article of luxury, as good and 
as precious as filk. The pacos, which are alfo 
called alpagues, when in a domeftic ftate, are 
often totally black, and fometimes of a 
brown colour mixed with yellow. The wild 
pacos have the colour of dried rofes; and 
this natural colour is fo fixed, that it fuffers 
no change from the hand- of the workman. 
Their wool makes excellent gloves, ftockings, 
bed-clothes, and carpets. This commodity 
alone conftitutes a valuable branch of com- 
merce to the Spaniards. The beaver of Ca- 
. nada, the Calmuck fheep, and the Syrian goat, 
furnifh not a finer hair: That of the pacos 
is as dear as filk. This animal poflefles many 
things in common with the lama. It belongs 
exclufively to the fame country; for it exifts 
no where but on the Cordelieres. It has like- 
wife the fame difpofitions, and nearly the 
fame manners and temperament. As its wool, 
. however, is longer and more bufhy, it feems 
to be ftill lefs afraid of cold. It dwells 
more freely among the fnows and ice of cold 
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countries, and is ‘extremely numerous in era: 
Magellanica raps 

The pacos alfo refemble the lama in figure; 
but they are fmaller, their legs are fhorter, and 
their muzzle is more contracted. , Their wool 
is of the colour of dried rofes. They have no 
horns. ‘They live and pafture on the moft ele- 
vated parts of the mountains. Snow and ice 
feem rather to refrefh than incommode them. 
They go in flocks, and run nimbly. They are 
very timid; and when they perceive any per- 
fon, they fly off, driving their young before 
them. ‘The hunting of the pacos was rigoroufly 
prohibited by the ancient kings of Peru, be- 
caufe thefe animals do not multiply faft. At 
prefent, they are much lefs numerous than at the 
time the Spaniards firft took pofleflion of that 
country. Their flefh is not fo good as that of 
the huanacus; and they are fought after folely 
for the fake of their wool, and the bezoars which 
they produce. The manner of taking them 
fhows their timidity, or perhaps their weaknefs. 
Several people aflemble to chafe thefe animals 
in fome narrow defile, acrofs which cords are 
ftretched to the height of three or four feet, with 


* On the eaft coaft of Patagonia, near the river Plata, the 
vigognes are very numerous. But thefe animals are fo timid 
and fleet, that it is very difficult to feize them ; Aux/on’s Voyage. 
—The moft common quadrupeds in Port St. Julian, in Terra 
Magellanica, are the guanacos ; Hit. du Paraguai, par Charlevoix, 
font, Vis pe 207. ? 
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pieces of linen or woollen cloth fixed upon them. 
When the pacos arrive, the motion of the pieces 
of cloth, produced by the wind, {o terrifies them, 
that they dare not pafs, but colle& in large 
groups, which makes it an eafy bufinefs to kill 
vaft numbers of them. But, if there happen to 
be any huanacus in the flock, as they are taller 
and lefs timid than the pacos, they {pring over 
the cords; and, when the example is once fet, 
the pacos likewife leap and efcape from the 
hunter *. | 

With regard to the domeftic pacos, they are 
employed, like the lamas, in carrying burdens ; 
but they cannot bear as much weight even in 
proportion to their fize. They are ftill more 
fubje& to capricious obftinacy. When once 
they lie down with their load, rather than rife, 
they will fuffer themfelves to be cut in pieces. 
‘The Indians make no ufe of the milk of thefe 
animals ; becaufe they never yield more than is 
neceflary to fuckle their young. ‘The great pro- 
fits derived from their wool induced the Spa- 
niards to endeavour to naturalize the pacos in 
Europe. They were tranfported into Spain; but 
the climate deftroyed them f. I.am perfuaded, 
however, as I formely remarked, that thefe ani- 
mals might fucceed in our mountains, and par- 
ticularly in the Pyrennees, Thofe who brought 


* Voyage de Frezier, p. 138. 
+ Hift. des Aventures des Flibuitiers, p. 367. . 
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them to Spain did not confider, that, even in 


Peru, they fubfift only in the cold region, or 


upon the tops of the higheft mountains; that — 


they are never found in low lands; that they die 
in warm countries; that, on the contrary, they 
are at prefent very numerous in the neighbour- 
hood of the Straits of Magellan, where the cold 
is much more intenfe than in the fouth of Eu- 
rope; and, confequently, that, in order to pre- 
ferve them, they fhould be landed, not in Spain, 
but in Scotland, or even in Norway. The foot of 
the Pyrennees, Alps, &c. would probably anfwer 
the intention ftill better, where they could climb 
to the region which was moft agreeable to their 
conftitution. I have dwelt the longer on this fub- 
ject, becaufe I imagine that thefe animals would 
be a great ie to Europe, and would be 
productive of more real advantage than all the 
metals of the New World, which only load us 
: with an ufelefs weight *, fince a grain of gold or 
filver was formerly equal in value to what now 
cofts us an ounce of thefe metals. 

. Animals which feed upon herbs and inhabit 
the high mountains of Afia and Africa, produce 
what are called the oriental bezoars, the-virtues of 
which are fo much extolled, Thofe of the Euro- 

* What advantage have we derived from the rich mines of 
Peru? ‘To procure thefe metals, millions of men have perifhed 
in the bowels of the earth, and their blood and labours have 


-anfwered no other purpole, fee to load us with an unneceflary 
weight, 
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pean mountains, where the qualities of the plants 
are more temperate, produce only ufelefs balls 
called zgagropili; and, in South America, all 


the animals that inhabit the mountains of the 


Torrid Zone, furnifh what are denominated oc- 
cidental bezoars, which are ftill more folid, and 
have, perhaps, higher virtues than the Diba, 
The wigogne, or wild pacos, produces a great 
number, as well as the huanacus. Thefe ftones 
are likewife produced by the ftags and roebucks 
on the mountains of New Spain. The lamas 
and pacos produce no fine bezoars, unlefs when 
in their natural wild flate. ‘The domeftic kind 
afford only fmall, black bezoars, without any 
virtue. ‘The beft ftones are of a dark green co- 
lour, and generally proceed from the wild pacos, 
particularly thofe which inhabit the higheft parts 
of the mountains, and commonly pafture among 
the fnows. Of thefe mountain pacos, both the 
males and females produce bezoars: They hold 
- the firft rank after the oriental bezoars, and are 
in much higher eftimation than thofe of New 
Spain, which proceed from ftags, and are lefs 
efficacious than any of the other kinds, 
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The TWO-TOED* and THREE- 
TOED SLOTHS +. 


HESE two animals have been denomi- 
nated /loths, on account of the flownefs of 
their movements, and the difficulty with which 
they walk. Though they refemble each other 


in 


* The floths have no cutting teeth in either jaw; but they 
have canine teeth and grinders: The fore legs are much longer 
than the hind, and the claws are long.—The two:toed floth has 
a round head, fhort projecting nofe, ears like the human, lying 
flat on the head, two long claws on the fore feet, and three on 
the hind. The hair on the body is long and rough; in fome 
parts curled and woolly, in fome, of a pale red above, cinereous 
below ; and in others, of a yellowifh white below, and a cinereous 
brown above. The length of that in the Britifh mufeum is eleven 
inches; I believe it is a young one: It has no tail; Pennant’s 
Synopf. of Quad. p. 321. 

Unau, the name of this animal in Maragnon. P. d’ Abbeville 
fays, that there are two kinds, the one about the fize of a hare, 
and the other about twice as large; Mifion au Maragnon, p. 
262: 

a ardigradus Ceilonicus catulus; Seba, tom. i. p. 54. tab, 33. 
fig. 4.-——Tardigradus Ceilonicus foemina; Jd. ih, tab. 34. 

Tardigradus pedibus anticis didaétylis; pofticis tridactylis ; 
Le Parefleux de Ceilan; Brifon. Quad. p. 22. 

Bradypus didaétylus, manibus didaëtylis cauda nulla; Lena. 
Syft. Nat. p. 51. 

+ The three-toed floth has a blunt black nofe, a little. 
lengthened, very {mall external ears, and eyes fmall, black, 
and heavy. From the corner of each eye, there is a dutky 

line. 
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in many refpedts, they differ, both externally and 
internally, by characters fo marked, that it is 
impoffible not to recognife them as very dif- 
tinct fpecies. The unau, or two-toed floth, 
has no tail, and only two claws on the fore feet : 
The ai, or three-toed floth, has a tail, and three 
claws on all the feet. The muzzle of the former 
is longer, the front more elevated, and the . 
ears more apparent, than thofe of the latter. 
‘Their hair is alfo very different. The ftruQure 


line. The colour of the face and throat is a dirty white. The 
hair on the limbs and body is long, very uneven, and of 2 
cinereous brown colour. The tail is fhort, being a mere ftump. 
The legs are thick, long, and aukwardly placed. The face 
is naked. ‘There are three toes, and three very long claws 
on each foot. ‘The length of that in thé Britifh mufeum is | 
twelve inches; but it grows to the fize of a middle fized fox ; 
Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad. p. 319 

Ai, the Brafilian name of this animal, taken from its plaintive 
cry, 4,2, Which it often repeats; Hay, according to Lery; and 
Hau or Hauthi, according to Thevot. The Perillo ligero of 
Oyiedo, and the Haut of Nieremberg. 

‘ Ar&topithecus ; Gefner, Quad. p. 869. Icon, Quad. p. 96. 

Ignavus ; Cluf. Exot. p. 110. 372. 

Sloth ; Rati Syxopf. Quad. p. 245. Edwards’ s Gleanings, pl. 310, 

Ignavus Americanus, rifum fletu mifcens; Klein. Quad. p. 43. 

Tardigradus pedibus anticis et polticis tridactylis ; Brien. 
Dead. pr zt, 

Ai, feu oo gracilis Sec ne sSeba, tom. Fpl 53. 
tab. 33. fig. 2 

Ouaikare, Lt. Pa Barrière Hift. Fr. Equinox. p D ede 

Bradypus tridactylus, pedibus tridaëtylis, cauda brevi; Linn. 
Sy. Nat. p. 50. 

Bigritia five Haut; Nieremb. p. 163. 

Ai, five ignavus ; Marcgrav. Hifi. Nat. Brafil. p. 221. 
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and fituation of fome parts of their vifcera are 
likewife different. But the moft remarkable dif- 
tin@ion is derived from this fingular circum- 
flance, that the unau has forty-fix ribs, and the 


ai only twenty-eight, which fhows them to be, 


{pecies very remote from each other. This num- 
ber of ribs, in the body of an animal fo fhort, is 
an excefs or error of Nature ;. for no animal, 
however large, has fuch a number of ribs: The 
elephant has only forty, the horfe thirty-fix, 
the badger thirty, the dog twenty-fix, man 


twenty-four, &c. ‘This difference in the ftruc- — 


ture of the floths indicates a greater diftance 
between thefe two fpecies than between the dog 
and cat, which have both the fame number of 
ribs; for external differences are nothing when 


compared to thofe which are internal: The 


former may be regarded as caufes, and the 
latter as effects only. The interior frame of ani- 
mated beings is the foundation of Nature’s plan; 
it is the conftituent form, and the origin of all 
figure: But the external parts are only the 
furface or drapery. How often have we net 
found, in the courfe of our comparative exami- 
nation ef animals, that a very different ex- 
ternal appearance covered internal parts perfeQly 
fimilar ; and that, on the contrary, the flighteft 
internal diftintion produced great external dif- 
ferences, and changed the natural difpofitions, 
powers, and qualities of the animal ? "How many 
animals 
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animals are armed, covered, and adorned with 
excrefcent parts, whofe external ftru€ture cor- 

refponds exactly with others which are totally 
deprived of fuch appendages ? But this is not a 
‘proper place: for fuch -nice difquifitions. We 
… fhall only remark, that, in proportion as Nature _ 
‘is vivacious, active, and exalted in the monkey 
kind, the is flow, reftrained, and fettered in the 
_ floths. From a defe& in their conformation, 
the mifery of thefe animals is not more confpi- 
cuous than their flownefs. ‘They have no cut~ 
ting teeth; the eyes are obfcured with hair ; 
the chops are heavy and thick; the hair is flat, . 
and refembles withered herbs ; the thighs are ill 
jointed to the haunches ; the legs are too fhort, 
ill turned, and A RS ill worfe: Their 
feet have no foles, and no toes which move fe- 
parately, but only two or three claws difpropor- 
tionally long, and bended downward, which 

move together, and are more hurtful to the‘- 
walking, than advantageous i in aflifting them to 
climb. Slownefs, habitual pain, and ftupidity, 
are the tefults of this ftrange and bungled con- 
formation. The floths have no weapons: either 
offenfive or defenfive. ‘They are furnifhed with 
no means of fafety ; for they can neither fly nor 
dig the earth. Confined to a {mall fpace, or to 
the tree under which they are brought forth, 
‘they are prifoners in the midft of {pace, and 
cannot move the length of one fathom in an 
LI à hour. 
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hour *., They drag themfelves up a tree with 
much labour and pains Their cry and inter+ 


rupted accents they daré only utter during the 


* Perillo ligero, five canicula agilis, anitnal ef omnium que 
viderim ignaviflimum ; nam adeo lente movetur; ut ad conficien- 
dum iter longum dumtaxat quinquaginta paflus, integro die ill 
opus fit. In ædes tranflatum naturali fua tartidate movetur, 
nec a clamatione ulla aut impulfione gradum accelerat ; Oviedo in 
fummario Ind. Occid. cap. 23. traduit de PEfpagnol en Latin par 
Clufius. Exotic. lib. v. cap. 16. \Tanta eft ejus tarditas ut unius 
diei fpatio vix quinquaginta paflus pertranfire pofit; Hernand. 


«Fifi. Mex.——'The Portuguefe have given the name of /loth to à 


very extraordinary animal, which is of the fize of an opoffum. 
The hind part of its head is covered with a coarfe mane, and its 
belly is fo grofs that it {weeps the ground. It never rifes on its 
legs, and trails fo flowly along, that in fifteen days it ean hardly 
accomplifh the length of a ftone-caft; Hi. des Indes, par Maffé, 
p: 71. Defeript. des Indes Occident. par Herrera, p. 252.—— 
€ Tam lentus eft illius greffus et membrorum motus, ut quindecim 
‘ ipfis diebus ad lapidis itum continuo traétu vix prodeat 3’ Pifon. 
Hifi. Braf. p.322. Neta, This affertion of Pifo, which he has bor- 
rowed from Maffé and Herrera, is much exaggerated.— This is the 
“moft fluggifh of all animals: It is needlefs to employ greyhounds 
to overtake him; a tortoife is fufiicient; De/marchais, tom. iil. 
p- 301. Nota, This is another exaggeration.——— They require 
eight or nine minutes to advance one foot to the diftance of three 
inches, and they move one after another with equal flownefs. Blows 
do not accelerate their pace. I have whipt fome of them, im order 
to difcover whether pain would give them any animation: But they 
feemed to be infenfible, and I was unable to make them move 
fatter; Dampier’s Voyage. ——The floths do not move fifty paces 
ina day. When the hunter wifhes to take one of them, he may 
proceed with his fport, and, on his return, he will find the animal 
very little removed from its former place; Voyage à Cayenne, par 
Binet, p. 341. This animal receives the epithet of courfer, 
becauft he requires a whole day to accomplifh a quarter of a 
league; Hit. de  Orenoque, par Gumilla, tom. i. p. 13. Nota, 
This author feems to be the only one who approaches the truth, 
with regard to the flownefs of thefe animals. 


fa night. 
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night. All thefe circumftances announce the 
mifery of the floths, and recall to our minds thofe 
defective monfters, thofe imperfect fketches of 
Nature, which, being hardly endowed with the 
faculty of. exiftence, could not fubfift for any 
length of time, and have accordingly been ftruck 
‘out of the lift of beings. If the regions inha- 
bited by the floths were not defert, but had been 
long occupied by men and the larger animals, 
thefe fpecies would never have defcended to our 
times: They would have been annihilated, as 
muft happen in fome future period. We for- 
merly remarked, that every thing that poffibly 
could be, really did exift; of which the floths 
are a ftriking example. They conftitute the laft 
term of exiftence in the order of animals en- 
idowed with flefh and blood. One other defect 
added to the number would have totally pre- 
vented their exiftence. To regard thofe bungled 
fketches as beings equally perfect with others, 
to call in the aid of final caufes to account for 
fuch difproportioned productions, and to make 
Nature as brilliant in thefe as in her moft beau- 
tiful animals, is to view her through a narrow 
tube, and to fubftitute our own fancies for her 
intentions. 


Why fhould not fome As be created for 
mifery, fince, in the human fpecies, the greateft 
number of individuals are devoted to pain from 
the moment of Aheir exiftence ? Evil, it is true, 

ye proceeds 
a 
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proceeds more from ourfelves than from Naturés 


For a fingle perfon who is unhappy becaufe he 
was born feeble or deformed, ‘there are millions 


La ae miferable by the oppreflion of their {u- 


periors. The animals, in general, are more happy; 
becaufe the fpecies have nothing to fear from 
individuals: To them there is but one fource of 
evil ; to man there are two. Moral evil, of 
which he himfelf is the fountain, has accumu- 
lated into an immenie ocean, which covers and 
affliéts the whole furface of the earth. Phyfical 
evil, on the contrary, is reftrained within very 
narrow bounds: It feldom appears alone; for it 
is always accompanied with an equal, if not a 
fuperior good. Can happinefs be denied to ani- 
mals, when they enjoy freedom, have the faculty 
of procuring fubfftence with eafe, and poflefs. 


more health, and organs capable of affording 


greater pleafure than thofe of the human fpecies? 
Now, the generality of animals are moft liberally 
endowed with all thefe fources of enjoyment. 
The degraded fpecies of floths are perhaps theonly - 
creatures to whom Nature has been unkind, and 
who exhibit to us the piQure of innate mifery. 
Let us take a clofer view of the condition of 
thefe creatures. By the want of teeth they can 
neither feize prey, nor feed upon flefh or hers 
bage. Reduced to the neceflity of living upon 
leaves and wild fruits, they confume much time 
an trailing their bodies to the foot of a tree, and. 
We fill 


‘iy 
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full more in climbing to the branches*; and, 
during this flow and melancholy exercife, which 
fometimes lafts feveral days, they are obliged to 
fuffer the moft prefling hunger. When arrived 
upon atree, they never defcend, They cling to 
. * It is alledged by the natives, that this animal lives folely 
on the leaves of a certain tree, called in their language Amabhut. 
This tree is higher than any other in that country. Its leaves 
are very fmall and delicate; and, becaufe the floth is commonly 
found in thefe trees, they have given it the name of Hau; 
Singul. de la France Antarc. par Thevet, p. 100.—The floth lives 
folely on the leaves of trees, and the highef branches ferve him 
for a retreat; but it cofts him two days journey to artive at 
Hem... Neither carefles, threatenings, nor even blows, can 
make him move quicker; Hi. des Indes, par Maffé, p. 71. 
Herrera, p.252.—'The floth is not fo large, nor fo rough as the 
tamanoir, or great ant-eater..... e feeds upon leaves... ... 
Thefe animals do much mifchief to-trees; after eating all the 
leaves of one tree, they employ five or fix days in defcending it 
and climbing another, however nearly fituated ; and, thou gh plump 
and fat when they begin their journey, they are reduced to fkin 
and bone before it is finifhed. ‘They never abandon a tree till 
they have made it as bare as it can be in the middle of winter ; 
Dampier’s Voyage.—They climb trees, but fo flowly, that they are 
eafily taken. When feized, they make no refftance, and never 
attempt to fly. If a long poll is prefented to the floth, he begins 
to mount it; but the flownefs of his motion is tirefome: When he 
arrives at the top he remains there, without taking the trouble of 
defcending ; Voyage de Cayenne, par Binet, p. 341.—The floths 
have four legs, which they employ only in climbing: When 
perched upon a tree, they never quit it till they have eat the 
whole leaves. They then defcend, and mount another, the leaves 
of which they devour in the fame manner. We placed this animal 
on the loweft fail of the fore-mañt. It {pent two hours in climbing 
to the fcuttle, which a monkey would have accomplifhed in half a 
minute. One would imagine that it moves by a fpring, like the 
pendulum of a clock ; Travels by Woods Rogers. 
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the branches, and devour fucceffively the leaves 
of every twig. They pafs feveral weeks in this 
_fituation, without receiving any drink. When 
they have rendered the tree entir ely naked, they 
fill remain; becaufe they cannot Jelena In 
_ fine, when the preflure of hunger becomes fupe- 
rior to the dread of danger or death, being un- 
_ able to defcend, they allow themfélves to tumble 
down like an inanimated mafs; for their ftiff 
and inaétive limbs have not time to extend them- 
” felves in order to break the fall. 

When on the ground, they are at the mercy 
of all their enemies. As their flefh is not abfo- 
lutely bad, both men and rapacious animals go 
in queft of thefe animals. It appears that they 
do not multiply faft, or at leaft, if they produce 
frequently, it muft be in {mall numbers at a time; 
for they have only two paps. Every circum- 
ftance, therefore, concurs to deftroy them ; and 
‘it is extremely difficult for the fpecies to fupport 
itfelf. But, though flow, awkward, and almoft 

incapable of motion, they are Era. {trong, 
and tenacious of fran They can live very long 
without viétuals of any kind*. They are co- 
vered with thick, dry hair; and, being incapable 
of exercife, they lofe little by perfpiration ; and, 
though their food be meager, they fatten by re- 


* [Thad a prefent of a living hazr, which I kept twenty-fix days, ! 
during which he neither eat. nor drank ; Singular. de la France 
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pole. 
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pofe. Though they have no horns nor hoofs, 
nor cutting teeth in the under jaw, yet they be- 
long to the ruminating tribes, and have feveral 
ftomachs. Hence the quality of their food may 
be compenfated by the quantity they take at a 
time. What is fill more fingular, inftead of 
very long inteftines, like other ruminating ani- 
mals, their guts are very fhort and fmall, like 
thofe of the carnivorous kind. This contraft 
exhibits the ambiguity of Nature. The floths are 
unqueftionably ruminating animals; They have 
four ftomachs; and yet they want every other 
character, both internal and external, which ge- 
nerally belongs to animals of this clafs. There 
is ftill another fingularity in the conformation 
of the floths: Inftead of three diftinét apertures 
for the difcharge of urine and ex xcrements, and 
for the purpofes of generation, thefe animals ~ 
have but one, which terminates in a common 
canal, as in birds, 

Moreover, if the mifery refulting om a 
defect of fentiment be not the wortt of all, the 
pain endured by the floths, though very appa- 
rent, feems not to be real; for their fenfations 
appear to be blunt. Their calamitous air, their 
dull afpe&t, and their reception of blows with- 
out emotion, announce their extreme infenfibi- 
lity. This biineneis of fenfation is farther de- 
monftrated, by their not dying inftantly when 

their 
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their hearts and bowels are entirely cutout, 


Pifo, who made this cruel experiment, tells us, 


that the heart, after being feparated from the 


body, beat in a lively manner for half an hour; 


and that the animal continued to contract its legs 
flowly, as commonly happens during fleep, 
From thele faëts, this quadruped. {eems to ap= 
proach not only the turtle, but the other reptiles 
which have no diftin£t centre of fenfation. All 
thefe beings may be faid to be miferable, but not 
unhappy: Nature, even in her moft negleéted 
productions, always appears mare in the cha- 
racter of a parent than of a ftepmother. 


Thefe two animals are peculiar to the fouthern 


regions of the New Continent, and are no where 
to be found in the Old. We formerly remark- 


ed, that the editor of Seba’s cabinet was deceiv- 
- ed when he calls the two-toed floth, or unau, the 


Job of Ceylon, This error, which has been 


* Secui fœmellam vivam..... habentem in fe fœtum omnibus 
modis perfectum cum pilis, unguibus, et dentibus, amnioni more 
cæterorum animalium inclufum. Cor motum fuum validifime 


rétincbat poftquam exemptum erat € corpore per femihoram 3, 
placenta uterina conftabat multis particulis carneis initar fubfantie | 


renum, rubicundis magnitudinis variæ, inftar fa barum ; in illas 
autem particulas carneas (tenuibus membranulis connexas) per 
multos ramulos vafa umbilicalia inftar funis contorta, inferta erant. 
Cor fœmellæ duas habebat infignes auricula as cavas. Exempto 
corde cæterilque vifceribus, multo pott fe movebat, et pedes lente 
contrabebat ficut dormituriens folet. Mammiilas duas cum totidem 


papillis in peCtore fœmella et fœtus gerebant; Pzjon. Hi HG Brafil. 
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adopted by Klein, Linnzus, and Briflon, is now 
more evident than it was formerly. The Mar- 
quis de Montmirail has a live unau, which was 
tranfmitted to him from Surinam: Thofe we 
have in the Royal Cabinet were brought from 
the fame place and from Guiana; and I am per- 
fuaded that both fpecies exift top the whole 
deferts of America, from Brafil* to Mexico. 
But, as they have never frequented the northern 
regions, they could not pafs from the one Con- 
tinent to the other. If thefe animals have fome- 
times been feen in the Eaft Indies, or on the 
coaft of Africa, it is certain that they muft have 
been tranfported thither. They cannot endure 
cold ; and they likewife dread rain. The alter- 
nation of moifture and drynefs changes their 
fur, which has more the appearance of ill drefled 
hemp than of wool or hair. 

I fhall finifh this article with fome obfervations 
communicated to me by the Marquis de Mont- 
mirail, concerhing an unau, or two-toed floth, 
which he fed three years in his menagery : The 
‘hair of the unau is much fofter than that of 
‘the ai,... All that has been faid by travellers 
‘ concerning the exceflive {lownefs of the floths 
*fhould, probably, be applied only to: the at, 
* or three-toed fpecies. ‘The unau, though very 
* heavy, and of an extremely awkward: gait, 


* The : ai, or three-toed floth, defe ribed and engraven by Ed- 
wards, came from the Bay of Honduras ; and Ulloa fays, that it 
is found in the environs of Porto-bello. 
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-< mounted and defcended the higheft tree feveral 
“times in a day. It is in the evening and dur- 
‘ing the night that he was moft active, which 
“made me fufpeét that he faw very ill in the day, © 
‘and that his eyes were of no ufe to him but in 
‘the dark. I purchafed this animal at Amfter- 
“dam. It was fed with fea bifcuit; and I was 
“told, that, during the verdute of the trees, it 
* would require nothing but leaves. We gave 
* him leaves, which he eat freely, when they were 
_ * tender; but, as foon as they began to dry, or 
* were pierced by caterpillars, he refufed them. 
‘ During the three years that I kept him alive in 
‘my menagery, his ordinary food was bread, 
‘apples, and roots; and his drink was milk. 
< He always laid hold, though with difficulty, of 
‘what he wanted to eat, with his fore paws; 
¢ and the difficulty increafed in proportion to the 
‘largenefs of the morfel. He feldom cried; 
“his cry is fhort, and he never repeats it tie: 
“without a confiderable interval. This cry, 
‘ though plaintive, has no refemblance to that of 
‘ the al, if it be true that aï is the found of that 
‘animal’s voice. The moft natural fituation of 
‘the unau, and which he prefers to all others, 
‘is hanging on a branch, with his body turned — 
‘downward. He fometimes fleeps in this po- 
‘ fition, his fore paws being fixed to the fame 
‘point, and his body forming an arch. The 
€ ftrength of his mufcles is incredible ; but it be- 
© comes ufelefs to him when he hi ; for his 
| II _. * motion 
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‘motion is conftrained and wavering. This 
‘ ftructure aldne feems to be the caufe of the 

© animal’s flownefs, which, befides, has no violent 
“appetites, and does not recognife thofe who 
; take care of him,’ 


Ye 


SUPPLEMENT, 


M. De la Borde retharks, that there are two 
Ipecies of thefe animals in Cayenne, the one 
called the bafhful- loth, and the other the /heep- 
jloth. The latter is twice as long as the former, 
and of the famié thicknefs: He has long, bufhy, 
whitifh hair, and weighs about twenty-five 
pounds: Hé throws himfelf down upon men 
from the tops of trees; but in a manner fo flug- 
gifh, that it is eafy to avoid him. He feeds 

during the day as wéll as the night. 

© The bafhful floth; M. de la Borde remarks, 
has black fpots on his body, weighs twelve 
pounds, keeps always on trees, and éats the 
* leaves of the Surinam fig-tree, which are faid 
to be poifonous The bowels of this floth | 
poifon dogs, and yet the flefh is good to 
eat; but its ufe is confined to the common 
people. 

* Both {pecies produce only a fingle young, 
- © which they always carry on their she It is 
L 2 ~ © probable, 
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probable, though I am not certain, that the fe- 
males bring forth on trees. They feed on'the 
leaves of the Brafilian plumb-tree *; and of 
the Surinam fig. The two fpecies are equally 
common; but they are not frequent in the 
environs of Cayenne. They fometimes fufpend 
themfelves by their claws on branches of trees 


‘which hang over therivers ; and, when in this 


fituation, it is eafy to cut the branch and make © 
them fall into the water; for they never QU 
their hold, / 

‘ When afcending a tree, this animal carelefsly 
ftretches out one of its fore pats, and fixes its 
long claw as high as it can reach. ° It then 
heavily taifes its body, gradually’ fixes the 
other pat, and, in this mannef, continues to 


climb. All thefe movements are incredibly 


flow and languid. When kept in houfes, they 
always climb upon fome poft or door, and 
never choofe to réft on the ground. If a ftick is 
held out to them when on the ground, they 
lay hold of it, and mount to its top, where they 
firmly adhere with their fore paws, and em- 
brace the ftick with their whole body, ‘They 
have a weak plaintive cry; matin is shears at 
no great diftance.’ 

From this paflage, it is obvious, that ee fheep- 


floth is the fame with what we have called uaz, 
or the three-toed floth; and that the bafhful- 


 floth is the 47, or tw dot fpecies. 


* Spondias lutea of Lianæus.. 
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THREE-TOED SLOTHS. 165 
M, Vofmaër, an able naturalift, and fuperin- 
tendant of the Prince of Orange’s cabinet, has 


criticifed two aflertions in my hiftory of thefe 
animals. He remarks, * that we ought to reject 


- © the relation of M. de Buffon, when he tells us, 


€ that the floths are unable to defcend from 
‘ atree, but allow themfelves to fall down like 
FiBldcks *? 

I advanced this fa& on the authority of 
eye-witnefles, who aflured me, that they had 
fometimes feen the animal fall down at their 
feet. The fa& is farther fupported by the 
teftimony of M, de la Borde. What I have 
faid on this fubjeét, therefore, ought by no means _ 
to be rejected. | 

The fecond aflertion is not equally well 
founded. I willingly acknowledge my miftake, ~ 
when I faid that the floths had no teeth, and 


I thank M. Vofmaër for correéting this error. 


® Defcript, d’un Pareffeux Pentedaëtile de Bengale, p. 5. 
| J 
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The SURIKATE, or FOUR 
TOED WEASEL#*, 


‘DL animal was purchafed in Holland, 
under the name of Surikate. It is a na- 
tive of Surinam, and other provinces of South 
America}. We fed it for fome time; and after 
wards M. de Seve, who has drawn, with equal 
fkill and attention, the animals publifhed in this 
work, having kept it alive during feveral months, 
communicated to me the remarks he had made 
with regard to its natural habits and difpofitions, 
It is a handfome, aétive, and dextrous animal, 
fometimes walking on end, and frequently fit- 


* The four- toed weafel, with the upper jaw much longer than 
the lower, and very moveable and pliant. The ears are rounded ; 
the hair pretty long, hard, and upright, varied with black and 
white; the points black. It has only four toes on each foot, 
which is an exception to the weafel kind. The tail is taper. The 
length of the animal, from nofe to tail, As about one foot, and that 
of the tail fix inches; Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad. p, 228. 

+ Mr, Pennant remarks, that M. de Buffon is the only perfon 
who has defcribed this anjmal, but that he feems to have been 
. deceived with regard to the place of its nativity. Inftead of South 
America, Mr. Pennant fays, that it inhabits the Cape of Good 
Hope and the ifland of Java, and cafeee. for his authorities, to 
Pallas, Mi ifee, Zool. p. 59, 60. and Rumph. Herb. Amboin. app. 
1 er Pad latter, when {peaking of the ichneumon, or muncos, 
fays, < ac diftingyendus eft a furacatje feu Javanorum zupe, quod 
£ eft muftela,? 
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ting upright, with his fore-feet hanging down, 
his head ereét, and moving on the neck as 
upon a pivot. He always aflumed this attitude 
when he came near the fire to warm himfelf, 
He is not fo large as a rabbit, and pretty much 
refembles the ichneumon, both in fize and hair, 
only it is rougher, and the tail is not fo long. 
But, by the prominency of the upper part of 
the muzzle, he makes a nearer approach to the 
coati, or Brafilian Weafel, than to any other 
animal, He has alfo a character which is pecu- 
liar to him and the hyæna; for they are the 
only animals which have four toes on all their 
feet. | 
At firft, we fed this furikate with milk, be- 
caufe he was very young: But his tafte for 
flefh foon appeared. He eat raw meat, and par- 
ticularly the flefh of chickens, with great avi- 
dity. He likewife endeavoured to feize young 
animals. À young rabbit, which lived in the 
fame houfe, would have fallen a prey to him, 
if he had not been prevented from making the 
attack. He was fond of fifh, and ftill fonder 
of eggs. I have feen him carry off, with his 
two paws, eggs which had been put into the wa- 
ter to be boiled. He refufed fruits, and even 
bread, unlefs it was maihed. Like the fquirrel, 
he employed his fore paws to convey his vic- > 
tuals to his mouth. In drinking, he lapped like 
a dog, and never drank water but when it was 
warm. His ordinary drink was his own urine, 
L 4 though 
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though it had a very ftrong odour. He fro- 
licked with the cats, and always innocently. He 
did no harm to the children, and never bit any 
perfon but the mafter of the houfe, to whom 
he had taken an averfion. He never gnawed 
with his teeth, but often injured the plafter and 
furniture by fcratching with his claws. He was 
fo well tamed, that he knew his own name. 
He went about through the whole houfe, and 
returned whenever he was called. He uttered 
two kinds of founds, When he was tired by 
being alone, or heard any unufual noife, he bark- 
ed like a young dog; and, when he was careffed, 
or felt any pleafant emotion, he made a noife 
as brifk and ftriking as a fmall rattle rapidly 
turned round. ‘This animal was a female, and 
appeared to be frequently in feafon, notwith- 
ftanding the coldnefs of the climate, which, 
though every thing was done to cherifh and 
keep her warm, fhe could fupport during one 
Winter only. | 


PO ENT Le BeDE E "Ne 


WE formerly remarked, that the furikate did 
no injury to children ; and that it never bit any 
perfon but adults, and, among others, the mafter 
of the family, againft whom it had taken an 
averhon. ‘I fince heard that it never attacked 

either 


We ea 


THE SURIKATE. “69 
either the mother or the children of his family, 
but that it bit a number of other perfons of both 
fexes. M. de Séve remarked, that.it was in- 
duced to bite by fome particular odour. When 
laid hold of, the cartilage at the end of its nofe 
curled up while it fmelled, and, according to the 
odour received, it either bit or did not bite. This 
experiment was tried upon a number of people ; 
and, it is fingular, whenever it bit one perfon, 
it always continued to bite him. Some people 
were fo difagreeable to him, that he endeavoured 
to make his efcape in order to bite them; and, 
when he could not lay hold of the legs, he 
darted upon their fhoes or pettycoats. He even 
ufed feveral artifices to come near thofe whom 
he wifhed to bite. 

M. Vofmaër, in his defcription of a flying 
fquirrel, makes the following pertinent remarks. 
§ M. de Buffon,’ fays M. Vofmaër, ‘ has pro- 
§ bably been deceived both with regard to the 
“ name and the native country of the furikate, 
which was laft fummer tranfmitted by M. Tul- 
bagh to the Prince of Orange. It belongs not 
to America, but to Africa. This {mall animal, 
a male and a female of which were directed to 
me, but the female died in the paflage, was un- 
known to Kolbe, or at leaft is not mentioned 
by him, and appears to be found far up the 
country only: This inference may be drawn 
from the governoutr’s letter, which I ‘received 
at the fame time, and where he makes the fol- 
| * lowing 
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* lowing remark: J fend by the Captain two 
€ fall animals, a male and a female, ta which 
* J can neither give a name, nor refer them to any 
© other fpecies; becaufe they weve, for the firft 
* time, brought from the remote deferts and flony 
* mountains of this vaft country. They are very 


‘ mild and gentle. They feed upon frefh meat, 


es 


either boiled or raw, eggs, and ants. I hope they 
—§ will arrive in life; for, I imagine, they were 
© never hitherto feen in Europe.’ 

The evidence of M. Tulbagh i is-pofitive, aid 
M. de Vofmaër’s remark is juft; for, though I 


had this animal alive for a long time, I received 


its name and country from no better authority 
than an anjmal merchant, who told me he had 
purchafed it in Holland under the name of furi- 
kate, and that it came from Surinam. We are 
now certain that it is neither found in Surinam 
nor in the other provinces of South America, 


but in the mountains of Africa above the Cape : 


of Good Hope; and, as to the name, .it is of 


Aittle moment: It can be changed when we re= 


ceive better infor mation. 
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The TARSIER, or WOOLLY 
JERBOA#*# 


E accidentally procured this animal from 

a perfon who could neither tell its name, 
nor from whence it came. It is remarkable for 
the exceflive length of its hind legs. The bones 
of the feet, and particularly thofe which com- 
pofe the upper part of the /ar/us, are prodigi- 
oufly long; and it is from this diftinétive cha- 
rater that we have derived the name of the 
animal. The tarfier, however, is not the only © 
quadruped whole hind legs are conftructed in this 
manner. The tarfus of the Egyptian jerboa 
is {till longer. Hence the appellation of ar/ier 
is only precarious, and ought to be changed as 
foon as we learn the name which the animal re- 
ceives in the country where it is produced. The 


jerboa is found in Egypt, Barbary, and the Eaft 


* The jerboa with a fharp pointed nofe, long, erect, naked, 
tranfparent ears, large eyes, two: cutting teeth in each jaw, and, : 
what is peculiar to this fpecies, two canine teeth in each. It has 
five long flender fingers on each foot, refembling ‘thofe of a 
monkey. The fore legs are moderately long. The “hind legs are 
of a very remarkable length, efpecially the fecond bone; that 
next the foot is flender and naked. The tail is exceedingly long 
and flender. The hair on the body is long, foft, and woolly. 
The head is afh-coloured, and the reft of the body tawny, mixed 
with afh-colour. It is larger than a common moule; Pennant’s 


Synopf. of Quad. p. 298. 
Indies. 
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Ændies Tat firft imagined that the tarfier might 
belong to the fame countries, on account of its — 
refemblance to the jerboa. Both thefe animals 
are of the fize of a middling rat. The hind legs 
of both are exceflively long, and thofe before 
very fhort. In both, the tail is of a prodigious 
length, and garnifhed towards the extremity with 
long hairs, Both have very large eyes, and ered, 
large, open ears. In both, the inferior part of 
the hind legs are naked, while the reft of the 
body 1s Ast phi with hair. As thefe animals 
poffefs, in common, fuch peculiar characters, it 
might be prefumed that they were neighbour- 
ing fpecies, or, at leaft, fpecies produced by the 
fame climate and country. From a comparifon 
of their other parts, however, this is rendered 
extremely doubtful. The tarfier has five toes 
on all his feet, and may be fatd to have four 
hands; for his five toes are very long, and well 
feparated. The thumbs of the hind feet termi- — 
nate in a flat nail; and, though the nails of the 
other toes be pointed, they are fo fhort and 
fmall, that the animal can ufe its fore feet in. 
the fame manner as hands, The jerboa, on the 
contrary, has only four toes, and~four long 
crooked claws on the fore feet ; and, inftead of 
a thumb, it has only a tubercle without any nail. 
But, what removes thefe animals to a greater 
diftance, the jerboa has but three toes, or three 
large claws, on the hind feet# This diftinétion 
is too great for animals nearly allied in fpecies ; 
and 
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and it is not impoffible that they belong to very 
diftant climates ; for the tarfier, by his fmall : 
fize, his four hands, long toes, and fmall claws, 
and his long tail and feet, feems to make a near 
approach to the Murine, Mexican, and Surinam 
opoffums. But we here throw out our doubts 
only ; and fhall be highly obliged to any perfon 
who can afcertain or remove them, by pointing 
eut the real country and name. of this animal, 


The PHALANGER, or SURINAM 
OPOSSUM*. “es len 


THE male arid female Me which 

were tranfmitted to ‘us under the appellas 
tion of Surinam rats, are inuch lefs allied to the 
rats, than the animals whofe hiftory we have 
giveñh under the namé of: marmofé; or murine 
come, and cayopollin or Mexican opoflum. 
We have rejected the denomination of Surinam 
rats, becaufe it is both compounded and ill ap= 
plied. As the animal is mentioned by no tras. 
veller of naturalift, we have called it the pha 
langer, becaule its phalanges are very ed à 


* Opoffum with a thick nofe; fhort ears covered with haley’ 
eight cutting teeth in the upper jaws and two in the lower. 
The hair on the upper part of the body is reddifh; mixed’ with 
light afh-colour and yellow. Thé hind part of the head; and 
middle of the back; are mafked with 4 black line, ‘The throat; 
belly, legs; and part of the tail; are of a ditty yellowifh white, : 
‘The reft of the tail is brown and yellow. ‘The body. of the 
female is marked with white. The frft afd fecond toes of 
the hind feet are clofely united: The claws are latge. T he 
thumb on the hind feet is diftih@: The bottom of. the tail ia) 
covered with hair for néar two inches dnd a halfé the reft of it is 
naked. The length of the animal; from nofe to tail; is*near 
nine inches, and.that of the tail ten; Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad: 
p. 209. 
Philander ex rufo luteus in dorfo; in ventre ex flavo albicans; 
capite craflo; Brifon, Quad. p. 213. Seb. Muf. tem. i, p. 50. 
tab. 31. fig. 8. Klein: Quad. p. 58. Ree 
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conftructed, and becaufe the two firft toes of the 
fore feet are attached to each other, as far as the 
end of the laft phalanx. The thumb is feparated _ 
from the other toes, and has no claw. This laf 
character is not peculiar; for the Virginian and 
murine opoflums have the fame kind of thumb, 
but none of them have united phalanges. 

Thefe animals feem to vary among them- 
felves, as appears from the figures of the male 
and female. They are of the fize of a {mall 
rabbit, or of a very large rat, and are temark- 
able for the exceffive length of their tail, the 
prolongation of their muzzle, and the form of 
their teeth, which alone would be fufficient to 
diftinguifh them from the murine and Virginian 
-opoflums, the rats, and every other fpecies of. 
MR sf 
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The COQUALLIN, or VARIED 
| SQUIRREL*. 


HIS animal, which was fent to me from 

America, under the name of the orange 
Jquirrel, 1 recognifed to be the fame with that 
which Fernandez calls gualicallotquapachli, or 
coxtiocotogualin |, But, as thefe Mexican words 
are difficult to pronounce, I have abridged the 
laft into coguallin. Itis not a fquirrel, though it 
refembles that animal in figure, and in bufhinefs 
of tail; for it differs asi the fquirrel not only 
in feveral external characters, but in its difpo- 


-fitions and manners. 3 
The coquallin is much larger than the {quir- 


rel: ln duplam fere crefeit maguitudinem, {ays 
Fernandez. It is a handfome animal, and its 


colours are very remarkable. . The belly is of a 


fine yellow colour, and the head, as well as the 
body, are variegated with white, black, brown, 
and orange. Like the {quirrel, it covers itfelf 
with its tail; but it has no pencils of hair at the 
tips of the ears; it mounts not upon trees; and 


* Squirrel with plain ears; the upper part of the body varied 
with black, white, and brown, and the belly tawny. It is twice 
the fize of the common fquirrel ÿ Peanant’s Synopf. of Quad. 
p28. 

+ Fernand. Hitt, Anim. Noy. Hifpan. p. 8. | 
it 
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it dwells, like the ground fquirrel, in holes, and 
under the roots of trees, where it brings forth its 
young. It lays up grain and fruits for nourifh- 
ment during the winter. It is timid and crafty, 
and fo wild that it can never be tamed. 

The coquallin feems to be peculiar to the South 
American regions. The white and orange 
fquirrels of the Eaft Indies are much fmaller, 
and their colours are uniform. They are ge- 
nuine fquirrels, which dwell and bring forth 
upon trees. But the coquallin, and ground 
fquirrel of America, live under the earth like 
rabbits, and have no relation to fquirrels but what 
arifes from their figure. 
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The HAMSTER, or GERMAN 
MARMOT*. 


HE hamfter is the moft famous, as well as 
| the moft deftrudtive of all rats. We 
omitted its hiftory, when treating of the other 
rats, becaufe at that time we had not an oppor- 
tunity of feeing and examining the animal. For 
the knowledge we have now acquired of it, 
we are obliged to the Marquis de Montmi- 
rail and M. de Vaitz, who fent us two live 


* Marmot with large rounded ears, and full black eyes. The 
colour of the head and back is a reddifh brown, and that of 
the cheeks white. Beneath each ear there is a white fpot, 
another on each fhoulder, and a third near the hind legs. The 
breaft, upper part of the fore legs, and the belly, are bie The 
tail is fhort and almoft naked. It has four toes and a fifth claw 
on the fore feet, and five toes behind. The length of the 
body i is about nine inches, and that of the,ail three ; Pennant’s 
Synopf. of Quad. p. 271. 

Hamtter, Hamefter, Cricetus; Agricola, An. Subter. pe 486. 
Gefner. Quad. p. 738. Raï Syn. Quad. D: 2214 

Shrzeczek, Chomik ; Rzaczinfki Polon. p. 232. 

Porcellus frumentarius ; Schavenckfelde Theriotroph. 5. 118. 

Kriet{fch, Hamfter; Kramer. Aufir. p. 317. 

Mus ericetus, cauda mediocri, auriculis rotundatis, corpore 
fubtus nigro, lateribus rufefcentibus, maculis tribus albis; Liyr. 
Syff. Nat. p. 82. 

Glis ex cinereo rufus in dorfo, in ventre niger, maculis tribu | 


ad latera albis; Brifon. Quad, ps 137. 
| hamfters, 
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hamfters, accompanied with an inftruétive me- 


‘moir * concerning their manners and difpofi- 


tions: We fed one of thefe animals during fe- 
veral months, in order to examine it attentively, 
and afterwards diffected it, with a view to com- 
pare its internal ftru€ture with that of other rats. 
In its anterior parts, it has a greater refemblance 
to the water rat than to any other animal. It 
refembles him fill more in the fmallnefs of its 
eyes and the finenefs of its fkin. But the tail, 
inftead of being long, is fhorter than that of the 
compagnol or fhort-tailed moufe, which, as for- 
merly remarked, has a great fimilarity to the 
water rat in its internal conformation. The 


_hamfter feems to be, with regard to the fhort- 


tailed field moufe, what the furmulot, or Nor- 
way rat, is to the long-tailed field moufe. All 
thefe animals live under ground, and appear 
to be animated with the fame infin. They 
have nearly the fame-manners, and particularly 
that of collecting magazines of grain in their 
holes. We fhall not, therefore, enlarge fo much 


| _onthe refemblances in figure and difpofitions, 


as upon the differences which eeu the 


* * T refer you to'a pretty full memoir concerning the Mithiter 
which I received from M. de Waitz, minifter of fate to the 
Landgrave of Hefle-Caffel, who, to his brilliant talen ents’ for flate 
oe joins an ardent defire for the inphoventent Ae natural 
hiftory. He, at the fame time, tranfmitted to me two of 
thefe animals alive, which I fhall fend you by the firft opportu- 
nity; Lettre'de M. le Marquis de Montmirail à M. de Buffon, 
31 Juillet 1762. : | - 
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harnfter from all the other rats of which we have 

formerly treated. | 
Agricola * is the firft writer from whom any 

genuine information can be derived concerning 


the hamfter ; to which Fabricius + added a few 
facts, 


* Hamefter, quem quidam cricetum nominant, exiftit ira- 
cundus et mordax, adeo ut fi eum eques incaute perfequatur; 
foleat profiliré et 6s équi appetere, et fi prehenderit mordicus 
tenere. In terre cavernis habitat-——pedes habet admodum 
breves ; pilis in dorfo color eft fere leporis: In ventre niger, in 
lateribus rutilus, fed utrumque latus maculis albis tribus numero 
diftinguitur. Suprema capitis pars ut etiam cervix eumdem quem 
dorfum habet colorem. ‘Tempora rutila funt; guttur eft candi- 
dum-——pili autem fic inherent cuti ut ex ea difficulter evelli 
poflint = atque ob hanc caufam et varietatem pelles ejus funt 
pretiofæ : Multa frumenti grana in fpecum congerit, et utrinque 
dentibus mandit.-—- Ager Turingiæ eorum animalium plenus ob 
copiam et bonitatem frumenti; Georg. Agricola, de animantibus 
fubterraneis; Apud Gefner, Hifi. Quad. p. 738. 

+ Hamefter animal eft agrefte fub terra habitans——colore 
vario, ventre non candido fed potius nigerrimo.——Dentes 
habet in anterioris oris ima fupremaque parte binos, promi- 
nentes et acutos, malas laxas et amplas, ambas exportando 
importandoque replet: Ambabus mandit:—— Cum terram 
eftodit, primum anterioribus pedibus {quos talpæ fimiles ha- 
bet brevitate fed minus latos) eam retrahit,. longius progreflus, 
ore exportat, Cuniculos ad antrum plures agit cubiti pro- 
funditate, fed admodum anguftos, — Antrum intus extendit 
ad capienda frumenta. Meflis tempore grana omnis ge- 
neris frumenti importat. Terra ante cuniculos erecta non 
tumuli modo affurgit, ut talparum tumuli, fed ut agger dilata- 
tur. Vefcitur hoc animal frumento omnis generis, et fi 
domi alatur pane ac caynibus. In agro etiam mures venatur, 
Cibum cum capit in pedes priores erigitur. Quamvis autem 
corpore exiguum fit, natura tamen eft pugnax et temerarium. 
Laceflitum quidquid ore geftat pulfatis utroque pede malis fubito 

egerit, 
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facts. But Schwenckfeld * has done more than 
all the other authors put together. He dif- 
feted the hamfter, and gave a defcription of 
it, which correfponds almoft in every article 

with 


egerit, recta hoftem invadens, fpiritu oris et affultu protervum ac 
minax. Nec terretur facile, etiam fi viribus impar ei fit 
quem petit. Vidi ipfe, cum equum affultando naribus cor- 
ripuiffet non prius morfum dimififfe quam ferro occideretur. 
Hameftri pellis maxime durabilis. In Turingia et Mifnia 
hoc animal frequens, non omnibus tamen in locis, fed in uberri- 
mis et fertiliffimis. In Lufacia circa Radeburgum, e fatis panici 
effoditur ; Mulbergi ad Albim in vinetis reperitur, nam maturis 
quoque uvis vefcitur; Georg. Fabricius, apud Gefner, Hift. Quad. 
p- 739- © 740. 

* Porcellus frumentarius, Hamfter minor paulo cuniculo. Lon- 
gitudo dodrantalis et palmi unius. Pilis in dotfo fere leporis 
eft colore, Gula, venter, et pedes interiores nigra funt, Rubet 
in lateribus et circa caudam, quæ coloris murini tres digitos 
longa. Macule albæ fub auribus, juxta roftrum, fupra armos 
et coxam. Pedes admodum breves, digitis et unguiculis albidis 
quinis utrinque. In pedum planta, feu parte digitorum inferiore, 
tubercula veluti calli ubique eminent. Oculi fplendidi, nigri, 
elegantes. Dentes habet ut lepus anteriores binos incifores et 
laterales. Lingua mollis fpongiofa. E bucculis veficulæ utrin- 
que ampla membraneæ fub cute porriguntur, que fenfim graci- 
lefcentes dorfo tenui ligamento alligantur. Has inftar facci meflis 
tempore granis tritici, filiginis, et aliis feu folles quofpiam infarcit, 


atque in fuos cuniculos comeatum in futuram, hyeinem congerit ac 


reponit. 

Pulmonibus candidis quatuor funt lobi. 

Cor renibus paulo majus mucrone obtufiore. Hepar tripli- 
catum apparet, unum fuper alterum impofitum. Inferior pars 
dorfo adjacens dups obtinet lobulos. Media, que maxima, in- 
tegra abfque incifuris integrum abdomen fecundum latitudinem 
occupans ventriculum ex parte amplexatur. Superior portio 
divifa aliis incumbens diaphragmati proxime fubjacet. Fel nullum 


canfpicere licuit. 
M 3 | Ventriculus 
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with ours; yet he is hardly quoted by our more 
modern naturalifts, who content themfelves with 
copying Gefner. In juftice to this author, we 
have inferted his remarks entire; and, when to 
thefe we add the obfervations of M. de Waitz, 
the hiftory of this animal will be complete. ¢ 
 # The habitations of the hamfter are dif- 
‘ ferently conftructed, according to their fex, age, 
‘ and the quality of the ground. The houfe 
‘ of the male has an oblique paflage, at the 
* mouth of which there is a confiderable heap 


‘of earth. At a diftance from this oblique 
€ 


- paflage, there is a hole which defcends perpen- 


- Ventriculus ei duplex. Unus candidus rotundiufculus, cui alter 

per ifthmum annectitur longiufculus, finiftrum hypochondrium 
occupans, hinc prope ifthmum cefophagus inferitur, alteri fub 
dextro hypochondrio inteftina adherent. In utroque reperieba- 
tur chylus candidus, pulticulæ farinaceæ fimilis, craflior tamen 
in finiftro. | 

Inteftina gracilia flavent; ubi definunt, incipit cæcum ane 
fratuofum amplum, hinc craffiora ad cæruleum vergunt colorem. 
Excernit pilulas longiufculas inftar murium. Lien coloris fangui- 
nei foleam fere humanam repræfentat. 
= Renes bini phafeoli magnitudine et figura. Veficula candida 
pifum Italicum æquat, rotunda lagenulæ inftar. | 
© Parit quinque fexve, uno partu. 

In terræ cavernis habitat, agri vaftator et Cereris hoftis. Au- 
tumo multa frumenti grana in fpecum congerit, et utrinqüe denti- 
bus mandit. | | 

Admodum pinguefcit; ob id porcellis Indicis non inepte com- 
paratur. - 

“In cibum non recipitur; fed pelles confuuntur ad vefti- 
menta. 

- De caverna fua aqua fervente feu frigida copiofe infufa ex4 
pellitur. | | 
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¢ dicularly into the chambers of the lodging: 
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‘ No earth appears near this hole; which ren+ 


ders it probable that the oblique paflage is dug 
from without, and that the perpendicular hole 
‘is begun from below, and continued upward. 

‘ The houfe of the female has likewife an ob- 
lique pañlage, and, at the fame time, two, three, 
and not unfrequently eight perpendicular holes, 
in order to allow her young to go out and in 


at pleafure. ‘The male and female have each 


a different dwelling, and the female makes 
her’s deeper than the male. | 
* At the diftance of a foot or two on each 
fide of the perpendicular holes, the hamfters 
of both fexes, according to their age, and their 
number of young, dig one, two, three, and 
fometimes four cavities in the form of vaults, 
both above and below, which are more or lefs 
capacious in proportion to the quantity of their 
provifions. : 
‘ The perpendicular hole is the common paf- 
fage: The oblique one is made for the pur- 
pofe of carrying out the earth. As the decli- 
vity of this oblique paflage is more gentle in 
one cavity than in another, it may likewife - 
promote a circulation of air in thofe fubterra- 
neous habitations, In the cavern where the fee 
male brings forth her young, there is no ma- 
gazine of grain, but a neft of ftraw and herbs, 
The depth of the caverns is various; A young 
hamfter, in the firft year, makes his cavern not 
M 4 * above 
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above a foot deep; but the old ones fre- 
quently dig to the depth of four or five feet. 
The whole habitation, including the paflages 
and caverns, is fometimes from eight to ten feet 
in diameter. : 

‘ Thefe animals provide their magazines with 
dry clean grain, corn in the ear, peas, and 
beans, in their pods, and afterwards carry out 


‘the hufks and pods by the oblique paflages. 


In tranfporting their provifion, they ufe the 
pouches in their cheeks, each of which will 
hold a quarter of an Englifh pint. 

‘ The hamfter begins to lay up provifions 
about the end of Auguft. When his magazines 
are filled, he covers them, and carefully fhuts 
up all the avenues with earth, whicli prevents 
his retreat from being eafily difcovered, and 


it is only to be recognifed by the heap of 


earth near the oblique paflage mentioned 
above; after which, the perpendicular holes 
muft be inveftigated. The moft common me- 
thod of feizing thefe animals ‘is to dig them 
out, which is a laborious tafk, on account of 
the extent and depth of their holes. : À per- 
fon, however, who accuftoms himfelf to this 
fpecies of hunting, fails not to profit by it ; 
for, in autumn, which is the proper feafon, he 
generally finds in each habitation, befide the 
fur of the animal, two bufhels of good grain. 
The hamfters produce twice or thrice in a year, 
and bring forth five or fix, and often more, 

| | ‘ at 
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at each litter. In fome years they appear in 
prodigious numbers, and, in others, hardly ; any 
of them are to be feen. Iti isin moift years that 
they multiply fo greatly ; and this numerous 
‘multiplication occafions a dearth, by the gene- 
ral devaftation they make among the corn. 
‘ At the age of fix weeks or two months, the 
hamfters begin to dig their habitations; but 
they neither couple nor RE during the 
‘ firft year. 

The polecats deftroy great numbers of the 
‘ hamfters, and take pofleffion of their holes. 
‘ The hamfters are commonly brown on the 
back, and white on the belly. Some of them, 
however, are gray; and this difference may 
be the effect of advanced age, Some of them 
are alfo totally black.’ | 
Like the mulet, or long-tailed field moufe, 
the hamfters mutually deftroy each other. Of 
two kept in a cage, the female killed the male 
in one night, and, after cutting the mufcles 
which fix the jaws to each other, devoured a 
part of the inteftines. They produce feveral 
times in the year, and are fo deftruCtive, that, 
in the ftates of Germany, a price is fet upon their 
heads. They are fo numerous in that part of 
the Continent, that their fur is a confiderable 
article of commerce. 

All thefe facts, which we have extraéted 
from the memoir of M. Waitz, and the remarks 
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of M. de Montmirail, appear to be certain, and 
correfpond with our other fources of informa- 
tion concerning the hamfters. But it ds not 
equally certain, as mentioned in the fame me 
moir, that they remain in a torpid ftate during 
the winter, and revive in the fpring. The ham- 
fter which we kept laft winter (1762-3) in an 
apartment without fire, and where the cold fre 
quently congealed water, never became torpid, 
but moved about and eat its ordinary food. 
But feveral kinds of dormice, which were like- 
wife in our poffeflion, became torpid in a much 
fmaller degree of cold.. Hence the hamfter nei- 
ther approaches the dormice nor marmot by this 
character; and fome of our naturalifts have im+ 
properly called it the marmot of Strafburg, 
though it fleeps not lke the marmot, nor if 
found in the neighbourhood of Strafburg. 


SUP Pope ae hae Tr 


IN the Gazetie de Littérature, of the 13th of 
September 1774, we find the following obferva- 
tions concerning the hamfter, extracted from a 
German publication by M. Sulzer. 
‘ The corn-rat, in German bamper, cannot be 
* more commodioufly defcribed than at Gotha, 
‘ where, in one year, 11574 {kins of it, in ano- 
€ ther, 
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ther, 54420, and, in a third, 80,139, have been. 

# brought to the town-houfe. In general, this 
animal inhabits temperate countries. When 
irritated, its heart beats 180 times in a minute, 
* The weight of the body 1s to that of the brain 
f as 1 to 193. P | 

‘ Thefe animals lay up magazines which often 
confift of twelve pounds del grain, In winter, 
the female finks very deep in the earth. The 
$ male is a bold animal, and defends himfelf 
$ againft dogs, cats, and men. He is naturally 

quarrelfome, agrees not with his own fpecies, 
and fometimes, in a tranfport of fury, flays his 
own family. He devours the feeble indivi- 
duals of his fpecies, as well as mice and birds; 
and yet he feeds upon all kinds of herbs, 
* fruits, and feeds. He drinks little; and the 
female remains longer in her winter retreat’ 
$ than the male. The former goes four weeks 
with young, and often produces fix at a litter. 

In a few months, the females become fertile. 
© The rat called 7/55 * kills the hamfter. 

© When this animal is in a torpid ftate, neither 
refpiration, nor any kind of feeling, can be 
perceived. The heart, however, beats fifteen 
times in a minute, which is difcovered by 
opening the cheft. ‘The blood continues to be 
fluid, and the inteftines are not irritable. Even 


* The J/is is the polecat, and. not a um as Fee author al. 
ledges. 
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‘an eleétrical fhock does not awake him: In 
* the open air, he is never reduced to a torpid 


tate. > 

M. Sulzer mentions the gradual manner in 
which this animal recovers his vigour and 
activity. — | 

The utility of the hamfter is confined to the 
© deftruction of mice; but he himfelf is much 
¢ more mifchievous *.’ 

We with that M. Sulzer had marked the pre- 
cife degree of cold, or want of air, which ren- 
ders thefe animals torpid; for we ftill maintain, 
what was formerly remarked, that a hamfter 
confined in a cage, and in a room where water 
_ froze, was not reduced to a torpid ftate during 
the winter 1763. This fact will receive addi- 
tional confirmation from the following obferva~ 
tions of M. Allamand, which he has publifhed at 
the end of the Dutch edition of my work, 


Addition to the Hifory of the HAMSTER, 
by M. ALLAMAND. 


THE hamfter is a quadruped of the moule 
kind, which fleeps during the winter, like the 
marmots. The legs and neck are fhort; the 
head is thickifh; and the mouth is garnifhed 


* Obfervat. fur le Rat de Blé, par M. Sulzer; Gazette de 
Littérature, 13 Sept. 3774 
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on each fide with whifkers. The ears are large 
and almoft naked. The tail is fhort, and one 
half of it naked. The eyes are round and pro- 
minent. The colour of the hair is a mixture 
of red, yellow, white, and black. Thefe cha- 
raéters exhibit not the moft alluring picture ; 
and the manners of the animal are ftill more dif- 
gufting. He has no love but for himfelf, and 
pofleffes not a fingle focial quality. He attacks 
and devours every animal he is capable of con= 
quering, not excepting his own fpecies. Even 
the inftinét which draws him to the other fex, 
lafis only a few hours; at the end of which the 
female would not meet with a better fate, if fhe 
did not take the precaution of avoiding, or of 
killing him firft. To thefe odious qualities, 
however, Nature has joined others, which, with- 
out rendering him more amiable, make him de- 
ferve a diftinguifhed rank in the hiftory of ani- 
mals. He belongs to the {mall number of thofe 
which pafs the winter in a torpid ftate, and he 
is the only European animal that is provided 
with cheek-pouches. His addrefs in making a 
fubterraneous abode, and the induftry with which 
he lays up provifions, merit the attention of the 
curlous. : 

The hamfter inhabits not all foils or climates 
indifferently. He is neither found in very warm 
nor in very cold countries. As he lives upon | 
grains, and dwells under the earth, ftony, fandy, — 
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or afgillaceous foils are as inconvenient to hint 
as meadows, forefts, and niarfhy grounds. He 
requires a foil which is eafily pierced, and yet {6 
tenacious as not to tumble down. He likewife 
choofes countries which abound in all kinds of 
grain, that he may not be obliged to feek his 
food at great diftances, for which he is not well 
qualified. In Thuringia, the foil of which pol- 
feffes all thefe qualities, the hamfters are more 
numerous than in any other country. , 
The habitation which the hamfter digs to the 
depth of three or four feet, confifts of more or 
fewer apartments, according to the age of the 
animal. The principal chamber is lined with 
ftraw, and ferves him for a lodging. The others 
are deftined for the prefervation of provilions, 
of which he amafles great quantities during the 
autumn. Each hole has two apertures; the ane > 
defcends obliquely, and the other, through which 
the animal goes out and in, is perpendicular. 
The holes of the females, who never live with 
the males, are fomewhat different. In thofe 
where the brings forth, there is feldom above 
one chamber for provifions; becaufe the fhort 
time the young remain with her requires not a 
great ftore of food. . But, inftead of one perpen 
dicular hole, fhe makes feven or eight, to give 
free paflage to her young. Sometimes the mo- 
ther banifhes her offspring, and continues to pof- 
{efs this hole; but the commonly digs another, 
PAU and 
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and lays up as much provifions as the feafon 
permits her to collect. 

The hamfters copulate about.the end of April, 
when the males enter the apartments of the fe- 
males, where they remain only a few days. If 
two males happen to meet in the fame hole, a . 
furious combat enfues, which generally termi- 
nates in the death of the weakeft. The con- 
queror takes pofleffion of the female, and both, 
though at every other period they perfecute and 
kill each other, lay afide their natural ferocity 
during the few days their amours continue. They 
even mutually defend each other againft agerefi- 
ors. When a hole is opened at this period, and the 
female perceives that her hufband is about to be 
carried off, fhe darts upon the ravifher, and 
makes him feel the fury of her vengeance, by 
inflicting deep and painful wounds. 

The females bring forth twice or thrice every 
year. Their litter is never fewer than fix, and 
oftener from fixteen to eighteen. The growth 
of thefe animals is very rapid. At the age of 
fifteen days, they already begin to dig the earth. 
Soon after, the mother banifhes them from her 
habitation; fo that, at the age of about three 
_ weeks, they are abandoned to their own ma- 
 nagement. The mother, in general, difcovers 
little tendernefs for her offspring. She who, in 
the feafon of love, defends her hufband with_ 
courage, flies in the moft daftardly manner when. 
her family is threatened with danger. Her only 

folicitude 
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folicitude is to provide for her own fafetys 
With this view, when purfued, fhe digs deeper | 
into the earth, which fhe performs with an amaz- 
ing quicknefs. The young would willingly 
follow her; but fhe is deaf to their cries, and 
even fhuts the hole which fhe had made: 

The hamfter feeds upon all kinds of herbs, © 
roots, and grains, which the different feafons 
produce. He even eats the flefh of fuch ani- 
mals as he can conquer. As he is not adapted 
for long journies, his magazine is firft ftocked — 
with the provifions which are neareft his abode. » 
This is the reafon why fome of his chambers are 
frequently filled with one kind of grain only. 
When the harveit is reaped, he goes to a greater 
diftance in queft of provifions, and carries every 
article he. can find, without diftin€tion, to his 
granary. To facilitate the tranfportation of his 
food, Nature has furnifhed him with two pouches 
in the infide of each cheek. On the outfide, 
thefe pouches are membranous, fmooth, and 
fhining; and, in the infide, there are a great 
many glands, which continually fecrete a certain 
fluid, to preferve their flexibility, and to enable 
them to refift any accidents which may be occa- 
fioned by the roughnefs or fharpnefs of particu- 
lar grains. Each of thefe cheeks is capable of 
containing an ounce and a half of grain, which, 
on his return to his habitation, he empties, by 
prefling his two fore feet againft his cheeks. 
When we meet a hamfter having his cheeks filled 

with 
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with provifions, it is eafy to feize him with the 
“hand, without the rifk of being bitten; becaufe, 
in this condition, he has not the free motion of 
his jaws. But, if he is allowed a little time, he 
foon empties his pouches, and ftands upon his de- 
fence. ‘The quantity of provilions found in the 
holes depends on the age and fex of the inhabi- | 
tant. The old hamfters often amafs a hundred 
pounds of grain; but the young and the females 
content themfelves with a quantity much fmaller. 
Their object in laying up provifions is not to 
-nourifh them during the winter, which they pafs — 
in fleep and without eating, but to fupport them 
after they awake in the fpring, and previous to 
their falling into a torpid ftate. 

At the approach of winter, the hamfters 
retire into their fubterraneous abodes ; the entry 
to which they fhut up with great addrefs. There 
they remain in perfeët tranquillity, and feed on 
their provifions, till the froft becomes fevere, 
when they fink into a torpid flate, which refem- 
bles ‘a profound fleep. When, during this 
period, the holes are opened, which we know by 
a fmall eminence of earth raifed near the oblique 
paflage formerly defcribed, we find the hamfter 
lying upon a bed of foft ftraw. His head 1s 


- .bended under his belly, between the two fore 


legs, and thofe behind reft upon his muzzle. 
The eyes are fhut ; and, when the eye-lids are 
forced open, they inftantly clofe again. The 
members are ftiff, like thofe of a dead animal, 
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‘and the whole body feels as cold as ice. Nei 
ther refpiration nor any other fign of life can be 
perceived. When diffected in this fituation, we 
fee the heart alternately contracting and dilating. 
But this movement is fo flow, that the pulfations 
exceed not fifteen in a minute; though, when 
the animal is awake, the heart beats a hundred 
and fifty ftrokes during the fame time. The 
fat has the appearance of being coagulated. The 
inteftines are as cold as the external parts of the 
: body, and difcover not the {malleft irritability 
upon the application of fpirit of wine or oil of 
vitriol. During this operation, the animal feems 
to feel very little. He fometimes opens his 
mouth, as if he wanted to refpire. But his le- 
thargy is too ftrong to admit of his wakening 
entirely. 

The lethargy of the hamfter has been afcribed 
folely to a certain degree of cold: This may be 
true with regard to the dormice and bats. But 
experience proves, that, in order to render the 
hamfter torpid, he muft alfo be excluded from 
all communication with the external air: For, 
. when a hamfter is fhut up in a cage filled with 
earth and ftraw, and expofed in winter to a de- 
gree of cold fufficient to freeze water, he never 
becomes torpid. But, when the cage is funk 
four or five feet under ground, and well fecured 
againft the accefs of air, at the end of eight or 
ten days he is equally torpid as if he had been 

in his own burrow. If the cage is brought up 
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to the furface, the hamfter will awake in a few 
hours, and refume his torpid ftate when put be» 
low the earth: This experiment may be rez 
peated with the fame fuctefs, as long as the froft 
continues. We have a farther proof that the ab+ 
. fence of the air is one of the caufes of torpid 
nefs in the hamfter: When brought up from his 
hole, in the coldeft weather, and expofed to the 
air, he infallibly awakes in a few hours. This 
experiment fucceeds equally either in the night or 
day, which proves that the light forms no ES 
of the caufe; 

It is curious td obferve the hamfter pafling 
from.a torpid to an active ftate. He firft lofes 
the rigidity of his members, and then makes a 
profound refpiration, but at long intervals. His 
legs begin to move, he opens his mouth; and 
utters difagreeable and rattling founds, After | 
continuing thefe operations for forne tithe, he 
opens his eyes; and endeavours to raife himfelf 
on his legs. But all thefe movements are ftill 
reeling and unfteady, like thofe of a man intoxis 
cated with liquor. He, however, reiterates his 
efforts, till he is ettabled to ftand on his legs. 
In this attitude he remains fixed; as if he meant 
to reconnoitre, and repofe himfelf after his fa~ 
tigues. But he gradually begin’ to walk, to eat, 
and to act in his ufual manner. This paflage, 
froth a torpid to an active ftate, requires more 
_ or lefs time, according to the temperature of the 
air. When expofed to a cold air, he fometimes 
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requires more than two hours to awake, and, in 
a more temperate air, he accomplifhes his pur- 
pofe in lefs than one hour. It is probable that _ 
this change is produced imperceptibly, when the 
animal is in his hole, and that he feels none of 
the inconveniencies which arife from a fudden 
and forced revivifcence. 

The life of a hamfter is divided Fe the 
necéflary cares of fatisfying his natural appetites, 


and the fury of combating. He feems to have 
no other paffion but that of rage, which in- 


duces him to attack every animal that comes in 
his way, without attending to the fuperior ftrength 
of the enemy. Ignorant of the art of faving 
himfelf by flight, rather than yield, he allows 
himfelf to be beat to pieces with a flick. If he 
feizes a man’s hand, he muft be killed before he 
quits his hold. The magnitude of the horfe 
terrifies him as little as the addrefs of the dog, 
which laft is fond of hunting him. When the 
hamfter perceives the dog at a diftance, he be- 
gins with emptying his cheek-pouches, if they 
happen to be filled with grain. He then blows 


_them.up fo prodigioufly, that the fize of the 


head and neck greatly exceeds that of the reft of 
the body. In fine, he raifes himfelf on his hind 


_ legs, and, in this attitude, darts upon the enemy. — 


If he catches hold, he never quits it but with . 
the lofs of his life. But the dog generally feizes 
him behind, and ftrangles him. This ferocious 
temper prevents the hamfter from being at 
peace — 
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peace with any other animal. He even makes 
war againft his own fpecies, not excepting the 
females. When two hamfters rencounter, they 
never fail to attack each other, and the ftronger 
always devours the weaker. A combat between 
a male and a female commonly lafts longer than 
etween two males. They begin by purfuing 
and biting each other; then each of them retires 
to a fide, as if to take breath; a little after, they 
renew the combat, and continue to fly and to 
fight till one of them falls. The vanquifhed uni- 
formly ferves for a repaît to the conqueror. 


a 
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The BOBAK*, and other MAR- 
| MOTS, 


a: HE hamfter has been called the Stra/- 
bourgh marmot, and the bobak the Poli if 
marmot. But it 1s equally certain that the ham- 
fter i is not a marmot, as it is probable that the 
bobak does belong to that fpecies ; for the bobak 
differs from the Alpine marmot only in the co- 
Jour of his hair, which, inftead of brown, is a 
pale yellow. He has alfo a thumb, or rather 
a claw on the fore feet; while the marmot has 
only four toes and no Ab, In every other 
article, the refemblance is perfeét ; from which 
it is to be prefumed, that thefe two animals are 
not diftinét fpecies. The fame obfervation ap- 
plies to the monax, or marmot of Canada, which 
by fome travellers has been called the whiffler. 
He feems to differ from the marmot only by the 
tail, which is longer, and more bufhy. Hence 
the monax pf Canada, the bobak of Poland, and 
the Alpine marmot, appear to be the fhe ani- 
mal, which, from the influence of different cli- 


* Boback 5 ; the Polifh name of this animal. ” 
Bobak ; Resackzinfhi, Hi if, Nat, Pol. p. 233. Ldem Aut, 
2: 327: 
Glis flavicans capite rufefcente, . . . . Marmota Polonica; 
Briffn, Regn. Anim. p. 165. 
| mates, 
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mates, have undergone the varieties. formerly. 
mentioned. As this fpecies prefers the coldeft 
and moft mountainous regions, and as it is found 
in Poland, Ruffia,.and other parts of the North 
of Europe, it is not furprifing that it fhould 
likewife be found in Canada, where it is only 
{maller*. Neither is this circumftance peculiar 
to the marmot; for all the animals common to 
both Continents are {maller in the New than in 
the Old World. : 
The Siberian animal, which the Ruffians call 
Fevrafchka, is a fpecies of marmot ftill fmaller 
than the Canadian monax. It has a round head, 
and a blunt nofe. It has no external ears, and 
the auditory paflages can only be difcovered by 
removing the hair. The length of the body, 
including the head, exceeds not a foot; and the 
tail, which is round near the body, then flat, and 
truncated at the extremity, is but three inches 
long. The body of this animal-is pretty thick, 
‘the hair is yellow, mixed with gray, and that on 
the end of the tail is almoft black. The legs 
are fhort, thofe before being fomewhat longer 
than thofe behind. The hind feet have five toes 
- and five black claws, which are a little crook- 
ed; and the fore feet have only four. When 
thefe animals are irritated, or attempted to be 


* The Alpine and Polifh marmots are a foot and a half long 
from the extremity of the muzzle to the origin of the tail; but 


the monax, or Canadiag marmot, exceeds not fourteen or fifteen 
inches in length. 


N4 feized, 
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feized, they bite violently, and fet up a fharp 
cry like the marmot. When they eat, they fit 
on their buttocks, and carry the victuals to their 
mouths with the fore paws. They come in fea- 
fon in fpring, and bring forth in fummer, The 
litter is generally five or fix. They dig holes 
in the earth, where they pafs the winter, and 
where the female brings forth and fuckles her 
young. Though they have a great refemblance 
to the marmot, yet they appear to be of a differ- 
ent fpecies; for, in the fame parts of Siberia, 
there are genuine Polifh or Alpine marmots, 
which the natives call /#rok * ; and it has never 
been remarked that the two kinds. mis or Gir 
duce an intermediate race, 


‘ 


* Voyage de Gmelin, tom. ii. p. 444. In Tartary, fays 
Rubruquis, there are plenty of marmots, which are called /ogur, 
In winter they affemble together, to the number of twenty or 
thirty, in a large hole, where they fleep during ix Sani 
Voyages en Tartarie, p. 25. 
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TERBOA is a generic name employed to denote 

thofe animals which are remarkable for the 
difproportion between the hind and fore legs, 
the latter not exceeding the length of a mole’s 
paws, and the former refembling the legs of a 
bird. In this genus, we are acquainted with 
four fpecies, or diftin® varieties: 1. The Tar- 
fier, or woolly Jerboa, formeriy mentioned, 
which is certainly a particular fpecies, becaufe it 


has five toes on each foot, like thofe of a mon= 


key. 2. The Jerboa, properly fo called*, which 


has . 


* The Esyptian Jerboa, with thin, erett, and broad ears, full 
and dark eyes, and long whifkers. ‘The fore legs are an inch 
jong, with five toes on each, the inner, or thumb, being farce 
apparent; but that, as well as the reft, furnifhed with a fharp 
claw. The hind legs are two inches and a quarter long, thinly 


covered with hair, and exaétly refembling thofe of a bird ; three, 


toes on each foot, covered above and beiow with hair: ‘The 
middle toe is the longeft, and on each is a pretty long fharp claw? 
The length from nofe to tail, is feven inches and one quarter ; 


the tail ten inches, terminated with a thick black tuft of hair; 


the tip white. The reft of the tail is covered with very fhort 
coarfe hair. The upper part of the body is thin, or comprefled 
fidewife. The part about the rump and loins is large. The 
head, back, fides, and thighs, are covered with long hair, ath- 
coloured at the bottom, and pale tawny at the ends. ‘The breait 
and belly are whitifh, and the hair long and foft.  Pennant’s 
Synop/ of Quad. p. 295. 

Mug domouc s Theophr. opufe. p.295. Ælian. Hif. Anim. lib. x, 
2 0: 


Mus : 
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has four toes on the fore feet, and three on the 
hind. 3. The alagtaga*, whofe legs are con- 
ftructed like thofe of the Jerboa, but which has 


Mus bipes Plinii ; Lib. XV, cv OG, 


Ferboa or Yerboa, the Arabian name of this animal; Shaaw’s 
Travels, p. 248.' Texeira’s Travels, p. 21. 

Gerbua ; Edwards’s Gleanings, p.219. Plaidfted’s Fourual, p.59. 

Mus jaculus, cauda elongata floccofa, palmis fubpentadaétylis, 
:femoribus Jongiffimis, brachiis Dee vainis 5 Linn, Syft. Nat. ? 86. 
Haffelquift, p. 198. 

: Gerboïfe; Voyage de Paul Lucas, tom. ii. p.73: 

* Siberian jerboa, with very long tranfparent narrow ears, 
long whifkers, and five toes on the fore feet, three on the 
hind feet, pointing forward, and a fourth behind, about an 
inch above the heel. The colour of the upper part of the 
body is tawny, and of the lower whitifh. In form of body, 
legs, and tail, it agrees with the Egyptian jerboa; Pennant’s 
Synopf. of Quad. p. 296. i 

Alagtaga is the Tartarian name of this animal, which, ac- 
cording to Mefferchmid, fignifies an animal which cannot walk. 
The word alagtaga, however, appears to be nearly the fame 
with /etaga, which 1s applied to the flying fquirrel. Hence, E 
am inclined to believe, that alagtaga, as well as letaga, are ge- 
neric rather than fpecific names, and that they denote a fying 
animal, efpecially as Strahlenberg, quoted by Gmelin, calls this 
animal the fying hare. 

Cuniculus feu lepus Indicus, wtias Hs Aldrov. de Quad. 
digit. fig. p- 395.—Nota, 1. Linnæus and Edwards. have impro- 
perly referred this figure to the jerboa, though, by the fpur or 
fourth toe on the hind feet, which is very confpicuous, it belongs 
to the fpecies of alagtaga. Nota, 2. Aldrovandus was wrong in 
denominating this animal was, which is an American word, and 
probably the fame with agouti. 

Cuniculus pumilio faliens, cauda longiffima; Gmelin. Nov. Com. 
Acad. Petrop. tom.v. tab. 11. fig. 1. | | 

Mine pumilio Fite cauda anomala longiflima; Brif. 

Quad. p. 103. 

one hare; Sabet Fit. Ruff p- 379» 


five 
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five toes on the fore feet and three on the hind, 
with a fpur, that may pafs for a thumb or fourth 
toe, much fhorter than the others. 4. The Da- 
man Ifrael*, or lamb of Ifrael, which may be the 
fame animal called Mus longipes by Linnæus f, 
and which has four toes on the fore feet, and 
five on thofe behind. 

The head of the jerboa has a great refem- 
blance to that of the rabbit; but its eyes are 
larger, and its ears fhorter, higher, and broader, 
in proportion to its fize. The nofe is flefh-co- 
loured and naked; and the muzzle is thick and 
fhort. The opening of the mouth is very fmall; 
the upper jaw is very broad, and the under nar- 
row and fhort. The teeth are like thofe of the 
rabbit ; and the whifkers round the mouth are 
compofed of long black and white hairs. The 
fore feet are extremely fhort, and never touch 
the ground, being ufed only as hands to convey 
victuals to the mouth. Thefe hands have four 
fingers, armed with claws, and the rudiments of 
a fifth without any claw, The hind feet have 


* Daman Ir ael, lamb of the children of Ifrael; Shaw’s 
Travels. 

Animal quoddam pumilo cuniculo non diffimile, fed cuni- 
culis majus quod aguum filiorum Ifrael nuncupant; Profp. Alpin. 
Hif. “Egypt. lib. iv. cap. 9. 232. 

+ Mus longipes, cauda elongata veflita, noi tetadadylis, 
_ plantis pentadaétylis, femoribus longiffimis ; Linn. Syf. Nat. 
p- 84. The word femoribus is here improperly applied; for the 
metatarfi, or fei bones of the foot alone, are extremely long in 
this animal, 


due 
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only three toes, of which the middle one is long- 
eft, and all three are armed with claws. The tail 
is three times longer than the body ; it is covered 
with fmall ftiff hairs, of the fame colour with 
thofe on the back, and the extremity of it is 
garnifhed with longer, fofter, and more bufhy 
hair. The legs are naked and flefh-coloured, as 
well as the nofe and ears. The top of the head 
and back are covered with reddifh hair, and the 
flanks, the under part of the head, the throat, the 
belly, and the infide of the thighs, are white: 
Below the reins and near the tail there is a large, 
black, tranfverfe band, in the form of a crefcent*. 

The alagtaga ts fmaller than a rabbit. His ears 
are Jong, broad, naked, thin, tranfparent, and 
fpread over with very confpicuous blood-veffels. 
The upper jaw is much larger than the under, but — 
blunt and pretty broad at the extremity. It has 
large whifkers round the mouth. The teeth 
are like thofe of arat. The eyes are large; and 
the iris and pupils are brown. The body is nar- 
row before, broad and almoft round behind. 
The tail is very long, not fo thick as a fmall fin- 
ger, and two thirds of it are covered with fhort 
fff hair ; on the laft third the hairs are longer, 
more bufhy, fofter, and become longer toward 


* The following are the dimenfions of this animal, as mea_ 
fured by Haffelquitt: Magnitudo corporis ut in mure dome” 
tico majore. Menfuratio capit. poll. a corp. poll. 23 caud.. 


fpith. 1: poft. ped. fpith. 3 anter. infra pollicem. “Myf. longif. M 


. poll. 3. ; 
thes the 
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the extremity, where they form a kind of. tuft, 
which is black at the beginning, and white at 
the end. The fore feet are very fhort, and have 
five toes; thofe behind are very long, and have 
only four toes, three of which are placed before, 
and the fourth, which is a thumb, flands at a 
diftance from the others. All thefe toes are 
armed with claws, which are fhorter in the fore 
than in the hind feet. The hair of this animal 
is foft, pretty long, yellow on the back, and 
white on the belly *. 

From comparing thefe two defcriptions, the 
firft of which is taken from Edwards and Haf- 
_felquift, and the fecond from Gmelin, it appears 
that the jerboa and alagtaga refemble each other 
in a ftriking manier. The jerboa is only fimaller 
than the alagtaga, and has but four ‘toes on 
the fore feet, and three on the hind, without 
any fpur; while the alagtaga has five toes.on the 
fore feet, and three and a {pur on the hind feet. 
But I fufpect that this difference is not conftant ; 
for Dr. Shaw, who has given a figure and de- 
fcription of a Barbary jerboa, reprefents it with 


* The following are the dimenfions ,of this animal, as mea- 
fured by Gmelin: Longitudo ab extremo reftro ad initium conde 
poll. 6; ad oculos poll. 1. Auricularum poll. 135 caudæ 
poll. 81; pedum anteriorum ab humero ad extremos ufque digitos 
poll. 14 pedum pofteriorum a (Ra Ibe ad initium ufque cal- 
canei poll. 3; a calcaneo ad exortum dioiti Sige poll. 153 
ab exortu digiti pofterioris ad extremos wDgUEs poll..2., Lati« 
tudo corporis anterioris poll. 1 ! fofterioris poll. 3. auricularum 


poll. 7, 


i 
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a fpur or fourth toe on the hind feet; and Mr, 
Edwards remarks, that he carefully examined 
two jerboas which he faw in England, and could 
difcover no fpur. Hence this character, which 
might ferve as a fpecific diftin@ion between the 
jerboa and alagtaga, by not being conftant, an: 
fwers no purpofe, but marks rather the identity 
than the diverfity of the fpecies. Neither does 
the difference in fize prove them to be diftinét 
fpecies: Edwards and Haffelquift may have de- 
{cribed only young jerboas, and Gmelin an old 
alagtaga. 

Two circumftances, however, render this mat: 
ter ftill doubtful ; the proportion of the tail, 
which is much larger in the jerboa than in the 
alagtaga, and the difference of the climates which 
they inhabit. The jerboa is common in Circaf* 
fia*, Egypt, Barbary, and Arabia; and the 
alagtaga in Tartary, along the Wolga, and as far 
as Siberia. It is feldom that the fame animal 
inhabits climates fo different ; and, when it does 


* In Circafia, Perfia, ‘Aran and the environs of Babylon, 


there is a kind of field-moufe, called jerbuach in the Arabie lan- 
guage, which is nearly of the fize and colour of the fquirrel.— 
When it leaps, it darts five or fix feet above the ground. It 
fometimes quits the fields, and takes up its mony in the houfes ; 
Voyage a’ Olearius, p. 177. 

+ In Egypt, I faw two fmall animals, that ran very quickly 
on their hind feet, which were fo long that the creatures feemed 
to be mounted on ftilts. Thefe animals burrow like rabbits. I 
cartied off feven of them; two of which I brought to France, 
where they lived in the royal menagery two years; Voyage de 
Paul Lucas, tom. i. p. 74. 
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happen, the fpecies undergoes great changes: 
This we prefume to be the cafe with the jerboa, 
of which, notwithftanding thefe differences, the 
alagtaga feems to be only a variety. 


= Thefe animals generally conceal their hands 
or fore feet among the hair ; fo that, at firft fight, 
they feem to have only two feet. In tranfport- 
ing themfelves from place to place, they do not 
walk, or advance one foot after another, but leap 
himbly to the diftance of three or four feet. 
When repofing themfelves, they fit on their 
knees, and fleep only during the day. They 
eat grain and herbage, like the hare. Their dif- 
pofitions are mild, and yet they can never be 
tamed beyond a certain point. ‘They dig holes 
in the earth like the rabbits, and in a much 
fhorter time. About the end of fummer, they 
lay up herbage in their magazines, where, in 
cold countries, they pafs the winter. 

As we have had no opportunity of diflecting 
this animal, we fhall fubjoin the remarks of M. 
Gmelin upon its internal ftructure *. - 


With 


* Œfophagus, uti in lepore et cuniculo, medio ventriculo infe. 
fitur ; inteftinum cecum breve admodum fed amplum eft, in pro- 
ceflim vermiformem, duos pollices longum abiens. Choledochus 
mox infra pylorum inteftinum fubit. Vefica urinaria citrina aqua 
plena ; uteri nulla plane diftinétio; vagina enim canalis inftar fine 
ullis artificiis in pubem ufque protenfa in ano mox cornua di- 
viditur, qua ubi ovariis appropinquant multas inflexiones faciunt, | 
et in ovariis tefminantur. Penem mafculus habet fatis magnum, 

cul 


jfta cautelas adhibuerim. 
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With regard to the’ daman, or: be of the 


children of Ifrael, which feems to be a kind of | 


Jerboa, becaufe its fore legs are remarkably, 
fhorter than.the hind, having | never feen: this 
animal, we’ cannot do better than copy the re- 
marks of Dr. Shaw, who had.an..opportunity oi 


| comparing it with the jerboa, and fpeaks of them 
. as two cftinét fpecies.. © The daman,’ fays this 


author, “is likewife an animal.of Mount Liba- 


nus, though. common, in other places of: this’ 


country, It is aharmléfs creature, of the fame 
fize and quality with the rabbit ; and with the 


like incurvating pofturé! and difpofition of the | | 


 fore teeth. But it is of a browner colour, with 


fmaller eyes, and a head more pointed, like the 
marmots. The fore feet likewifé are fhort, and 
the hinder are nearly as. long in proportionas 


tlrofe of .the jerboa. . rare this .animal-is | 


known to burrow fometimes ‘in the ground ; 

yet, as its ufual refidence and refuge are, inthe 
holes and clifts of the rocks, we have fo far a 
more prefumptive proof, that ‘this creature may 
rather be the faphan of the Scriptures, than the 
eel J could not learn why it was called da- 


a 
cui circa res urinariæ - NE veficule Feninhles unciam cum 
dimidio longæ, graciles, et extremitatibus intortæ adjacent. 
Foramen aut finus quofdam inter anum et penem, aut inter anum 
et vulvam nullo modo potui difcernere, dicet quafvis in indagatione 


et voce Marcgr. Fabrica internarum partium ab hoc animali n non 
multum abludunt ; Gmelin, Now. Com. Petrop. 19m. Vo Art. Te 


man 


Cuniculi Americani, porcelli pilis 
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mati Tfrael, 7. ¢. Ifrael’s lamb, as thefe words are 
ME breted ry Profper Alpinus, who mentioned 
this animal betote Dr. Shaw, fays, that its flefh 
makes excellent eating, and that it is larger than — 
the European rabbit. But this laft fact feems to 
be fufpicious; for Dr. Shaw has omitted this 
paflage of Profper Alpinus, though he Ganienbes 
all the other remarks of that author. 


® Shaw's Travels; pi 248% 
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N Egypt, the ichneumon is domeftic like the 
cat in Europe, and preys upon mice and 
rats. 


* Ichneumon weafel, with bright flame-coloured eyes, {mall 
rounded ears, almoft naked, nofe long and flender, and the body 
thicker than that of others of this genus. The tail is very thick 
at the bafe, tapering to a point. The legs are fhort; and the 
hair is hard and coarfe. The colour varies in different animals 
from different countries; in fome it is alternately barred with dull 
yellowifh, brown, and white; in others, pale brown and moufe- 
coloured; fo that the animal appears mottled. The throat and 
belly are of a uniform brown. Beneath the tail is an orifice, not 
unlike that of a badger. It differs in fize, from twenty-four to 
forty-two inches in length, from the tip of the nofe to the end of 
the tail; Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad. p. 226. 

Loges s Arif. Hifi. Anim. lib. ix. c. 6. Oppian, Cyneg: iii. 401. 

Ichneumon ; Pr. lib. viii. c. 24. 

L’Ichneumon que les Egyptiens nomment Rat de Pharaon: 
Belon. Of. p. 95. Profp. Alpin. tom. i. p. 234. Gefner. Quad. 
p. 566. Raii Syn. Quad. p. 202. Shaw’s Travels, p. 249. 376. 

Muftela Egyptiaca; Klein. Quad. p. 64. 

Meles ichneumon, digitis mediis longioribus, lateralibus æqua- 
libus, unguibus fubuniformibus ; Haffelqué/t, Itin. p. 191. 

Ichneumon; Mus Pharaonis vulgo; Brifon. Quad. p. 181. 

Viverra ichneumon, cauda e bafi incraffata, fenfim attenuata, 
pollicibus remotiufculis 3 Lynn. Syff. Nat. p. 63. | 

Quil, vel quifpelé; Garcia Arom. p. 214, Raii Synopf. Quad. 
?+ 197: 

Viverra mungo; Koempfer Amoen. p. 574. 

De Monghos; Valentin. Amboin. 

Serpenticida, 


* 
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rats*. But his appetite for flefh is ftill more 
violent, and his inftinét more extenfive, than 
thofe of the cat ; for he hunts and eats with equal 
avidity, birds, quadrupeds, ferpents, lizards, 
infedts, and, in general, every animated being. 
His courage is equal to the vehemence of his 
appetite. He dreads neither the rage of the dog 
nor the malice of the cat. He is not afraid 
even of the bite of ferpents, which he purfues 
and kills; and, when he begins to feel the ef- 
. fes of their poifon, he goes in queft of an an- 
tidote, and particularly of a root +, which the 

Indians 


Serpenticida, five Moncus; Rumph. Herb. Amboin. Mh p. a 
tab. 28. 

Indian Ichneumon; Edwards, p. 199. 

Ichneumon, feu vulpecula Ceilonica; Seb. Mu/f. tom. i. p. 66, 
tab. 41. fig. 1. 

La Mangoufte; Buffon. 

Viverra Indica, ex grifeo rufefcens; Brifan. Quad. p. 17 
Raii Syn. Quad. p. 198. 
~ Ichneumon, five lutra Egypti; Aldrov. de Quad. Digit. p. a 

* Mihi ichneumon fuit utilifimus ad mures ex meo cubiculo 
fugandos . +... unum alui à quo murium damna plane ceffarunt, 
fiquidem quotquot offendebat interimebat, longeque ad hos ne- 
candos fugandofque fele eft ichneumon utilior; Pro/p. Alp. Defcript. 
Egypt. lib. iv. pag. 235. 

+ Primum antidotum . . . . radix eft plante Malaice Ham- 
paddu-Tanah, id eft Fel terre dia à fapore amarifimo ..... Lu- 
fitanis ibidem Raja feu radix mungo appellata à muftela quadam 
feu viverra Indis munguffia.....appellata, que radicem mon- 
ftraffe, et ejus ufum.... prima... . prodidifie creditur . . . 
Indiigitur . . . præcipue qui Sumatram et Javam incolunt, five 
üfum à muftela edotti fint, five cafu quodam invenerint radicem 

0 2 | nt ‘pro 
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Indians: call by his name, and alledge that it is 
one of the moft powerful and certain remedies 
againft the bite of the viper or afp. He eats 


the eggs of the crocodile, as well as thofe of hens 


and other birds. He likewife kills and eats the 
young crocodiles *, though they are very ftrong 
foon after they ie from the egg; and, as fable 
is always a concomitant of truth, it has been al- 


ledged, that, in confequence of this antipathy to 


the crocodile, the ichneumon enters into the cro- 
codile’s body while afleep, and never leaves him 
till his bowels are entirely devoured. 

Naturalifts have imagined that there are dif- 
ferent fpecies of ichneumons, becaufe they vary 


pto explorato habent antidoto ; Koempfer, Amænit. pag. 574.—2— 
In India, there is a root which produces neither trunk, branches, 
nor leaves. It is called ch7rz, a name derived from that of the 
animal, which alone knows where to find this root. The animal 
is as large as a martin, which it allo refembles in figure, except 
that it is moré corpulent. It is of a dufky colour, and the hair is 
hard, crooked, and briftly, like that of the wild boar, but not fo 
long. The tail is flefhy and fmooth, like that of the martin. 
This animal has a remarkable antipathy to ferpents, for whom he 
perpetually lies in ambuth. The hunters tell us, that, when 
bit by a ferpent, he goes in queft of the root mentioned above, 
either to cure, or to preferve himfelf againft the effects of the 
poifon. - This root is regarded as the beit antidote which 
India produces Voyage de P. Vincent Marie. 


* The ichneumon, or rat of Pharaoh, is a fmall bind of wild 
hog.. It is a beautiful animal, eafily tamed,, and its hair is 
Ur like that of che porcupine. It is an enemy to all other 


rats, and has a particular antipathy to the crocodile, whofe eggs 


it devours, and boldly attacks the young, by feizing them by the 


tail, inftead of the head ; Defeript. de Egypte, par Maillet, p. 34 


in 
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in fize and colour. But, if we confider that 
they are often reared in houfes, and muft, like 
other domeftic animals, undergo changes, we will 
be eafily perfuaded; that the diverfities in colour 
and fize are only fimple varieties, and are not 
fufficient to conftitute diftinét fpecies ; efpecially 
as, in two ichneumons which [ faw alive, and in 
feveral ftuffed fkins, I examined the interme- 
diate fhades both of colour and fize, and remark- 
ed, that not one of them differed from the others 
by any. evident and conftant character. It only 
appears, that, in Egypt, where the ichneumons 
are ina manner domeftic, they are larger than 
in India, where they are wild *. 


The 


* This ichneumon, fays Edwards, came from the Eaft Indies, 
and was very fmall. I faw another which came from Egypt, and 
was more than double the fize. Befide the fize, the only 
other difference between thefe two ichneumons was, that the 
Egyptian kind had a {mall tuft at the extremity of the tail, while 
that of the Indian kind terminated.in a point. I believe they are 
two diftinét fpecies ; becaufe that of India, which was com- 
paratively fo fmall, had acquired its full growth ; Edwards, 
2. 199. Nota, Thefe differences are not fuflicient to conftitute 
two fpecies, efpecially as between the largeft. and fmalleft, 
that is, from thirteen to twenty-two inches in length, there 
are intermediate fizes of fifteen and fixteen inches. Seba, 
who has given a figure and defcription (vol. i. p. 66. tab. 41.) 
ef one of thefe fmall ichneumons, which he had alive, and was 
brought from Ceylon, remarks, that it was very mifchievous, and - 
could not be tamed. This difference of difpofition might indicate 
a difference of fpecies. But it has fo perfe&t a refemblance to 
thofe we have already mentioned, that it is unqueftionably the 
fame. animal. Befides, 1 faw one of thefe {mall ichneumons, 
which was fo tame, that its mafter (M. le Prefident de Robien) 

0 3 : carried 
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The nomenclators, who perpetually blunder 
with regard to fpecies, have differed widely as to 
the ichneumon. Linnæus firft made it a bad- 
ger, and afterwards a ferret. Haflelquift, fol- 
lowing the leflons of his mafter, likewife made 
it a badger. Klein and Briflon have placed it 
among the weafels. Others have made it an 
otter, and othersa rat. I mention thefe notions 
for the fole purpofe of fhowing the inconfiften- 
cies and contradictions that arife from what are 
called generic names, which are generally falfe, 
arbitrary, and equivocal *, 


The 


carried it always in his hat, and exhibited to the whole world 
the mildnefs and good nature of this animal. 


* Haffelquift finifhes his long, dry, and uninterefting de- . 


{cription of the ichneumon with thefe words: < Galli, in E- 
gypto converfantes, qui omnibus rebus quas non cognofcunt, 
fua imponunt nomina ficta, appellarunt hoc animal rat de Pha- 
raon. Quod fequunti qui Latine relationes de Egypto dederunt, 
Alpin, Belon, murem Pharaonis effinxerunt.” If this man had 
read Belon and Alpinus, whom he quotes, he would have per- 
ceived that it was not the French who gave the appellation of 


Pharaoh’s rat to the ichneumon, but the Egyptians themfelves,: 


and would not, on that account, have taken occafion to re- 
vile our nation. But it is not furprifing to find petulance and 
pedantry in the works of a fchool-boy. In a word, his de- 
{criptions of the ichneumon, of the camelopard, and of fome 
other animals, can never ferve any other purpofe than to mif- 
lead thofe who take the difagreeable and irkfome trouble of 
reading them: 1. Becaufe they are unaccompanied with fi- 
gures, which a multitude of ill chofen words can never fup- 
ply: 2, Becaufe thefe words are moftly barbarous Latin, or 
rather no language whatever: 3. Becaufe the method ob- 
férved in defcriptions of this kind, is only a rote, which every 

man 
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The ichneumon loves the banks of rivers, 
During inundations, he retires to the high 
grounds, and often approaches the habitations 
of men in queft of prey. In walking, he makes 
no noife, and varies his gait according to circum- 
ftances.. Sometimes he carries his head high, 
contracts his body, and raifes himfelf on his 
limbs. At other times he has the air of creep- 
ing and of lengthening his body like a ferpent. 
He often fits on his hind legs; and ftill more 


man can follow, and requires neither genius nor knowledge : 
4. Becaufe, by the minutenefs of the defcription, the remark- 
able and diftinétive charaëters of the animal defcribed are con- 
founded with the more obfcure, unimportant, and equivocal 
marks: 5. In fine, becaufe the numerous relations, and pre- 
carious combinations, with which we are obliged to load the 
memory, render the labour of the reader greater than that of 
the author, and leave both as ignorant as they were before, 
What proves, that, in notes of this nature, neither reading nor 
knowledge are neceffary, is, 1. The falfe imputation thrown 
on the French nation with regard to Pharaoh’s rat: 2. The 
blunder he commits in afcribing to this animal the Arabian 
name Nems, which fignifies the ferret, and not the ichneumon. 
To avoid this error, an acquaintance with the Arabic language 
was unneceffary ; it was enough to have read the travels of thofe 
who had gone before him in the fame country: 3. The omiffion of 
eflential characters, while he enlarges without meafure upon 
thofe which are indifferent. He defcribes, for example, the 
camelopard as minutely as the ichneumon; but he omits the 
moft important charaéter, namely, whether the horns are per- 
manent, or fall off annually: Among a thoufand ufelefs words, 
we find not the one which is moft neceffary, and from his de- 
fcription, we cannot difcover whether the camelopard belongs to 
the flag or ox kind, But we have dwelt too long on a cri- 
ticifm which every man of fenfe muft make, when works of this 
nature fall into his hands. 
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frequently darts like an arrow on his prey. His - 


eyes are vivacious and full of fire. His afpea& 
is beautiful, his body very agile, his limbs fhort, 
his tail thick and very long, and his hair rude, 
_and often curled. Both male and female *, in- 
dependent of the natural paflages,; have a re- 
markable aperture, a kind of pouch in which an 
odoriferous liquor is fecreted. The ichneumon 
is faid to open this pouch in order to refreth 
himfelf when too warm. His fharp muzzle and 
narrow mouth prevent him from feizing large 
objects. But the defects of his weapons and 
ftrength, he fupplies by agility and courage. He 
eafily worries a cat, though larger and ftronger 
than himfelf. He often combats with dogs, and, 
however large, forces refpect from them... 

This animal grows quickly, and lives but a 
fhort time f. They are numerous in all the 


* The inhabitants of Alexandria rear an animal called Jch- 
zeumon, Which is a native of Egypt. They tame and keep it in 
their honfes, like a gat or dog. The vulgar call it the rat of 
Pharaoh. The peafants bring thefe animals, when young, to 
Alexandria, where they are kept in the houfes, on account of their 
hunting rats, ferpents, &c, This animalis very cunning in watch- 
ing its prey... +» He feeds indifferently on all living creatures, as 
beetles, lizards, cameleons, all kinds of ferpents, frogs, rats, and 
mice. - He is fond of birds and pouitry. When provoked, he 
erects his hair... . He has a peculiar mark, a large aperture fur- 
rounded with hair, near the anus, refembling the female organ, 
which he opens when too warm; elon, Ob/f. p. 95. 

+ Feles et ichneumon - tot numero pariunt quot canes, vef- 
cunturque eifdem, vivant circiter annos fer Arif. Hip. Anim, 


lib. vi. ae 36: 
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fouthern regions of Afia *, from Egypt to Java; 
and they appear to exift in Africa, as far as the 
Cape of Gdod Hope f. But they cannot be 
eafily reared, or preferved in our temperate cli- 
mates. Whatever care be taken of them, the 
wind incommodes, and the froft kills them. To 
avoid both, and preferve their heat, they roll 
themfelves up, and conceal their head between 
their ‘thighs; The ichneumon has a {mall foft 
voice, a kind of murmur, and its cry never be- 
comes fharp unlefs when ftruck or irritated. 


This animal was held'in great veneration among 3 


the ancient Egyptians, and fill merits protection, 
on account of the number of noxious animals 


-* Mungos alunt rura calentis Afiæ omnis, ufque ad Gangem, 
etiam in iis régionibus in quibus radix mungo numquam germina- 
vit; Koempf. Amenit..p.574.—The ichneumon is a {mall beau- 
tiful animal, fhaped- nearly like our French weafels...but of a 
colour. incomparably finer....'The white-and black predomi- 
nate; and there is a kind of red, which conftitutes the fhade be- 
tween the two. ‘The hair of the tail is of the fame colour, but 
longer than that of the body. ‘The head is covered with fhort 
fmooth hair. Its eyes are large, and its ears fhort and rounded. 


This ichneumon was two feet and a half long from the nofe to the : 


extremity of the tail. . .. It was brought from the kingdom of 
Calicut to France, in a veffel belonging to our fquadron. It lived 
five months in Paris, and became very familiar; Curiofit. de la 
Nat. et dePArt, p. 211. 

+ The ichneumon is of the fize of a cat, and fhaped like a 
fhrew-moufe.... Its whole body is covered with long {tiff hair, 
variegated with black, white, and yellow.. This animal, which 
* is common in the fields of the Cape, is a great deflroyer of 
ferpents and birds; Defcript. du Cap de Bonue-Ejherance, par 
Kolbe, tom. i. che 5. 
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which it deftroys, and particularly the crocodiles, 
whofe eggs it knows how to find, though con- 
cealed in the fand. ‘The crocodiles lay fuch a 
number of eggs *, that their: multiplication 
would be extremely formidable, if the ichneu- 
mon did not deftroy them. | 

* The ichneumon is of great fervice to Egypt, becaufe he 
deftroys the crocodile’s eggs, wherever he can meet with them. 
It was for this reafon that the ancient Egyptians performed a kind 
of religious adoration to him; Voyage de Paul Lucas, tom. iti, 
2. 203.— The ancient Egyptians juftly reverenced the ichneumon, 
or rat of Pharaoh. It is faid, that, out of four hundred eggs, 
which the female crocodile lays at a time, to fave a few of them 
from the fury of this mortal enemy, fheis obliged to tranfport them 
to fome fmall iflands, after the retiring of the Nile; Defcripz. 
de l'Egypte, par Maillet, tom. 11. p- 129. | 
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THE FOSSAN E*. 


B* fome travellers the foffane is called the 

Genet of Madagafcar, becaufe it refembles 
the genet in colour, and fome other articles. 
But it is conftantly fmaller, and has not the 
odoriferous pouch, which is an effential charac- 
ter of the genet. As we were uncertain as to 
this fact, we wrote to M. Poivre, who had fent 
us a ftuffed fkin, and who obliged us with the 
following anfwers: ‘ Lyon, July 19, 1761. 
© The foflane which I brought from Madagafcar 
© had the manners of our martin. The inhabi- 
tants of the ifland affured me, that the genitals 
of the male, when in feafon, had a ftrong 
© odour of mufk. “When the fkin was ftuffed at 
the royal garden, [ examined it attentively, 
and could perceive no pouch or fmell of mutk. 
I reared a fimilar animal in Cochinchina, and 
another in the Philippine iflands. Both of 
them were males, and they became a little fa- 
miliar. They were very young, and I kept 


€ 


€ 


em 


* Foffane weafel, with a flender body, rounded ears, and black 
eyes. The body and legs are covered with cinereous hair, mixed 
with tawny. The fides of the face are black. From the hind 
part of the head, towards the back and fhoulders, four black lines 
extend. The fhoulders, fides, and thighs, are black, and the tail 
is annulated with black; Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad. p. 237. 


Foffa, or Foffane, the name of this animal at Madagafcar, which 
we have adopted. e 


* them 
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them only two or three months. I found no 
pouch in the part you mentioned ; and I only 
perceived that their excrements ‘had an odour 
* fimilar to thofe of our martin. They eat flefh 
© and fruits; but they preferred the. latter, and 
‘ fhowed a decided tafte for bananas, upon which 
they fprung with avidity.. This animal is very. 
* wild, and difficult to tame... Though taken 
¢ when young, his air and character were always 
© ferocious, which feemed to be uncommon in 
‘an animal that feeds fpontaneouily on fruits. 


Fihe eye of the foflane is a large black globe, 


© which gives it a mifchievous afpeat.’ à 


_ We rejoice in this opportunity of expreffing 
our gratitude to.M. Poivre, who, from his at- 
tachment to natural hiftory, and his friendthip 
to thofe who cultivate that fcience, has adorned 
the royal cabinet with a great number of rare and 
valuable articles. 

It appears to us, that the animal called Berbé 
in Guiney, is the fame with the foflane,. and, 
confequently, that this fpecies exifts in easy 
as well as in Afia ‘ The berbé has a fharper 
* muzzle and a fmaller body than the cat; and 


G 


mal to which thefe characters apply fo well as to 
oe foffane. 


* Voyage en Guinée, par Bofman, p. 256. 


is fpotted like the civet*.’ We have no ani- : 


Lions) | 
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HOSE who mention this animal have 
taken’ it for a ferret, to which it has a 
great refemblance. But it differs from the fer- | 
ret by fuch characters as juftify us in confidering 
it as a diftin& fpecies. The vanfire has twelve 
grinding teeth in the upper jaw, and the ferret 
only eight; and, though each of thefe animals 
has ten grinders in the under jaw, they nei- 
ther refemble one another in figure nor fitua- 
tion. Befides, the colour of the vanfire differs 
from that of all other ferrets; though thefe laft, 
like all domeftic animals, vary fo much from 
each other in colour, that even the male differs 
from the female. | 
To us it appears, that the animal mentioned 
by Seba f, under the denomination of the Fava 


* The Madagafcar weafel with fhort ears. The hair on the. 
whole body and tail is brown at the roots, and barred above with 
black and ferrugenous. The length, from nofe to tail, is about 
fourteen inches ; and that of the tail, to the tip of the hairs at the 
end, near ten; Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad. p. 224. 

Vanfire, derived from vobang fhira, the name of this animal in 
Madagaicar. The province of Balta, in the kingdonwof Congo, 
furnifhes an infinity of fine fables, called there Infre; Hifr. Gen, 
des Voyages, tom. vw. p. 87. Nota, There are no fables in Congo; 
and the fimilarity of the name leads us to think that the infere OF 
Congo may be the vanfire of Madagafcar. 


+ Muftela Javanica: Ab incolis Jave Kager-angan vocatur ; ; 


Seba, vol.i. p. 77. tab. 48. fig. 4- a. 
| ‘wea/l, 
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weafel, called by the natives Koger-angan, and 
afterwards, by Briffon*, the ferret of Fava, may 
be the fame animal with the vanfire; at leaft, 
it makes a nearer approach to the vanfire than 
any other animal. But Seba’s defcription is not 
fufficiently complete to enable us to form an ex- 
plicit judgment. His defcription we have added 
in the notes 7, that the reader may compare it 
with ours. 


{ 
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THE vanfire, as formerly remarked, is a 
native of Madagafcar and the interior parts of 
Africa. It has a great refemblance to the ferret, 
except in the number and form of the teeth, and 
in the tail, which is much longer in the vantire 
than in our ferret. We here give the figure of 
an animal which was tranfmitted to us from the 
-eaftern parts of Africa, under the denomination 


\ 


* Maftela fupra rufa, infra diluta flavæ, cauda apice nigri- 
cante. —Viverra Javanica. Le furet de Java; Brif Regn, 
Anim. p. 245. 

+ Javanica hæc muftela, hic repræfentata, collo et corpore eft 
À 2 an quam noftras ; caput tegentes pili obfcure fpadicei 
funt, rufi, qui dorfum, dilute vero flavi qui ventrem veftiunt, 
cauda interim in apicem acutum et nigricantem definente; Seda, 


vol. 1. p. 78. 
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of Neipfe. From its figure, ds well as its name, 
I know it to be a fpecies of ferret ; for zems, or 
nims, is the name of the ferret in the Arabic lan- 
guage. Thefe Arabian ferrets, or zems, have a 
greater refemblance to the vanfire than to our 
European, ferrets. M. de Seve gives the fol- 
lowing defcription of the ses : 

‘ The zems, from his figure and flexibility, 3 is 
‘ a genuine ferret. When he walks, he lengthens 
‘his body, and appears to have very fhort legs. 
© The individual under confideration was a male, 
‘and about thirteen inches and a half long from 
‘the muzzle to the anus, and the length of the 
‘tail was one foot. The fore part of the body 
“is five inches and a half high, and the hind 
‘ part fix inches and a half. ‘The ears are naked, 
‘ and of the fame figure with thofe of the com- 
‘mon ferret. ‘The eye is vivacious, and the co- 
‘ Jour of the iris a deep yellow. ‘The muzzle, 
‘ which is very fharp, appeared not to have any 
‘ whifkers. The whole body is covered with 
‘long hair, which is a mixture of dark brown 
‘and a dirty white, and gives it a refemblance 
“to the filvery rabbit. The hair on the belly is 
‘of a bright yellow colour, without any mix- 
‘ture. The ground colour on the head, and 
‘ round the eyes, is clear and yellowifh: On the 
© nofe, cheeks, and other parts of the face where 
the hair is fhort, a tincture of brown, more or 
‘lefs deep, prevails without mixture, and gra- 
* dually lofes itfelf above the eyes. The legs 
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© are covered with fhort hair, of a deep yellow 
* colour. ‘On the paws there are four toes, and 
© a fmall one behind. The claws are {mall and 
black. The tail, which is more than double 
‘the length of that of our ferrets, is very thick 
“at its origin, terminates in a point, and is 
‘covered with hair fimilar to that on the 
‘body. This animal, according to the in- 
‘ formation of the boy who has the charge of 

“it, never drinks.’ 
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The MAKIS*, or MAUCAUCO’S, 


S the name masz has been given to feveral 

animals, we could only employ it as a 
generic term, under which we fhall comprehend 
three animals of the fame ‘genus, but of diftinét 
fpecies. ‘Thefe three animals have long tails, 
and feet like thofe of the monkey; but their 
muzzle is long, like that of the martin, and they 
have fix cutting teeth in the under jaw; while 


* Ring-tailed maucauco with the énd of the nofe black, erect 
ears, white face, and black circlés round the orbits: The hair on 
the top and hind part of the head is of a deep ath-colour; the 
back and fides are of a reddifh afh-colour ; the outfides of the 
- limbs are paler; and the belly and infides of the limbs are white. . 
All its hair is very foft, clofe, fine, and erett, like velvet. The 
tail is twice the length of the body, and marked with numbers of 
regular rings of black and white; and, when fitting, it is twifted 
_ round the body, and brought over its head. The nails are flat, 
particularly thofe of the thumbs of the hind feet: The infide of 
the hands and feet are black. It is of the fize of a cat; Pennant’s 
Synopf. of Lyad. p. 137. 

The word maki feems to be derived from mocock or maucauc, 
which is the name of thofe animals in Mofambique; and in the 
iflands adjacent to Madagafcar. 

Vari; Flacourt. Hift. Madag. p. 153. 

Mocawk ; Grofe’s Voy. p. 41. 
~ Maucauco; Edwards, Hift. Birds, p. 197: 

Profimia cinerea, cauda cinéta annulis alternatim albis et nigris; 
Briffon. Quad. p. 157: 

Lemur catta, caudatus, cauda albo nigroque annulata ; Liza. 
_Syft. Nat. p. 45. Ofveck’s Voy. vol. ii. p. 168. 
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the monkeys have only four. The firft of thefe 


animals is the mococo or maucauco, commonly 
known by the name of the ring-tailed mahi. 
The fecond is the mongous, commonly called 
the Brown Maki*. But this denomination is 
fmproper ; for fome individuals are all brown, 
4nd others have their ‘cheeks black, and their 
feet rie Thé third ‘is the Vari +, by ‘fome 

called 


* The woolly maucauco, with orange-coloured irides, fhort 
rounded ears, end of the nofe black, eyes lodged in a circle of 
black, and the fpace between them of the fame colour. The 
reft of the-nofe and lower fides ;of the cheeks are white. When 
in full health, the whole upper part of the body is covered with 
dongs foft, and thick fur, a little curled or waved, and of a deep 
brownifh afh colour. ‘The tail is very long, and covered with the 

‘fame fort of hair, and of the fame colour, The breaft and belly 
are white, and the hands and feet naked and dufky. The nails 
are flat, except that of the inner toe-of the hind feet. It is of the 
fize of a cat. ‘Fhe paws are fometimes white or yellow, and the 
face wholly brown ; Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad. p. 136. 

Mongous, the name of this animal in the Eaft Indies. 

Macaffer fox; Nieuboff’s Voy. p. 361. 

Simia fciurus, lanuginofus, fufcus; Petiver Gaxophyl. tab. 17. 
Per 5. | 

The mongooz ; Paw. Gleanings, p- ¥ 

Profimia fufca, nafo pedibufque albis ; 7 iffow. Quad. pe 156. 

Lemur mongooz, caudatus, grifeus, cauda uni colore; Linn. 
Sy. Nat. p. 44. 

+ The ruffed maucauco, with orange-coloured irides, long hair 
round the fides of the head, ftanding out like-a ruff, and along 
tail. The colour of the whole ‘animal is black, but not- always 
being fometimes white, {potted with black; but the feetare black. 
It is rather larger than the ring-tailed fpecies ; Pennant’s Synopf. 
of Quad. -p. 138. 

Vari, or varicoff ; Flacourt. Hip. Madag. p. 153 Cauche’s 
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ealled the Pied Maki. But this denomination is 
ill applied ; for, befides the pied variety, fome in- 
dividuals are entirely black, and others entirely 
white. Thefe animals are all natives of the 
Faftern regions of Africa, and particularly of 
Madagafcar, where they are very numerous. 

Fhe maucauco is a beautiful animal. His 
afpe& is agreeable, his figure elegant, and his — 
hair always neat and glofly. He is remarkable 
for the largenefs of his eyes, the height of his 
hind legs, which are much longer than thofe 
before, and his large and handfome tail, which 
is always erect, always in motion, and garnifhed 
with thirty alternate rings of black and white, 
well marked and feparated from each other. His 
manners are gentle, and, though he has a great 
refemblance to the monkeys, he poffefles none 
of their malicious difpoftions. In a ftate of li- 
berty, the maucauco’s live in fociety, and they 
are found in Madagafcar in troops of thirty or 
- forty *. In a domeftic ftate, the prodigious ra- 
pidity of their movements renders them incom- 
modious: It is for this reafon alone that they 
are generally chained; for, though extremely — 
active and vivacious,they are neither mifchievous 


Black maucauco; Edw. Gleanings, A7: 
* Lemur macaco, caudatus, es collari barbato; Liza. a 
Nat. p. 44. 

* The vari’s, whofe tails are barred with black and.white, go in 
troops of thirty, forty, or fifty: They refemble the varicofli’ $3 
_ Voyage.de Flacourt, p. 154. 
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nor ferocious. They tame to fuch a degree 
as to go out and return, without any danger 
of running off. Their gait is oblique, like that 
of all animals which have hands inftead of 
feet. The maucauco leaps more gracefully than 
he walks. He is a filent animal, uttering only 
a fhort acute cry when furprifed or irritated. 
He fleeps in a fitting pofture, with his muzzle 
refting on his breaft. His body is not thicker 
than that of a cat, but it is longer; and the 
height of his legs. gives him the appearance of 
being larger than he really is. His hair, though 
very foft to the touch, ftands always ered. In 
the male maucauco, the organs of generation are 
{mall and concealed; but thofe of the mongous, 
or woolly maucauco, are difproportionally large, 
and very apparent. 
* The mongous is fmaller than the maucauco ; 
his hair is likewife filky, pretty fhort, and tés | 
what curled. His nofe is larger than that of 
the maucauco, and refembles that of the vari. I 
had a mongous in my pofleffon for feveral years, 
Which was altogether brown. It had yellow 
eyes, a black nofe, and fhort ears. It amufed 
itfelf with eating its own tail, and actually de- 
{troyed the laft four or five vertebræ. This 
animal was extremely dirty, and fo troublefome 
that we were obliged to chain him. Whenever 
he could make his efcape, he went into the 
neighbouring fhops in queft of fruits, fugar, and 
{weetmeats, 
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fweetmeats, and opened the boxes which con- | 
tained them. It was difficult to feize him, and 
he bit cruelly even thofe with whom he was beft 
acquainted. He uttered a low grunting noife, 
almoft perpetually ; and, when tired of being 
alone, he croaked like a frog, and fo loud as to 
be heard at a great diftance. This mongous 
was a male, and his tefticles were extremely 
large in proportion to the fize of his body. He 
was fond of the fhe-cats, and even fatished his 
defires, without any intimate union: His em- 
braces were, of courfe, ineffe@ual. He dreaded 
cold and moïfture ; he never departed from the 
fire, and ftood on end to warm himfelf. He 
was fed with bread and fruits. His tongue was 
rough, like that of a cat; and, when permitted, 
he licked a perfon’s hand till it was inflamed, 
and often finifhed this operation with a fevere 
bite. The cold of the winter 1750 killed him, 
though he never quitted his ftation near the fire. 
His movements were extremely brifk, and fome- 
times petulant. He often flept during the day ; 
but his flumbers were fo light, that the fmalleft 
_ noife awaked him. | 

In this fpecies there are feveral varieties, both 
in colour and fize: The mongous, whofe hif- 
tory has juft now been given, was totally brown, 
and about the fize of an ordinary cat. I faw 
one, which, though an adult, was not larger 
than the fat fquirrel. If this {mall mongous had 
not perfectly refembled the large kind, except in 

San a aN fize, 
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fize, it would unqueftionably have been a dif 
tinét fpecies. But, as wé have no evidencé 
that thefe two animals do not intermix, we muft 
fill regard them as the fame fpecies, till we ac: 
_Güire fome new light as to their aio yt and 
economy. 

The vari À is larger, ftronger, and more fe- 
rocious than the maucauco. In a ftate of li- 
berty, he is even dangerous. We are told by 
travellers, ‘ That thefe animals are as furious as 
* tigers; that they make fuch a noife in the 
* woods, that, when only two of them are to- 
‘ gether, one would believe there were a hun- 
* dred ; and that it is difficult to tame them +.’ 
The voice of the vari has fome refemblance to 
the roaring of a lion, and is tremendous to thofe 
who hear it for the firft time. This aftonifhing 
ftrength of voice, in a middle-fized animal, de- 
pends on the fingular ftruture of its wind-pipe, 
the two branches of which ‘widen, and form a 
large cavity, before they enter the lungs. Hetice 
he differs from the maucauco both in ftrudture 
and difpofitions. His hair, in ‘general, is longer; 

* Flacourt, who calls the maucauco var7, gives the name of 
varicofy to this animal; which epithet, probably, denotes the 
greater fize and ‘ferocity of the animal, which likewife differs from 
the ‘maucaico in feveral other articles. a 

+ Voyage de Flacourt, \p. 153.— When this ‘animal is taken 
young, he apparently lofes his ferocity, andtfeems to be as gentle 
‘as the maucauco. ‘. It is an animal of a focial, ‘mild, and peace- 
‘© ‘able naturé, and has neither the cunning nor the malice ‘of ‘the 
* monkey ;’ Edw. Gleanings, ps 13. 
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and hehas a kind of a ruff or cravat of ftill longer 
hair, which furrounds his neck, and.» forms 
a very diftin& character by which he is eafily _ 
known. In colour, he varies from white to 
black, or pied ; and his hair, though long and 
very foft, ands almoft perpendicular to the {kin. 
His muzzle is larger and proportionally longer 
than that of the maucauco. His ears are much 
fhorter, and fringed with long hairs. His eyes 
are of fo deep an orange colour, that they ap- 
pear to be red. | 
The maucauco, the mongous, and the vari, 
belong to the fame country, and feem to be con- 
fined to Madagafcar *, Mofambique, and the 
lands adjacent to thefe iflands. ‘They appear to 
be in the Old Continent what the opoflums are 
in the New, which laft, like the former, have 
four hands. With regard to figure, the makis 
feem to conftitute the fhade between the long- 


* In the province of Melagaffe in Madagafcar, the different 
fpecies of monkeys are extremely numerous. Some of them are 
brown, with woolly hair, and a long bufhy tail, which they raife 
above their backs, and form a fhade with it to protect themfelves 
from the fun and rain. In this manner they fleep, like the 
fquirrels, upon the branches of trees. Befides, they have round 
- ears, and a muzzle like the martin. ‘This fpecies is not fo trouble- 
fome and malicious as the other kinds. The antavarres have the 
fame kind of hair with the former, and a white ruff round the 
neck. Some of them arc entirety white, with a long muzzle. 
They are as large as the former, and grunt like hogs; Relat. ce 
Madagafcar, par F . Cauche, p. 127. Nota, This pañlage plainly 
points out the mongous and vari; and it is upon this authority that 
_T have faid, that fome vari’ sare black, others pied, and others 
entirely white. 
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tailed monkeys and the digitated quadrupeds. 
Like the monkeys, they have four hands and a 
pe ‘Sil; and, at the fame time, their muzzle 
; like that of the fox or pole-cat. In 
“auncis, however, they have a greater refem- 
_blance to the monkeys; for, though they fome- 
times eat fleth, and likewife lie in wait for birds, 
they are more frugiverous than carnivorous, and 
prefer, even in a domeftic ftate, fruits, roots, and 
bread, to flefh, either raw or roafted. 
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wi # HE loris is a fmall animal of Ceylon, 

which is very remarkable for the elegance 
of its figure, and the fingularity of its conforma- 
tion. Of all animals, its body is, perhaps, the 


* Maucauco with a fmall head, fharp pointed nofe, orbits fur- 
rounded with a black circle, and a white fpace between them. 
From the top of the head, along the middle of the back, to the 
rump, there is a dark ferruginous line, which on the forehead is 
bifurcated. The ears are fmall. ‘The body is covered with 
fhort, foft, and filky afh- coloured; and reddifh fur. The toes 
are naked, and the nails flat; thofe of the inner toe on each hind 
foot are long, crooked, and fharp. The length of the animal, 
from the nofe to the rump, is fixteen inches ; Pennants Synopf. of 
Quad. p. 135. 

Loris, or Joeris, the name given to this animal by the Dutch. 

Animal elegantiffimum Robinfoni; Raï, Syxz. Quad. p. 161. 

Simia parva ex cinereo fufca, nafo Prodactiory., brachiis, ma- 
nibus, pedibufque longis, tenuibus, Belgis cen doeris. Ex India 
Orientali ;. Muf. Petrop. p. 339. i | 

Animalculum cynocephalum, Ceylonicum, tardigradum dictum, 
fimiæ fpecies; Seba, vol. i. tab. 35. fig. 1. er 2. Cercopithecus 
Ceilonicus, feu tardigradus; dem. tab. 47: fg. 1. Klein. pe 
2. 86. 

Lemur tardigradus ecaudatus ; Linn.’ Sy. Nat. p. 44. 

Simia unguibus indicis pedum} pofteriorum longis, incurvis, et 
acutis ; Briffin, Quad, p. 134. si deat unguibus indicis 
longis, i incurvis, et acutis 3 ldem. p. 13 
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longeft in proportion to its bulk. It has nine 
lumbar vertebrae, whilft all other quadrupeds 
have only five, fix, or feven. The length of 
its body is an effect of this ftru€ture; and it ap- 
pears {till longer, becaufe it wants-a tail. Were 
it not for this defeét of tail, and the uncommon 
number of vertebra, ‘it DER be comprehended 
‘under the lift of makis; for it refembles them 
in the hands and feet, in the quality of the hair, 
in the number of teeth, and in the pointed 
muzzle. But, independent of. the, fingularity 
above taken notice of, which removes this animal 
from the makis, he has other peculiar qualities, 
His head is entirely round, and his muzzle is 
almoft perpendicular to this fphere. His eyes 
are exceedingly large, and very near each other, . 
His ears are large, rounded, and garnifhed in 
the infide with three auricles, in the form of a 
{mall fhell But, what is fil more remarkable, 
and perhaps peculiar to this animal, the female 
_ difcharges her urine by the clitoris, which is per= 
fae like the penis of the male; and thefetwo 
organs have a perfect refemblance to each malice 
both in figure and fize. | | 

 Linnæus has given a fhort, but excellant Pi 
{cription of this animal *, It is likewife very 
 * Statura fciuri, fubferruginea, lineadorfali fubfufca ; gula albi- 
diore, linea longitudinalis oculis interjecta alba. Facies teéta, 
auricule urceelate, intus bifoliatæ ; pedum palmæ plantæque 
nudæ, ungnes rotundati; indicum plantarum vero dubulati. Cauda 


fere nulla, mammz 2 in peëtore, 2 in abdomine verfus peétus. 
Animal tardigradum, auditu excellens; Lime. Sf. Nat. p. 44. 
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well reprefented by Seba; and it appears to be 
the fame animal of which Thevenot fpeaks in | 
the following terms: ° I faw in the Mogul coun- 
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try, apes which had been brought from Ceylon. _ 
They were much efteemed, becaufe they ex- 


ceeded not the fize of a man’s hand, and 


were of an uncommon fpecies. Their front 
was flat, their eyes large and round, and of 
a bright yellow colour, like thofe of certain 
cats. Their muzzle is very fharp, and the 
infide of their ears is yellow. ‘They have no 
tail.... When I examined them, they ftood 
on their hind-feet, often embraced each other, 
and looked fleadfaftly on the people, without 


being afraid *.” 


* Relation de Thevenpt, tom. iii. p. 217; 
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F the various bats which were unknown, 

we denominated fome by names derived 
from foreign languages, and others by appella- 
tions drawn from their moft ftriking characters. 
The animal now under confideration, we have 
called the javelin’ bat, becaufe it has a mem- 
brane on its nofe nearly of the fhape of an an- 
cient javelin or fpear. ‘Though this character be 
fuficient to diftinguifh it from all other bats, 
we may add, that it has almoft no tail; that it 
is nearly of the fame colour and fize with the 


* Javelin bat with large pointed ears,.and an erect membrane 
at the end of the nofe, in the form of the head of an ancient 
javelin, having on each fide two upright proceffes. It has no 
tail; the fur is cinereous; and it is of the fize of a a common bat; 
Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad. p. 363. 

Vefpertilio Americanus eek Seb Muf. vol. i. a 55: 
Sg. 2+ 

Vefpertilio perfpicillatus, ecaudatus, nafo foliate, plano, acu- 
minato; Linn. Sy. Nat. p. 47. 

Vefpertilio murini coloris, pedibus anticis tetradaétylis, pofticis . 
pentadattylis 3 Brifôn, Quad. p. 161. — Nota, This animal has 
five toes on the fore-feet, as well as all the other bats. 

Bat from Jamaica; Edw. Birds, p. 201. 

Vefpertilio roftro appendice auriculæ forma donato ; S/oan’s Hift. 
of Jamaica, vol, i. p. 330. 

La chauve-fouris fer-de-lance; Buffon, 

| common 
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common bat; but that, inftead of having fix 
cutting teeth in the under jaw, like moft of the 


other fpecies, it has only four. This bat, which 
is very common in America, does not exift in 
Europe. 

In Senegal, there is another bat with a mem- 


brane on its nofe; but this membrane, inftead 


of refembling a javelin, or a horfe fhoe, as in 
this and a former fpecies, has the figure of an 
oval leaf. Thefe three bats, as they belong to 
different climates, are not fimple varieties, but 


_ diftin& fpecies. M. Daubenton has defcribed 


this bat under the name of the ‘af bat, in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, ann. 1759, 
P0374 

The bats, which are already greatly allied to 
the birds by their flying, their wings, and the 
ftrength of their pectoral mufcles, feem to make 
a {till nearer approach by thefe crefts, or mem- 
branes, on their face. ‘Thefe redundant parts, 
which, at firft fight, appear to be fuperfluous 
deformities, are the real characters, the vifible 


 fhades, by which Nature has connected thefe 


flying quadrupeds to the birds; for moft of the 
latter have membranes and crefts round their 
bills and heads, which feem to be equally "par 
fluous with thofe of the bats. 
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SUPPLÉMENT. 


M. Pallas, who fent us defcriptions of two 
: new bats, the figures of which we now give, 
informs us, that the javelin bat, formerly deferib- 
ed, fhould not be confounded with the bat de- 
{cribed by Seba under the appellation of the com- 
mon American bat. M. Pallas, after comparing 
the two, aflures us, that they are very different 
fpecies. Our acknowledgments are due to M. 
Pallas for pointing out (a8 miftake. 

He then gives a defcription of one of thefe 
new bats, which is a native of India. He calls 
it cephalotte, becaufe its head is very large in 
proportion to its body. The neck is alfo more 
diftin@, becaufe it is not fo thickly covered with 
hair. ‘The following is an extract from M. 
Pallas’s defcription. 

“This bat, hitherto unknown to the Natu- 
ralifts, is found in the Molucca iflands, from 
which two females were fent to M. Schloffer 
at Amfterdam. The female feems to produce 
but one young. This conjecture is founded 
on M. Pallas’s difleétion of one of thefe fe- 
males, in which he found one fœtus only. 

© This bat,’ continues M. Pallas, ‘ differs from 
all others in the teeth, which have fome re- 


femblance to thofe of the moufe, or even of 
‘ the 
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the hedge-hog, and appear to be rather deftin- 
ed for cutting fruits than for devouring prey, | 
The canine teeth of the upper jaw are fepa- 
rated by two fmall teeth. In the under jaw, 
thefe {mall teeth are wanting, and the two 
canine teeth of the fame jaw are like the cut 
ting teeth of a monte.” 6 

I fhall here add a table of the Beh and 
arrangement of the teeth in the bat-kind, com- 
. municated to me by M. Daubenton; from 
which it will appear, that the cephalotte, and 
the /hrew bat, to be afterwards taken notice of, 
are new fpecies difcovered by M. Pallas, 
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* The tail of the cephalotte bat,’ fays M. Pal- 


las, * is not long, and -is fituated under the 
© membrane RATE the two thighs. The. 
‘figure of the noftrils ditingutihes it from 
‘ every other bat. The form of the pupil like- 
* wife differs from that of every other bat, The 
‘ breaft is broad, and has a greater refemblance 
‘ to the breaft of a bird than any other fpecies. 
6 This animal is about 3 2 inches long, and its 
* wings extend above a foot in length.’ 

. The fecond fpecies of bats defcribed by M. 
‘Pallas under the denomination of vefpertilto Jo= 
ricinus, or threw bat, has no tail, and carries a 
leaf or membrane on its nofe. It j is the fmalleft 
of thofe kinds which want the tail, being only 
about two inches long. It is equally common 
‘in the warmeft regions of America, the Caribbee 
iflands, and Surinam. Its figure feems to be 
given by Edwards, plate 201. fig. 1. The 
muzzle of this bat is longer, and more flender 
“than in the other kinds. The tongue is re- 
markable both for its length and ftru@ure. The 
male and female hardly differ but in the organs 
of generation. 
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The SERVAL*, or MOUNTAIN 
» GAT, lo we 


Ri sh 


“HITS animal, which lived feveral years in 
the ‘royal menagery, appears to be the 
fame with that defcribed by the Gentlemen of 
the Academy under the name of chat-pard; and 
we fhould, perhaps, have been fill ignorant of 
its real name, if the Marquis de Montmirail had 
not difcovered it in an Italian book, of which 
he fent us the following paflage in ‘our own lan- 
guage: ©The marapute, fays P. Vincent-Marie, 
‘ ‘which the Portuguefe in India call /erval, is a 
‘ ‘ferocious animal, larger than a wild cat, and 
‘ fomewhat lefs than the civet; from which laft 
‘he differs, by having a rounder and larger 
© head, and a kind of depreflion on the middle: 
‘ of the front. He refembles the panther in the 
colour of his hair, which is yellow on the head; 
* back, and flanks, and white onthe belly; and: 
likewife in the fpots, which are diftinét, equal- * 
‘ ly diftributed, and a little fmaller than thofe 
‘ of the panther. His eyes are extremely bril- 


La 


Lai 


* The name which the Portuguefe have given to this animal. 
The natives of Malabar call it mar RP He, 

Chat- pard ; Mem. pour Jervir à l'Hiffs des Animaux, part. i ‘ 
p- 109. : 
Voyage du Père F. Vincent-Marie de Sainte. Catharine de 
Sienne, p. 409. | 
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‘ liant. “His whifkers are long and Rif; his 
© tail is fhort ; and his feet are armed sh long 
‘ hooked one He inhabits the mountains of 
‘India. He is feldom feen on the ground, but 
* remains always on the trees, where he makes 
‘ his neft, and feizes birds, which corftitute his 
‘ chief nourifhment. He leaps from tree to 
‘tree as nimbly as a monk y, and with fuch 
‘ addrefs and agility, that ie runs through a 
confiderable fpace : in an inftant, and may be 
faid only to appear and Dear He is ex- 
“ tremely fierce, and yet he flies the afpe& of 
‘ man, unlefs when provoked, and particularly 
‘ when his dwelling is injured: He then be- 
* comes furious, darts upon the offender, and 
© bites and tears nearly in the fame manner as 
‘ the panther.’ 

Neither captivity, nor good or bad treatment, 
can foften the ferocity of this animal. The one 
* ‘we faw at the menagery was always prepared to 
dart upon thofe who approached him; and we 
were obliged to draw and defcribe him through 
the grate of his apartment. He was fed with 
flefh like the panthers and leopards. 

This ferval or maraputa of Malabar and 
India*, appeared to be the fame animal with the 
tiger-cat of Senegal and the Cape of Good Hope, 


* At Sagari, an ifland. in the Ganges, there are tiger-cats as 
large as a wedder ; Nouv. Voyage par le Sieur Luibier, p. go. 


Q 2 which, 
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which, RE él to the teftimony of travellers Ÿ, 
refembles the cat in its figure, and the tiger (that 
is, the panther or leopard) by the black and 
white {pots of its hair. ‘ This ferval,’ they re- 
mark, ‘ is four times larger than a cat. He is 
Ver ¥ voracious, and ( eats apes, rats, and other 
etomimalse | : 

From comparing the ferval with the chat-pard, 
. or mountain cat: defcribed by the Gentlemen of 
the Academy, we difcovered no other differences 
than the long fpots on the back, and the annu- 
lated tail of the former, which were wanting in — 
the latter. The fpots on the back of the ferval 
are only placed nearer each other than on the 
reft of the body. But thefe differences are too 
flight to create any fufpicion concerning the 
début of the fpecies of thefe two animals, 


-+ Voyage de Le Maire, p.'100.—"The wood’ cat or blé 
cat is the largeftof all the wild cats inthe Cape. He lives in the 
woods, and is fpotted nearly in the fame manner asthe tiger. 
The fkins of thefe animals are excellent furs both for warmth and 
ornament, and they bring a goad price at the Cape; : Defcript. du 
Cap de Bonne-Efperance, par Kolbe, tom. ii. p. 50. 
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‘The OCR To NOE K LGAN 
CAT *. 


HE ocelot is an American animal. It is 
ferocious and carnivorous, and may be 
ranked with the jaguar ard couguar; for it ap- 
proaches them in magnitude, and refembles them 
in figure and difpofitions. A male and female 
were brought alive to Paris by M. l’Efcot, and 


* Tlacoozlotl, Tlalocelotl,  Catus pardus Mexicanus; Her . 
wand. Hifi. Mexic. p. 512. 

Felis fylveftris Americanus, tigrinus;. Sed. Muf. tom. i. p. 47. 
tab. 30. fig. 2. and p. 77. tab. 48, fig. 2. 

The Mexican cat has its head, back, upper part of the rump, 
and tail, of a bright tawny colour. A black itripe extends along 
the top of the back, from head to tail. From the noftrils to the 
corners of the eye is a ftripe of black, and the forehead is fpotted 

with black. The fides are whitifh, marked lengthwife with long 
ftripes of black, hollow and tawny in the middle; in which are 
fprinkled fome fmall black fpots; from the neck towards the 
fhoulder point are others of the fame colours, and the rump is 
marked in the fame manner. The legs are whitifh, varied with 
{mall black fpots. The tail is fpotted with {mall black fpots near 
its bafe, and with larger near the end, which is black; Pennant’s 
Synopf. of Quad. p. 157. 

Pardalis. Felis cauda elongata, corpore maculis fuperioribus 
virgatis, inferioribus orbiculatis . . . habitat in. America. Mage 
nitudo melis, fupra fufcus, fubtus albicans ;. linee punétaque 
nigra per totum corpus longitudinaliter fparfa; fed pedes et 
abdomen tantum punts, latera lineis latioribys: albis et fufcis 
pinguntur. Aures breves margine bifide abfque penicillis, pedes 
5-4 cauda verticillato variegata proportione cat. Myftaces 4 or. 
 dinum, in fingulo ordine.fete 3, five 5, alba, -bafi nigre, lon. 
gitudine capitis; Linu, Sy, Nat. p. 62. 
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we faw them at the fair of St. Ovide in the month 
of September 1764. They came from the 
neighbourhood of Carthagena, and had been 
carried off from their mother when very young, 
in.the month cf G@ober 1763. At the age of 
three months, they had become fo ou and 
cruel, that they killed and eat a bitch which had 
been given to them for a nurfe. At the age of 
one year, when we faw them, they were about 
two feet in length; and it is Srebahla that they | 
had not then acquired above one half or two 
thirds of their full growth. They were exhi- 
bited under the name of the #iger-cat; but we 
have rejected this precarious and compound ap- 
pellation, becaufe the ; jaguar, the ferval, and the 
mareay Or Cayenne cat, were tranfmitted to us 
under the fame denomination, though each of | 
thefe animals differ from one another, as well as 

from the ocelot, | 
“Fabri is the firft author who mentions this | 
animal in a diftin&t manner. He caufed the 
drawings of Recchi to be engraved, and from 
thefe drawings, which were coloured, he com- 
pofed a defcription of the ocelot. He likewife. 
gives a kind of hiftory of it from the writings 
and information of Gregoire de Bolivar. I have 
made thefe remarks with a view to remove a 
difficulty which had deceived all the naturalifis 
as well as myfelf. This difficulty is to afcertain 
whether the two animals drawn by Recchi, the 
firft under the name of ¢latlauhqui-ocelotl, and 
À the 
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the fecond under that of ¢/acoozfotl, tlalocelotl, 
and afterwards defcribed by Fabri as diftinét 
fpecies, are not the fame animal. Though the 
figures are pretty fimilar, they were regarded as 
diftinét animals, becaufe their names, and even 
the defcriptions of them, were different. I at 
that time imagined that the firft might be the 
fame with the jaguar, and therefore gave it the 
Mexican name tlatlaubqut-ocelotl, which I now 
perceive did not belong-to it: And, fince I had 
an opportunity of feeing both the male and fe- 
male, I am perfuaded that the two defcribed by 
Fabri are only the fame animal, of which the 
firft is the male and the fecond the female. No- 
thing lefs than an examination of the male and 
female together could have enabled us to deteét 
this error. Of all fpotted animals, the robe of 
the male ocelot is unqueftionably the moîft beau- 
tiful, and the moft elegantly variegated *. Even 
that of the leopard is not to be compared with it > 
for vivacity of colours, and fymmetry of defign, 
far lefs thofe of the jaguar, panther, and ounce. 
But, in the female ocelot, the colours are fainter, 


‘* Univerfum corpus pulchro rofeoque fubrubet colore, excepto 
inferiore ventre qui albicat potius; maculis rofarum efligie, 
- nigricantibus omnibus intra fuave rubentem colorem, totum ita 
corpus, pedes et cauda ordine quodam diftinguuntur ut elegantem 
plane huic animali acu pictum tapetem vel peripetafma impofitum 
crederes : Sunt autem maculæ he in dorfe et capite rotundiores 
majorefque : Verfus ventrem vero pedefque oblongiufculæ et multo 
minores ; Fabri apud Hernand. Hift. Mex. p. 498: 
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‘and the defign more irregular. This ras) 


_ ‘able difference deceived Recchi, Fabri *, and 


others.” | 

: When the “2 has acquired his full Re 
he is, according to Bolivar, ‘two feet and a half 
high, and about four feet in length. The tail, 
though pretty long, touches not the ground, and, 
of courfe, exceeds not two feet. He is a very 
voracious, and, at the fame time, a timid ani- 
mal. He feldom attacks men, and is afraid of 
dogs. When purfued, he flies to the woods, and 
climbs a tree, where he remains, in order to 
fleep, and to watch the paflage of cattle or fmal- 
ler animals, and darts down.upon them, when- 
ever they are within his reach. He prefers 
blood to flefh: Hence he deftroys'a great num- 
ber of animals; becaufe, inftead of fatiating him- 
felf by devouring their flefh, he ey APE 
his ir by drinking their blood +.’ 


gas 


* Si animalis figuram fpeétemus cum antecedente non nihil 
corporis delineatio congruit; fi colorem et maculas quibus pin- 
gitur, plurimum difcrepat. In hoc totius color corporis non ru- 
bicundus fed obfcure cinereus apparet, præter ventrem tamen qui 
albicat. Maculæ nec ordinate adeo nec ita rotundæ rofeive coloris 
et figuræ, fed oblongæ nigricantes omnes, in medio vero albicantes 
fparguntur; crura non ita fortia, &c.; ibid. p. 612. ’ 

+ Dampier mentions this animal under the name of the 
tiger-cat. * The tiger-cat of the Bay of Campeachy is about 
€ the fize of a bull-dog. His legs are fhort, and his body re- 
€fembles that of a maftiff. But, in the head, hair, and the 
€ manner of hunting his prey; he has a great fimilarity to the 
6 tiger (jaguar), except that he is not fo large. They are here. 

« very 
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In a flate of captivity; he retains his original 
manners. Nothing can foften the natural fero- 
city of his Bon or calm the reftlefInefs of 
his movements. ‘For this reafon, he is always 
kept in a cage. ° At the age of alee months,’ 
oe M. l’'Efcot, § when HUE tS young ocelots 
* had devoured their nurfe, I kept them in a 
cage, and fed them with frefh meat, of which 
they eat from feven to eight pounds a-day. 
The male and female rub againft each other 
‘ like our domeftic cats. The males have a re- 
markable fuperiority over the females. Not- 
withftanding the violent appetite of thefe two 
animals for flefh, the female never prefumed 
‘ to partake till the male was fatiated, or gave 
¢ her the pieces he had rejected. I fometimes — 
* gave them a live cat, whole blood they fucked 
till the animal died’; but they never eat its 
‘ fleth. I put on board two kids for their 
fubfiftence ; for they neither eat boiled nor 
© -falted. meat *” 
It appears from the bete Bolivar, and 
likewife from that of M. l’Efcot, that the female 


€ very numerous. They devour calves, and game of all kinds, 
€ which abound in this country, and which render them lefs 
€ pen gare to men... Their afpect is extremely proud and fero- 
€ cious ;” Dampier’s Piet vol, 1. p. 62. 

:* Letter of M. l’Efcot, who brought thefe animals from 
Carthagena to M. de Beoft, correfpondent of the Academy of 
Sciences, dated September 17, 1764. Nota, M. de Beoft, who 
obligingly fent this letter to us,, is a great adept in natural hiftory ; 
and this is not the only opportunity we fhall bate of mentioning 


his communications. 
La 
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ocelot produces but two young at a litter; for 
the latter informs us, that, before the two young 
ones mentioned above were taken, the mother 
was killed. The ocelots, like the jaguar, the 
panther, the leopard, the tiger, the lion, and all 
animals remarkable for the largenefs of their fize, 
produce but a {mall number at atime. But the. 
productions of a cat, who may be aflociated with 
this tribe, are numerous; which is a proof, that 
the number produced depends more 6 Upon mage: 
nitude than figure. 
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The MARGAY, or “CAYENNE 
CAT" 


[MR 1 


HE margay is much fmaller than dé 
+ ocelot. In fize and figure, he refembles. 


the wild cat, only his head is more fquare, his 
muzzle and tail longer, and his ears more 
rounded. His hair is alfo fhorter than that of the 


wild cat, and he is marked with black bands and | 
{pots upon a yellow ground colour. He was fent 


* Cayenne cat, with the upper part of the head, peck: back, 
fides, fhoulders, and thighs, of a bright tawny colour. The face is 
ftriped downwards, with black. The fhoulders and body are marked 


_ with ie tte and oblong, large, black fpots, and the legs with fmall . 


fpots. The breaft, and infide of the legs and ciate are whitifh, 
and potted with black, The tail is very long, and marked with 
black, tawny, and gray. It is of the fize of a common Cat; 
Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad. pv 182. 

Margay, a word derived from sida ae or Maragata, the Bra- 
filian name of this animal, 

At Maragnon there is a fpecies of wild cats, which the Indians 
call Margaia, with ey fpotted fkins; Mit du P. d’Abbe- 
ville, p.250. 

Tepe Maxtlaton; Fernand. Hifi. Now. Hifpan. p. 9. 

Maraguao five Maracaia ; Marcgr. Hi. Nat. Brajil. p.233. 

Felis fera tigrina Malakaia ; 3 Barrére, Hifi. de la Franc. Equin. 
p 153. 

Le Pichou, cat-a-mountain; du Pratz, Louifian. val, ii. p. 64. 

Felis fylveftris tigrina ex Hifpaniola; Seda, vol. is pr 77. 
tab. 48. fig. 2. 

Felis fylveftris tigrina, ex grifeo fatal maculis nigris va- 


riegata; Brifon. Quad. p. 193. 
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to us from Cayenne, under the name of the — 


tiger-cat. He, indeed, is of the fame nature with 


the cat, jaguar, and ocelot, animals who have | 


received the appellation of #gers in the New 
Continent. According to Fernandez, this ani- 
mal, when full grown, is not fo large as the ci- 


vet; and, according to Marcgrave, whofe com- 


parifon feems to be more juft, he is of the fize 
of a wild cat, which he refembles likewife in na- 
tural difpofitions, living on fmall animals, poul- 
try, &c. But it is extremely difficult to tame 
him, and he never lofes his natural. ferocity. 
His colours vary, though they are generally fuch 
as we have reprefented them. This animal is 
| very common in Guiana, Brafil, and all the 
other regions of South America; and he feems 


to be the fame with the pichou* of Louifiana,. 


But the fpecies is not fo frequent. in temperate 
as in warm climates, _ 

If we take a furvey of thefe cruel animals, 
whofe {kins are fo beautiful, and whofe nature 
‘is fo perfidious, we fhall find, in the Old Con- 
tinent, the tiger, panther, bad ounce, and 
ferval; and, in the New Continent, the jaguar, 
ocelot, and margay, which three appear to be 


miniatures of the former, and poflefling neither 


* The pichou is a kind of cat as tall as a tiger, but not fo 
thick. His fkin is equally beautiful. He makes great de: 
vaftation among poultry ; but happily he is not very common 
in Louifiana ; Hz. de la Louifiane, par le P age du Pratz, tom. li. 
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the fame ftature nor Rrength ; they ‘are allo 
timid and daftardly, in proportion as the.others — 
are bold and intrepid. 


There is ftill another animal of this genus, 
. which the furriers call gucpard. We have feen 
feveral fkins of it, which refembled thofe of the 
lynx in the length of the hair. But, as the ears 
are not terminated by pencils, the guepard is not 
alynx. Neither is he a panther nor a leopard ; 
for his hair is not fhort, and he. has.a mane of 
four or five inches long on his neck and between 
his fhoulders. The hair on his belly, is likewife 
three or four inches in length, and his tail is 
proportionally fhorter than that of the panther, 
leopard, or ounce. He is nearly of the fize of 
this laft animal, being only about three feet and 
a half long. His fur, which is of a very pale 
yellow colour, is fpeckled, like that of the leo- 
pard, with black fpots ; but they are fmaller and 
nearer each other, being only three or four lines 

in diameter. 
I imagined that this animal was the fame 
with that mentioned by Kolbe under the name 
of the tiger-colf, whofe, defcription is below *. 
He 


* He is of the fize of a common dog, and fometimes larger. 
His head is as big as that of a bull-dog. His chops, as well as 
his muzzle and eyes, are large, and his teeth are very fharp. His 
hair is curled, like that of a water-dog, and fpotted like that of a 

tiger. His paws are large, and armed with great claws, which he 
{ retracts at pleafure, like the cats. His tail is fhort. The 
lion, tiger, and leopard are his mortalenemies. They purfue him 
‘ | even 
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‘He is common in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape of Good Hope. During the day he re- 
mains in the clefts of rocks, or in holes which 
he digs in the earth ; and, in the night, he goes. 
‘in queft of prey. But, when he hunts, he makes 
a howling noife, which alarms both men and ani- | 
mals ; fo that it is eafy either to avoid or to kill 
‘him. In fine, the word gépard feems to be de- 
rived from /épard, the mode in which the Ger- 
mans and Dutch fpell /eofard. We have alfo 
remarked, in this fpecies, varieties both in the - 
ground colour and in that of the fpots. But all 
the guepards have the common characters of long 
hair on the belly, and a mane on the neck. 


SOUMP P'LOE M ENT 


TO the article Margay we muft refer the 
tiger-cat of Cayenne, mentioned by M. de la 
Borde in the following terms : 

© The fkin of the tiger-cat, like that of the 
* ounce, is very much fpotted. Though he has 
“ the difpofitions of the fox, he is fomewhat: 
“ fmaller. He ‘is commonly found in the woods 


even to his den, dart upon him, and tear him in pieces ; Deferipte 1 
dé Cap.dé Bonne-Efperance, par Kolbe, tom. ii. p: 69. Nota, The — 
animal which’this author calls the tiger, is the leopard, and what 
“he calls the leopard, is the panther. ' } 
Pate ieee «of 
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© of Cayenne. He is a great deftroyer of game, 
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fuch as the agoutis, akouchis, partridges, phea- 
fants, and other birds, whofe young he feizes 
in their nefis. He is very alert in climbing 


“trees, where he conceals himfelf. He runs by 


a kind of leaping; but his motion is not quick. 
In his afped, gait, and manner of lying in wait, 
he has a perfe@ refemblance to the cat. At 
Cayenne, I have feen feveral of them chained 
in the houfes. They allowed themfelves to 
be ftroked a little on the back. But they al- 
ways retained a degree of ferocity in their 
afpet. They were fed with fifh and meat, 
boiled or raw: Every other food was difagree- 
able to them. They produce in all feafons, 
whether fummer or winter, and bring forth two 
at a time in the hollows of corrupted trees.’ 

There is another tiger-cat, or rather a {pecies 


of wild cat, in Carolina, of which the late Mr, 
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 Colinfon fent me the following notice: 


‘ The male was of the fize of a common cat, 
being nineteen inches long from the nofe to the 
tail, which laft was four inches in length, and 
had eight white rings, like the maucauco. His 
colour was a bright brown, mixed with gray — 
hairs. He was remarkable for pretty large 
black bars along the body and fides, from the 
head to the tail. The belly is whitith, with 
black fpots, The limbs are flender, and fpotted 
with black. His ears have a large aperture, 
| * and 
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and are covered with fine hair, On each fide 
of the nofe, below the eyes; are two large and. | 
remarkab! e black fpots; below thefe fpots, and, 

€ joiningthe lip, there is a tuft of ftiff black hairs. . 
The make of the female is more flender. She 
‘ is of a reddifh gray colour, without any fpots 
‘on the back; but, on the belly, which is of a, 
dirty white MES there is a black fpot.” 
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The JACKAL and ADIVE*. 


E are uncertain whether thefe two names 

denote animals of different fpecies. We 
only know, that the jackal is larger, fiercer, and 
more difficult to tame than the adive +; but 
that, in every other article, the refemblance is 
perfe&t. Hence the adive may be only the jac- 
kal rendered fmaller, feebler, and more gentle 
than the wild race, by being tamed and kept in 
a domeflic ftate; for the adive is to the jackal 


* Dog of the form of a wolf, but much lefs. The colour is 
a bright yellow; Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad. p. 158. 

Chacal, Fackal, the name of this animal in the Levant. It 
has likewife received the following denominations from diffe- 

_ rentauthors: Adil; Belor. Tulki; Olearius. Siacalle; Le Brun, 
_ Addibo; P. Vincent Marie. Chical; Hafelguif. Sical; Pollux. 
| Squilachi; Belon. Zacalia; Spon and Wheeler. Siachal, Scha- 
chal, Siechaal, Siacali; Koempfer. Jacard; Delon. Deeb; Shaw, 
Jaqueparel, in Bengal, and Nari in Madeira, according to other 
travellers. 

Adil, an animal between a wolf and a dog, which the modern 
Greeks call Syzilachi, and believe to be the chry/eos or lupus aureus - 
of the ancient Greeks; OËf. de Belon, p. 163. 

Lupus aureus; Kocmpfer, Amaxit, Exotic. D. 413. fig. Aa 407. 

+ fig. 3. Raït Synopf. Quad. p. 174. Klein, Quad. 5. 70. 

Vulpes Indiæ Orientalis; Valentin. Mif. 5. 452. 

» Canis flavus; Brifon, Quad. p. 171. 
- Canus aureus, lupus aureus dictus; Linn. Syf. Nat. p. 59. 

+ I have read, in fome of our French chronicles, that, in the — 
~ reign of Charles IX. road of the court ladies kept adives, inftead 
_ of lap-dogs. 
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nearly what the lap-dog, or {mall water-dog, is 


to the fhepherd’s dog. However, as this fact is 


exemplified in a few inftances only; as the fpe- 
cies of the jackal is not, in general, domeftic, 
like that of the dog; and, as differences fo great 
feldom happen among free fpecies; we are in- 
clined to believe that the jackal and adive are 
really two diftin& fpecies. The wolf, the fox, 


the jackal, and the dog, though they approach 


very near each other, conftitute four different 
fpecies. In the dog-kind, the varieties are ex- 


tremely numerous. Moft of thefe originatefrom — 


their domeftic condition, to which they have been 
very early reduced. Man has multiplied the 
races of this fpecies by mixing the great and the 


{mall, the beautiful and the ugly, thé long and 


. the fhort bide &c. But, independent of thefe 


races’ produced iby man, there are feveral varie- 


ties which feem to derive their origin from the 
climate. The Englifh buil-dog, the Danith dog, 


the foaniel, the Turkifh dog, the Siberian dog, 


&c. have received their denominations from the. 
countries which produced them; and they ap- 


pear to differ from each other more than the: 


jackal does from the adive. Hence the jackals 


may have undergone. feveral changes from the | 
influence of different climates; and this idea © 


correfponds with the faéts we have colleéted. 
From the writings of travellers it appears, that 


the jackals every where vary in fize; that in — 
Armenia, — 


~ 
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RL Cilicia, Pei ‘fia a, and in all that part of 
Afia called the Levant, where this fpecies is very 
numerous,’ troublefome, and noxious, they are 
preorintonty as large. as our foxés *, only their 


Tae 
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= * Fhe jacard or adive is as large as a middle-fized dog, and 
= “ -refembles the fox in its tail, and the wolf in its muzzle. They 
; are reared in houfes; but their natural difpofition is to conceal 


* themfelves, ne the day, in the earth, from which they go out 
Jin the night only to fearch for food. They go in packs, put the 
.inen to flight, and devour the children. Their cries are plaintive, 
and’ a perfon is apt to miftake the noife they make for that of chil- 
dren of different ages mingled together. The dogs hunt and 
drive thefe animals from the habitations of men; Voyage de Delon, 
p- 109. ‘In Perfia there is a fpecies of fox called Schacal, 
which the natives commonly denominate Tu/éi. ‘They are ex- 
tremely numerous, and nearly of the fize of European foxes. 
The back and fides are covered with a kind of coarfe wool and 
Jong ftiff hairs. The belly is white as fnow, the ears black as jet, 
and the tail is fmaller than that of our foxes. We heard them 
roaming during the night around the village where we had put 
up, and were much troubled with their mournful and inceffant 
® Cries, which refembled the voices of men in diftrefs; Voyage — 
@’Olearius, p. 531.——The addibo ( adive) refembles the wolf — 
in figure, hair, and tail. But it is fmaller, and even lefs than the 
fox. It is an extremely voracious, bat a ftupid animal. In the 
night it roams about, and remains in its hole during the day. 
In the dufk of the evening, nothing elfe is to be feen in the fields- 
Thefe animals approach travellers, and.ftop to reconnoitre them, 
without any appearance of fear. They enter the houfes and 
churches, where they tear and devour every thing they can find. 
‘Whatever is made of: leather is a favourite morfel. The adive 
_. ‘yelps like a fox; and when one cries, all the ref reply. . This 
inftin@ of crying all together feems not to be voluntary, but 
to proceed from pure necefiity; for, when one of them enters 
into a houfe to fteal, and hears the cries of his companions 
at a diftance, he cannot refrain from crying alfo, and by this 
means detects himfelf; Voyage du P. Fr. Vincent Marie, ch. 13. 
——— À chacali was kept for ten months in a houfe where 
| fie, at Llived 
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legs are fhorter, and their colour is a brilliant » 
yellow; from which circumftances they have 
been called the yellow or golden wolf. In Bar- 
_ bary, the Eaft Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the other provinces of Africa and Afia, this 
fpecies feems to have undergone feveral varia- 
tions. In thefe warm countries, they are large; 
their hair is rather of a brownifh red than of a 
fine yellow, and fome of them are of different 
colours *. The fpecies of the jackal is diffufed 


Over 


I lived fome time. This animal has fo great a refemblance te 
the fox in fize, figure, and colour, that moft travellers are at . 
’ firft deceived with it. The greateft difference between them is 
in the head, the chacali having a head like a fhepherd’s dog 
with a long muzzle, and in the hair, which is coarfe like that 
of the wolf. Its colour is alfo fimilar to that of the wolf; and it 
fends forth a ftench, which infeéts ev ery thing it touches. 
This animal is extremely bold and voracious. —— He is not afraid 
to enter the houfes. When he meets a man, inftead of fly- 
ing inftantly, like other animals, he looks at him with as much 
boldnefs as if he meant to brave him, and then runs off. He is 
very mifchievous, and always apt to bite, whatever care is taken 
to foften him by careffes, or by giving him food. The one 
formerly mentioned, though taken when very young, and reared 
with as much attention as a favourite dog, was never rendered 
perfectly tame: He allowed nobody to touch him, and bit every 
perfon indifcriminately. He could never be prevented from 
leaping on the table, and-carrying off every thing he could lay 
hold of. All the country of Natolia is crowded with thefe cha- 
calis. During the night, they make a hideous -noife round the 
villages,’ not only by barking like dogs, but by a certain fharp cry 

which is peculiar to them; Voyage de Dumont, tom. iv. p. 29. - 
* The jackal which the fubjeéts of the King of Comania,- 
near Acra, brought us, was as large as a fheep; but its legs 
| were 
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over all Afia, from Armenia as far as Mala- 
bar *, and is likewife found in Arabia, Bar- 


were taller. Its hair was fhort and fpotted, and its paws prodi- 

gioufly thick in proportion to its body.—Its head was alfo. very 

thick, flat, and broad, and each of its teeth exceeded an inch in 
 length.—— Its feet are armed with prodigioufly ftrong claws; 
* Voyage de Bofman, p. 331. 

* In Bengal there are wild dogs, called p PRET € NE or bawl- 
ing dogs, whofe hair isred. During the night, they go along the 
banks of the Ganges barking in a hideous manner. ‘Their voices 
and their cries are fo various and confufed, that a.man cannot hear 
himfelf fpeak. They turn not afide when the Moors pafs near 

- them.——Thefe animals are common in almoft all the Eaft India 
iflands; Voyage d’Innigo de Biervillas, prem. part. p. 178. —-In 
Madeira there is a kind of wild dog, or rather fox, which the 
Indians call Mari, and the Portuguefe 4454. —— When I travelled 
in the night, I heard thefe animals howling perpetually ; Lertres 
Edifiantes, recueil xii. p. 98.-——In Guzarat, there is a fpecies 
of wild dog called jackals; Relation de Mandel/lo, apud Olear. 
tom. ii. p. 234. ——In the Malabar country, I faw a great num- 
ber of jackales or jackals. I faw them alfo in the woods of Cey- 
lon. They refemble the fox, particularly in the tail. — They 

are extremely fond of human flefh.——They followed our army, 
and tore up the dead from their graves.——In the night, we 
often heard the difmal cries of thefe animals, which refembled 

* thofe of enraged dogs.~—~They cry alternately, as if they an- 
fwered each other; Recueil des Voyage de la Compagnie des Indes 
Orientales, tom. vi. p. 980.—— All the country of Calicut is like- 
wife infefted with foxes, (Fackals,) which come during the night 
into the town, and roam about like dogs. In the gardens and 
highways, no other noife is to be heard; Voyage du Fr. Pyrard, 
tom. i. p. 427-———— The fchecale is a kind of wild dog. 
They are fo numerous in the environs of Surat, that we could 
not hear one another, on account of the great noife they made, 

crying diftinétly ova, oua, ova, which approaches to the barking 
of a dog. This animal is fond of dead bodies.—— They are 
likewife frequent in the deferts of Arabia, along the banks of the 

_ ‘Tigris and Euphrates, and in Egypt; faite de la Boulaye le 

\ Goux, p> 254. 
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bary *, austen Guiney f, and the Cape. 
of Good Hope. It feems to be deftined to: 
fupply that of the wolf ¢, which is wanting, or 
at leaft is extremely rare, in all warm coun- 
tries. | 

However, as the jackals and bape are found 


in the fame countries, as the fpecies could not 


be degraded by continuing long ina domeltic 


* The deep is of a darker colour ies the fox, though near. 
the fame bignefs. It yelps every night about the gardens and 
villages, feeding, as the dubbah dae. upon roots, fruits, and 
carrion. Mr, Ray. fappofes it to be the lupus aureus of the an- 
cients ; though what Oppian defcribes by that name is larger, and 
of a much fiercer nature; Shaw’s Travels, p. 174. 


+ In Guiney, and fill more commonly in the countries of - 


Acra and Acambou, there is a very cruel animal, which our 
people call Fackal. In the night, they come under the 
very walls of the fort’ we have in Acra, in order to carry off 


from the ftables, hogs, fheep, &c.; Voyage de Bofman, p. 249. : 


331-———The wild dogs of Congo, called Mebbia, are mor- 
tal enemies to all kinds of quadrupeds. They differ little from 


our hounds. ‘They 80 in packs of thirty, forty, and .fometimes À 


in greater numbers. They attack all kinds of animals, and. 
their number generally enfures them of fuccefs. They never : 
affail men; Voyage du P. Zuchel, cité par Kolbe, p. 293. ——— 

The wild dog of the Cape of Good Hope refembles thofe of 
Congo defcribed by P. Zuchel, &c.; Defcript. du Cap de Bonne 
Efperance, par Kolbe, part. iii. p. 48. — At the Cape there is. 


an animal which approaches the fox. Gefner and others call it 


the Crofs Fox. ‘The Europeans of the Cape give it the name 


of Fackal, and the Hottentots that of Zenlie or Keulie; Id. ib, 


pe 62. a 
© $ Tremarked, that there are no wolves i in Hyrcania, nor in the, 
other provinces of Perfia; but that we every where meet with,» 2 


the chacal, whofe cry is frightful. It is particularly fond of deady : 


a 
ot 
he 


bodies, which it tears out of the graves; Voyage de Chardin, tom. ita,” ! 
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ftate, and as there is always a confiderable diffe- 
rence both in the fize and difpolitions of thefe 
animals, we fhall regard them as difting fpecies, 
till it be proved by facts that they intermix and 
produce together. Our-conje€ture concerning 
the dimelatice of thefe two fpecies is the better 
founded, as it feems to accord with the opinion 
of the AM ee Ariftotle, after mentioning the 
wolf, the fox, and the hyæna, gives fome ob- 
{cure intimations with régard to two other ani- 
mals of the fame genus, the one under the name 

of the panther, and the other under that of /bor. 
The tranflators of Ariftotle have rendered pan- 
ther by lupus canarius, and thos by lupus cerva= 
rius. From this interpretation, it 1s obvious, 
that they confidered the panther and thos to be 
animals of the fame fpecies. But I demonftrat- 
ed, under the article Lynx, that the lupus cerva- 
rius of the Latins is not the ¢hos of the Greeks. 
This lupus cervarius is the fame with the chaus 
of Pliny, and with our lynx, which has not a 
fingle character that agrees with the hos. Ho- 


mer, when celebrating the prowefs of Ajax, 


who alone attacked a band of Trojans, in the 
midft of whom Ulyfles found himfelf engaged, 
after being wounded, compares him to a Hon, 
who fuddenly falls upon a troop of #bos collect- 
ed round a ftag at bay, difperfes, and purfues : 
them, as mean and daftardly animals. The 
commentator of Homer interprets the word ¢hos _ 
by panther, which, he fays, is a kind of weak, 

R 4 timid 
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timid wolf. Thus the thos and panther have 
_ been regarded as the fame animal by feveral — 
ancient Greeks. But Ariftotle appears to have 
diftinguifhed them, though he has not afligned to 
them different characters: ‘ he internal parts of 
“ the thos,’ fays he, ‘ are fimilar to thofe of the | 
‘ wolf *.... They copulate like, dogs +, and 
‘ produce two, three, or four young, which are 
¢ born blind. The body and tail of the thos are 
© longer than thofe of the dog; but, though the 
‘ former is not fo tall, he is extremely nimble, 
¢ and leaps to a great diftance...... The 
‘ lion and thos are enemies f, becaufe they both 
€ feed upon flefh, and muft, therefore, difpute — 
about their prey. ... The thos loves men, 
and never attacks them; neither does he feem 
to be much afraid of them. He fights with 
the dog and the lion. For this reafon the lion 
and thos are never feen in the fame places. 
The fmalleft thos are the beft. There are 
two fpecies of them, and fome extend them to 
three.’ Ariftotle fays no more on the fubje& 
of the thos, and he fays fill lefs concerning 
the panther. It is mentioned only in one paf 
“fage, namely, in the 35th chapter of the 16th 
book of his hiftory of animals: ‘ The pan- 
“ ther produces four young, which are blind 


ea ane ® Bf a a 


* Ariftot. Hift. Anim. lib. ii. cap. xvii. 
+ Idem, lib. vi. cap. xxxv. 

+ Idem, lib. ix. cap.i. 

§ Idem, lib. ix. cap, xliv. 
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* at birth, like the young wolves.’ From com- 
paring thefe paflages with that of Homer, and 
thofe of other Greek authors, it appears to be 
almoft certain, that the thos of Ariftotle is the 
large jackal, and that the panther is the fmall 
jackal, or adive. We fee that he admits the ex- 
iftence of two fpecies of thos; that he mentions 
the panther but once, and when treating of the — 
thos: It is therefore probable, that this panther 
is the fmall kind of thos; and this probability . 
becomes almoft a certainty from the teftimony 
of Oppian *, who ranks the panther among the 
number of {mall animals, fuch as the cats and 
 dormice. | 
_ Hence the thos is the jackal, and the panther 

the adive: And, whether they conftitute two 
fpecies, or but one, it is certain, that all the an- 
cients have faid, with regard to the.thos and 
panther, applies to the jackal and adive, and to. 
no other animals. If we have remained unac- 
quainted with the true meaning of thefe names 
till now, it muft be afcribed to the ignorance of 
the tranflators, and of our modern naturalifts. 

Though the fpecies of the wolf approaches 
near to that of the dog, yet the jackal is inter- 
pofed between them. The jackal or adive, as 
Belon remarks, zs az animal between a wolf and 
a dog. With the ferocity of the wolf, he pof- 
fefles a portion of the familiarity of the dog. 


* Oppian. de Wena heee lib. ii, 


His 
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His voice is a howling, mixed with barks and 
groans *. He is more clamorous than the dog, : 
and more voracious than the wolf. He never 
goes alone, but always in packs of twenty, thir- 
ty, or forty... They afemble every evening for 
the purpofes of war, and of hunting. They 
feed upon fmall aah and render themfelves 
formidable to the larger fpecies by their nume 
bers. They attack every kind of cattle ‘and 
poultry almoft in the fight of men. They en- 
ter with infolence and boldnefs into the fheep- 
folds, the flables, and the cow-houfes; and, 
when they find nothing better, they devour the 
leather of the harnefling, boots, and fhoes, and 
carry off what they have not time to fwallow. 
When live prey fails them, they dig up the 
bodies of men from their graves. The inha- 


* Jt is of a fine yellow colour, fmaller than a wolf, goes always 
in packs, and yelps during the whole night. . . Itis fo voracious, 
and fo complete a thief, that it carries off not only what is good to 
eat, but hats, fhoes, bridles, and every thing it can lay hold of; 
Ob/. de Belon, p. 163. Jackal pene omnem orientem inhabitat 5. 
bettia aftuta, audax, et furaciflima eft. . . Interdiu circa montes 
latet, noëtu pervigil et vagus eft: Catervatim prædatum excurrit 
in ruta et pagos. . . . Ululatum noétu edunt execrabilem ejulatui 
humano non diffimilem, quem interdum vox latrantium quafi 
canum interftrepit : Unique inclamanti omnes acclamant, quotquot 
vocem € longinquo audiunt; Koempfer, Amanit. Exotic. pag. 413. 
.— About the canal of the Black Sea, there are many fiacalles or 
wild dogs, which refemble foxes, particularly in their muzzle. Ie 
is thought that they are engendered between wolves and dogs. In 
the evening and night they make frightful howlings. . . They are 
very mifchievous, and as dangerous as wolves; Vo age de Corneille 
le Bruun, p. 56. 
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bitants are obliged to ftick the earth of their : 


fepulchres full of large fpines, in order to prevent 


_thefe animals from fcraping and digging; for a 


thicknefs of feveral feet of earth is not fufficient 


to prevent them from accomplifhing their pur- 


pole; , They go in packs, accompany this ex- 


hutsagas. with, mournful cries, and, when once 


accuftomed to human’ bodies, they never fail to.» 


frequent the church-yards, to follow armies, and : 
to attend the caravans. They may be confider-, 


oy 


ed as the ravens among quadrupeds. The moft | 


putrid flefh does. not difguft them. Their appe- Lu 
tite is fo petpetital and fo vehement, that the 


drieft leather, fkins, tallow, and even the ordure 
of animals, are equally welcome to them. The 
hyæna has the fame tafte for putrid flefh: It 
likewife digs dead bodies out of their graves ; 


and, from this praétice, thefe animals, though | 
-very different from each other, have often been 


confounded. The hyena is a folitary, filent, 
favage animal, which, though much ftronger 
than the jackal, is lefs troublefome, and contents 


* The adives are very fond of putrid bodies, and particu- 
larly of human bodies, When the” Chriftians inter any perfon 
in the fields, they make a very deep pit : But even this precaution 
is infuficient, unlefs the earth be beat hard, and mixed with 
flones and fpines, which wound the animals, and prevent them 


from digging farther. In the Arabian language, the name adive 


fignifies a ave/f. Its figure, its hair, and its voracity, are ana- 


logous to this name; but its fize, its familiarity, and its flupidity, : 


convey a different idea of it; Voyage du P. Fr. Vincent Marie, 


ch. Xill. 
itfelf 
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itfelf with devouring the dead, without difturb- 
ing the living. But all travellers complain of — 
the cries, the robberies, and the gluttony of the 
jackal *, which unites the impudence of the dog » 
with the daftardlinefs of the wolf, and, partici- 
pating of the nature of each, feems to be an 
odious creature, compofed of all the bad quali- 
ties of both. 


# 
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I Here give the figure of a jackal, which feems 
to be the fmall jackal or adive. The drawing 
was fent to me from England, under the fimple 
denomination of jackal. Mr. Bruce aflures me, 
that the fpecies here reprefented is common in’ 


* Jackals are in fo great plenty about the gardens, that they 
pals 1 in numbers, like a pack of hounds in full cry, every evening, 
giving not only difturbance by their noife, but making free with 
the poultry,.and other provifions, if very good care is not taken 
to keep them out of their reach ; Ru/fél’s Natural Hiffory of Aleppo. 
-—— Around Mount Caucafus there are many jackals. ‘This ani- 
mal refembles the fox. He digs dead bodies out of their graves,’ 
and devours animals and carrion. In the Eaft, the dead are in- 
terred without coffins, or clothes of any kind. I have often feen 
large ftones rolled upon graves, to prevent thefe animals from 
devouring the bodies. Mingrelia is infefted with jackals. ‘They 
frequently furround the houfes, and make dreadful howlings : 
But, what is worfe, they make great havock among the cattle and 
horfes ; Voyage de Chardin, p. 76. | 
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Barbary, where it is called #ha/eb ; and, as the 
figure has no refemblance to the defcription we. 
have given of the jackal, I am perfuaded that it 
is the adive, or {mall jackal, which differs from 
the lafge kind both in figure and in manners ; 
. for the {mall fpecies may be tamed, and kept in | 
a domeftic ftate; and I never heard that the 
large jackal was ever rendered domeftic. 
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The ISATIS, or ARCTIC DOG *, 


F a number of refemblances, joined to a per 

fect conformity of internal parts, were fuf- 
Beant to conftitute unity of fpecies, the wolf, 
the fox, and the dog, would form but one; for 
the refemblances are more numerous than the. 
differences, and the fimilarity of the internal 
parts is complete. Thefe three animals, how- 


* Arétit dog with a fharp nofe; fhort rounded ears, almoft hid 
in the fur ; long and foft hair, fomewhat woolly; fhort legs; toes 
covered on all parts, like that of a hare, with fur; tail fhorter 
than that of the common fox, and more bufhy. This animal is 
of a bluifh gray, or afh-colour, and fometimes white. The young 
of the gray are black before they come to maturity. The hair is 
much longer in winter than fummer, as is ufual with animals of 
cold climates ; Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad. p. 155. 

© Ifatis, the name given by Gmelin to this animal; it is call- 
ed Pefzi in the Ruflian ARR Voyage de Gmelin, tom, iii. 
p. 215: 

Vulpes alba; Valpes crucigera; Aldrov. de Quad. pue 
P2213 

Canis hieme alba, eftate ex cinereo sis 3 Briffen. Quad. 

?- 174: 

Fox; Marten’s Spitferg. p. 100. Egede Greenl. p. 62. Cros 
Greenl, vol. 1. p. 72. 

Afhen-coloured fox ; Schoeffer, Lapland; p+ 135. | 

Canis lagopus, advan recta, apice concealers) Lina. 672 pets 
2: 59: 

Fial racka; Faun. Suec. No. 8. 

Bahus; Kalm, p. 236. pitha 

Matis; Nov. Com. Petrop. tom. V. Be seas: 
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ever, not only conflitute three diftinét fpecies, 
but are {o diftant from each other, as to admit 
intermediate fpecies. The jackal is an inter- 
mediate fpecies between the dog and wolf; and 
the ifatis is placed between the fox add dog. 
The ifatis has hitherto been regarded as a va- 
riety of the fox. But the defcription given of 
it by Gmelin demonftrates it to be a different 
{pecies. 

The ifatis is common in all the northern res 
gions bordering on the frozen fea, and is never 
found on this fide of the 69th degree of lati- 
tude. In the figure of the body, and the length | 
of the tail, he is perfe&ly fimilar to the fox; 
but his ath has a greater refemblance to that 
of the dog. His hair is fofter than that of the 
common fox, and his fur is fometimes white, 
and. fometimes of a bluifh afh-colour. The 
head is fhort in proportion to the body; it is 
broad near the neck, and is terminated by a fharp 
muzzle. The ears are almoft round. He has 
five toes and five claws on the fore-feet, and 
only four on thofe behind. The penis of the 
male is fcarcely fo thick as a goofe quill The. 
tefticles are as large as almonds, and-are fo con- 
cealed with the hair, that it is difficult to per- 
ceive,them. The hair over the whole body is 
about two inches long, fmooth, bufhy, and foft 
as wool. The noftrils and under lip are naked, 
and the fkin of thefe parts is black. | 
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- In both male and female, the ftomach, vifcera, 
inteftines, and fpermatic veffels, are fimilar to 
thofe of the dog: There is even a bone in the 
penis of the male, and the whole fkeleton re- 
 fembles that of a fox. 
The voice of the ifatis partakes of the barking 
-of a dog and the yelping of a fox. ‘The mer- 
chants who deal in furs diftinguifh two kinds of 
Afatis, the one white, and the other of a bluifh 
afh-colour. The latter are moft efteemed, and 
their price advances in proportion to their blue- 
nefs or brownnefs. This difference of colour is 
not fufficient to conftitute a difference of fpecies ; 
for M. Gmelin was affured by the moft experi- 
enced hunters, that, in the fame litter, fome of 
the young are white, and others afh-coloured. 
The ifatis is an animal peculiar to the north- 
ern regions. He prefers the coafts of the fro- 
zen fea, and the banks of the rivers which fall 
into it. He loves open countries, and never 
frequents the woods. He is found in the coldeft 
and moft naked mountains of Norway, Lapland, 
Siberia, and Iceland *. Thefe animals copulate 
in the month of March; and, their organs of 
generation being formed like thofe of the dog, 
they cannot feparate for fome time. Their rut- 


* It is probably by failing on boards of ice that the foxes have 
found their way into Iceland, where they are very numerous, 
Some of them are black ; but they are commonly gray or blue in 
fummer, and white in winter ; in which laft feafon their fur is beft; 
Anderfon’s Nat, Hift. of Iceland, tom: i. p. 56. 

: ting 
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ting feafon lafts fifteen days, or three weeks, 
during which they are always in the open air : 
and afterwards they retire to theit holes, which 
are narrow, very deep, and have feveral entries. 
They keep their holes clean, and make beds of 
mofs in them. The time of geftation, like that 
of the bitch, is about nine weeks. The females 
bring forth about the end of Jüne or beginning 


of May, and generally produce fix, feven, or 


eight at a litter *. Thofe which are to be white, 
are yéllowifh at birth, and thofe which are to bé 
Of a bluifh afh-colour, are blackifh, and their 
hair is then very fhort. Thé mother fuckles 
and attends them in the hole during five or fix 
weeks; after which, fhe makes them go out, 
and brings them victuals. In the month of Sep- 
tember, their hair is more than half an inch 
long, At this period, thofe which dre to be 
white, are almoft entirely fo, except a brown 
band along the back, and another acrofs the 
fhoulders. It is then that the ifatis is called the 
crofs-fox T. But this brown crofs difappears be= 
fore winter, when they are entirely white, and 
their hair more than two inches in length: 


_ About the month of May, the hair begins to fall 


* M..Gmelin fays, from the teftimony of hunters; that thefe 
» animals fometimes produce twenty or twenty-five at one litter. 
But this fact is extremely fufpicious. 
+ From this circumftance, it is probable that the valpes crucigera 
_ of Gefner, Icon. Quad. p. 190. and of Rzaczinfki, Hy. Nat. 
Pol. p. 231. is the fame animal with the ifatis. 
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off, and the moulting is finifhed in July : Hees 
the fur is good in winter only. 

The ifatis lives upon rats, hares, and birds; 

and, in feizing them, he ufes as much addrefs 
as the fox. He fwims acrofs lakes in queft of 
the nefts of dueks and of geefe, and eats the 
eggs and the young. In thefe cold and defert 
regions, he has no enemy but the glutton, who … 
lies in ambufh for him. 
- As the wolf, the fox, the glutton, and the 
other animals which inhabit the northern re- 
gions of Europe and Afa, have paffed from the — 
one continent to the other, and are found in 
America, the ifatis ought likewife to be found 
there ; 4nd I prefume, that the filver-gray fox of 
North America, of which Catefby * has given 
a figure, is the ifatis, and not a Apple variety 
of the fox. | 


SUPPLÉMENT 2 


IN a letter from London, dated the 19th day 
of February 1768, Mr. Colinfon communicates 
the following notice : 

My friend M. Paul Demidoff, a Ro who ‘ 
* is an admirer of your works, fends you a See | 
* ing of an undefcribed animal, called Cofae. 


* Nat, Hitt. of Carolina, tom. ii. fig. p. 78. : 
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‘ was brought from the vaft deferts of Tartary, 
© fituated between the rivers Jaick, Emba, and 
* the fources of the Irtifh. Thefe coflacs are fo 
* numerous in that part of the country, that the 
‘ Tattars tranfport annually 50,000 of their 
* {kins to Oremburgh, from whence they are 
‘carried to Siberia and Turkey. From the point 

“of the muzzle to the origin of the tail, this 
* animal is about one foot and‘eight inches in 
€ length; and his tail is ten inches long. 

‘ The fhape of the head, the mild afpeét, and 
© the barking of this animal, feem to bring him 
© near to the dog. His tail, however, and his 
© fine foft fur, make him approach the fox. His 
© blood is ardent, and his breath has a difagree- 
© able odour, like that of the jackal and wolf.’ 

From the drawing, and ftill more from the fhort 
defcriptions of M. Demidoff and M. Gmelin, this 
animal appears to be the ifatis; and, for that 
- reafon, Ihave caufed it to be engraven. 
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The GLUTTO N*# 


HE glutton, with his grofs body and fhort 

legs, is nearly of the figure of the badger ; 
but he is double the fize. His head is fhort, 
his eyes fmall, his teeth very ftrong, his body 
{quat, and his tail rather fhort than long, and 
well furnifhed with hair at the extremity. He 
is black on the back, and of a brownifh red on 
the flanks. His fur is exceedingly beautiful, 
and in great requeft. He is common in Lap- 
land, and in all the countries bordering on the 


* Glouton in French; jerff in Swedifh; wilfraf in German; 
rofemack in Sclavonian ; carcajou in Canada; quincajou in other 
parts of North America. 

Inter omnia animalia que immani voracitate creduntur infatia- 
bilia, gu/o, in partibus Sueciæ feptentrionalis præcipuum fufcepit 
- nomen, ubi patrio fermone, jerf, dicitur, et lingua Germanica, 
wilfrafs; Sclavonice, refomaka, a multa commeftione; Latine 
vero non nifi fititio nomine gu/s, videlicet a gulofitate, appellatur ; 
Olai Magn. Hift. de Gent. Sept. p. 138. 

Gulo a voracitate infatiabili; the Glutton; Charktan. Orom. 


PRE Euf. Nieremb. Hift. Nat. Peregrin. p.188. Rzacxin/ki, 
Hif. Nat. Pol. p. 339. 

Gulo wielfrafs, boophagus, magnus vorator, rofomacka; Klein. 
Quad. p. 83. 

Maftela gulo, pedibus fiffis, corpore rufo- fafco, medio ei 
nigro; Linn. Syff. Nat. p. 67, \ 

Jarf, filfrefs; Faun Seuec. No. 14. 
_ Hyena; Brifon, Quad. p. 169+ Yrandt-Ides Trav. Harris’s 
Called. vol. ii. p. 923. | 

northern 
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northern ocean, both in Europe and Afia. In 
Canada, and other parts of North America, he. 
is found under the name of carcajou. It is pro- 
bable, that the animal found near Hudfon’s Bay, 
called guick-hatch, or wolverene, by M r. Edwards*; 
is the fame with the Canadian carcajou, and the 
European glutton. It is alfo probable, that the 
animal mentioned by Fernandez, under the name 
of tepeytzcuitli, or mountain dog, is the glutton, 
whofe fpecies has been diffufed as far as the de- 
fert mountains of New Spain À. 

Olaus Magnus feems to be the firft author 
who takes notice of this animal. He fays f, 
that it is of the fize of a large dog; that it has 
the ears and face of a cat, ftrong feet and claws, 
long, brown, bufhy hair, and a rough tail like 
that of the fox, but fhorter. The glutton, ac- 
cording to Schoeffer §, has a round head, ftrong . 
fharp teeth, like thofe of the wolf, black hair, 
and a thick body and fhort legs, like thofe of 
the otter. La .Hontan |, who firft mentioned 
the carcajou of North America, remarks, ‘ Fi- 
‘ sure to yourfelf a double-fized badger, which 


* Edwards’s Hiftory of Birds, p. 103. 

+ Animal eft parvi canis magnitudine audaciflimumque; aggre- 
ditur enim cervos et quandoque etiam interficit ; corpus univerfym 
nigrum : Peétus ac collum candens, pili longi, et cauda longa, et 
caninum quoque caput, unde nomen; Fernandez, Hifi. Anim. 
Nov. Hifp. pag. 7. cap. xx\. 

+ Olaus Magnus de Gent. Septent, p. 138. 

§ Hift. de la Lapponie, par J. Schoeffer, p. 314. 

. || Voyage de la Hontan, tom. 1. p. 96. 
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© is the moft perfect idea I can give you of this 
¢ animal.’ According to Sarrazin*, who pro- 
bably had feen only young ones, the carcajous 
exceed not two feet in length, and their tail is 
eight inches. ‘ They have, fays he, ‘a very. 
* thick fhort head, fmall eyes, and very flrong 
‘ jaws, furnifhed with thirty-two fharp teeth. ; 
The quick-hatch of Edwards Ÿ, which appears 
to be the fame animal, was, this author remarks, 
double the fize of the fox: Its back is arched, its 
head low, its legs fhort, it belly almoft trailing 
on the ground, and its tail of a middling length, 
and bufhy toward the extremity. All thefe au- 
thors agree, that this animal is only to be found 
in the northern regions of Europe, Afia, and 
America. M. Gmelin Ÿ is the only writer who 
feems to think that the glutton travels into warm 
countries. But this fa@ appears to be very fuf- 
picious, if not altogether falfe. Gmelin, like 
fome other natur alifts §, has perhaps A 
the hyæna of the South with the glutton of the 
North, which, though they refemble each other 
in abated Shinbone and particularly in vora= 
cioufnefs, are ash: different animals. : 


* Hilt, de l’Acad. des Sciences, année 1713, p. 14. 

+ Edwards’s Hiftory of Birds, p. 103. 

t The glutton is the only animal, which, like man, can live 
equally well. under the Line and under the Pole. He is every 
where to be feen: He runs from fouth to north, and from north 
to fouth, provided he can find any thing to eat ; ; Voyage de Gmelin, 
tom, ii. p. 492. 

§ Briffon, Regn. Anim, p. 235. 


THE GLUTTON 4% 
The legs of the glutton are not made for run=. : 
ning; he even walks flow. But this defect of 
nimblenefs he fupplies with cunning. He lies 
in wait for animals as they pafs. He climbs 
upon trees, in order to dart upon his prey, and 
feize it with advantage. He throws himfelf 
down upon elks and rain-deer, and fixes fo 
firmly on their bodies with his claws and 
teeth, that nothing can remove him. In vain 
do the poor victims fly, and rub themfelves 
againft trees The enemy, attached to their 
crupper or neck, continues to fuck their blood, 
to enlarge the wound, and to devour them 
gradually, and with equal voracity, till they fall 
down *. Itis inconceivable how long the glut- 
ton can eat, and how much fiefh he can devour 
at a meal. | 


What is related by travellers, concerning this 
animal, is: perhaps exaggerated. But, though 
a great part of their narrations were rejeted, 


* The glutton is a carnivorous animal, fomewhat lefs than the 
wolf. His hair is coarfe, long, and of a brown colour, approach- 
- ing to black, efpecially on the back. He climbs upon a tree ta | 
watch for his preys; and, when any animal paffes, he fprings 
down upon its back, fixes himfelf firmly with his claws, and con- 
tinues to gnaw with his teeth, till the poor animal, after many 
fruitlefs efforts to get rid of fo troublefome a gueft, at laft falls 
down, and becomes a victim to this crafty enemy. Three ftrong 
greyhounds are neceffary to kill the glutton. The Ruffians ufe 
the glutton’s fkin for muffs, and borders to their CAPs ; Relation 
de Ae Grande Tartarie, p. 8. 


on | what 
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what remains * is fufficient to convince us, that 
the glutton is much more voracious than any of 
our carnivorous animals: From this circumrs 
ftance he has been called the vulture of quadru- 
peds. More infatiable and rapacious than the 
wolf, if endowed with equal agility, the glutton 
would deftroy all the other animals. But he 
moves fo heavily, that the only animal he is 
able to overtake in the courfe is the beaver, 
whofe cabbins he fometimes attacks, and devours 
the whole, unlefs they quickly take to the wa- 
ter +; for the beaver outftrips him in fwimming. 
When he perceives that his prey has efcaped, 
he feizes the fifhes; and, when he can find no 
living creature to deftroy, he goes in queft of. | 
the dead, whom he digs up from their graves, 
and devours with avidity. 

Though the glutton employs confiderable art 
and addreis in icizing other animals, he feems 


* Hoc animal voracifimum eft; reperto namque cadavere, 
tantum vorat, ut violento cibo corpus inftar tympani extendatur ; 
inventaque anguftia inter abores fe ftringit ut viclentius egerat : 
Sicque extenuatum revertitur ad cadavey, et ad fummum ufque, . 
repletur, iterumque fe firingit anguftia priore, &c.; Olai Magni 
if. de Gent. Sept. pag. à 9 

+ The carcajou | is a {mall animal, but very ffrong nae fierce. 
Thorgh carnivorous, he is fo flow and heavy, that he’ may be 
faid athe to trail upon the fnow, than to walk. The beaver is 
the only animal he is able to overtake ; ; and this exploit he can 
perform : in fummer only, when the beavers are out of their cabbins à 
But, in winter, he endeavours to demolifh their cabbins, and feize 
the inhabitants, which he is feldom able to accomplifh ; becaufe 
the beavers fecure their retr eat under the ice ; ; erik de P Acad. des 
Ssiencet, année PAGE FL 

to 
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to poflefs no other talents but thofe which relate 
to appetite. It would appear that he even wants 
the common infting of felf-prefervation. He 
allows himfelf to be approached by men, or 
comes up to them *, without betraying the 
| fmalleft 


* The workmen perceived at a diftance an animal approach- 
ing with flow and folemn fteps. Some of them imagined it to be 
a bear, and others a glutton. They advanced, and found that 
it was a glutton. Having given it fome fevere blows with a 
cudgel, they feized it alive, and brought it to me. . . ... After 
‘ the many reports I had for feveral years heard from the Siberian 
hunters, concerning the addrefs of the glutton in feizing other 
animals, and fupplying, by cunning, that fwiftnefs which Nature 
has denied him, and in avoiding the {nares of men, I was greatly 
furprifed to fee this one come as deliberately up to us, as if he 
had been in queft of his own deftruétion. Yfbrandt-Ides calls the 
glutton a mifchievous animal, which lives on fiefh only. * He is 
. accuftomed,’ this author remarks, “ to conceal himfelf in the 
trees, and to lie in ambufh, like the lynx, till a flag, a rain- 
deer, a roebuck, a hare, &c. paffes below, and then darts 
down, like an arrow, upon the animal, finks his teeth into its 
body, and gnaws the flefh till it expires; after which, he de- 
vours it at his eafe, and fwallows both the hair and the fkin. 
A way-wode, who kept a glutton for his pleafure, threw it one 
day into the water, and let loofe two dogs at it. But the glut- 
ton foon fixed upon the head of one of the dogs, and kept it 
under the water till the animal was fuffocated.’ . . . The ad. 
drefs employed by the glutton, continues M. Gmelin, in feiz- 
ing animals, is confirmed by all the hunters. . . . Though he ~ 
devours all kinds of animals, whether alive or dead, he prefers 
the rain-deer. . . . . He watches large animals like a robber on 
the highways, or he furprifes them while afleep. . . . He goes 
in queft of the fnares laid by the hunters for different fpecies 
of animals; but he never allows himfelf to be entrapped. . . , 
The hunters of the blue and white foxes (ifatis), which fre. 
quent the coats of the frozen fea, complain much of the mil- 
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fmalleft apprehenfion. This indifference, which 
feems to be the effet of imbecility, proceeds, 
perhaps, from a different caufe. It is certain, 
that the glutton is not ftupid, fince he finds. 
means to fatisfy his appetite, which is always 
vehement and prefling. Neither is he deficient 
in courage, fince he indifcriminately attacks all . 
animals he meets with, and betrays no fymp-. 
toms of fear at the approach of man. Hence, 
if he wants attention to himfelf, it proceeds not 
from indifference to his own prefervation, but 
from the habit of fecurity. As he lives in a 
country which is almoft defert, he feldom fees 
men, who are his only enemies. Every time 
he tries his ftrength with other animals, he finds 
himfelf their fuperior. He goes about with per- 
fe&t confidence, and never difcovers the fmalleft 
mark of fear, which always fuppofes fome do- 
lorous event, fome experience of weaknefs. Of 
this we have an example in the lion, who never 
turns away from man, unlefs he has experienced 
the force of his arms: And the glutton, trail- 


chief done them by the glutton. . . .. With much propriety 
they call him the g/utton; for the quantity he eats is incredible. 
Though I frequently inquired of profeffed hunters, I never heard 
that this animal, when gorged, fqueczed hitfelf between two 
clofe trees, in order to force out the contents of his ftomach, and 
to make room for a frefh gratification of his infatiable appetite. 
This appears to have been the fable of a naturalift, or the fiction 
of a painter; Voyage de Gmelin, tom. iil. p. 492. Nota, Olaus 
firf put this fable in writing, and Gefner copied the figure of it, 
which had been defigned by a painter. : 


ing 
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ing along the fnows of his defert climate, remains 
always in perfeét fafety, and reigns, like the 
lion, not fo much by his own ftrength, as by the 
weaknefs of the animals around him. 

The ifatis is not fo ftrong, but much more 
nimble than the glutton, whom it ferves as-a 
provider. The glutton follows the ifatis in the 
chafe, and often carries off the whole, or a part 
of its prey; for, when the glutton arrives, the 
ifatis, to avoid its own deflruétion, flies off with 
precipitation. Both thefe animals dig holes in 
the earth; but their other manners are different. 
The ifatis often go in packs: But the glutton 
travels alone, or fometimes with his female. 
The male and female are ‘generally found toge- 
ther in the fame hole. Even the moft courageous 
dogs * fear to approach, or to combat the glut- 
ton. He defends himfelf with his eee and 
feet, with which he inflits mortal wounds. But, 
as he cannot efcape by flight, he is eafily dif- 
patched by the hunters. 

The flefh of the glutton, like that of ik ra- 
pacious animals, is very bad +. He is hunted 
| only 


* Via vix conceditur ut a canibus apprehendatur, cum ungulas, 
_ dentefque adeo.acutos habeat, ut ejus congreflum formident canes 
‘ qui in ferociffimos lupos vires fuas extendere FOEERS Olai Mag. 
Hiift. de Gent. Sept. pag. 139. 

+ Caro hujus animalis omnino inutilis eft ad humanam 
efcam, fed pellis multum commoda ac pretiofa, Candet 
enim fufcata nigredine inftar panni damafceni diverfis ornata 
figuris, atque pulchrior in afpectu redditur, quo artificum di- 

ligentia 
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only for his fkin, which makes a moft magni- 
ficent fur *. It is only excelled by the furs of 
the fable and black fox; and, when well chofen, 
and properly prepared, it is faid to have a finer 
luftre than any other, and, upon a beautiful 
black ground-colour, to refle& and variegate the 
light, like damafk filk 7. 


I AM now enabled to give a figure of the 
elutton. This animal was fent to me alive from 
the moft northern parts of Ruffia; and yet he 
lived more than eighteen months at Paris. He 
was fo tame, that he difcovered no ferocity, and 


ligentia et induftria colorum conformitate in quorumque vef- 
tium genere fuerit coadunata; Olai Mag. Hifi. de Gent. Sept. 
Pee 59: 

* The glutton is faid to be an animal peculiar to the 

north. . . . It is of a blackifh colour ; and the hair is as long 

. as that of the fox, but much finer and fofter; which renders 

the fkins very precious even in Sweden ; ppollon. Megabeni Hift. 
Gulonis. 

+ The gluttons are common in Lapland. . . . The kin is ~ 
extremely black, and the hair reflects a kind of fhining whitenefs, 
like the flowered fattins and damafks. Some people compare it to 
the fkin of the fable, except that the hair of the latter is fofter 
and more delicate. ‘Ihis animal lives both on the earth and in the 
water, like the otters. . . . But the glutton is much larger, and 
more voracious than the otter. . . . He not only hunts wild and 
domeftic animals, but even fifhes; MMi. de la Lapponie, par 


Schoeffer, p. 314. 
et i did 
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did not injure any perfon. His voracity has 
been as much exaggerated as his cruelty. He 
indeed eat a great deal; but, when deprived of 
food, he was not importunate. The animal is 
very well reprefented in the plate; but we fhall 
likewife add a defcription of him. He is two 
feet two inches long, from the point of the nofe 
to the origin of the tail. The muzzle, and as 
far as the eye-brows, is black. The eyes are 
black and fmall. From the eye-brows to the 
ears, the hair is a mixture of white and brown. : 
The ears exceed not an inch in length, and the | 
hair on them is fhort. Below the under jaw, 
as well as between the fore-feet, the hair is 
{potted with white. The length of the fore- 
legs is eleven inches, and that of the hind one 
foot. The tail, including four inches of hair 
at its extremity, is eight inches long. The four 
legs, the tail, the back, as well as the belly, are 
black. Near the navel is a white fpot, and the 
organs of generation are reddifh. The under 
hair, or down, is white: His fore-feet, from the 
heel to the extremity of the claws, are three 
inches nine.lines in length. ‘The five claws are 
very crooked and well feparated. The middle 
claw is an inch and a half long. ‘There are five 
callofities under the toes; four of them form a 
kind of femicircle below the foot, the other is 
on the heel. On the hind-feet, there are five 
claws, nine callofities, and no heel. The breadth 


of 
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of the: fore-feet is two inches and a half. The 
leneth of the hind-feet is four inches nine lines, 
and their breadth two inches nine lines. He 
has fix cutting teeth in the upper jaw, of which 
one on each fide is larger than the other four; 
and five grinders, two of which are much larger 
than the other three. In the under jaw, he has 
five grinders, one of which is very thick., There 
are a few hairs, about two inches long, round 
the mouth, and above the eyes. 
_, This animal is pretty mild. He avoids water, 
and dreads horfes, and men drefled in black. 
He moves by a kind of leaps; and eats pretty 
voracioufly. After taking a full meal, he covers 
himfelf in his cage with ftraw. ‘When drinking, 
he laps like a dog. He utters no cry. After 
drinking, with his paws he throws the remain- 
der of the water on his belly. Heris almoft 
perpetually in motion. If allowed, he would 
devour more than four pounds of flefh every 
day. He eats no bread; and devours his food 
fo voracioufly, and almoft without chewing, 
that he is apt to choke himfelf. | 
The glutton is common in moft of the north- 
ern regions of Europe, and even of Afia; but, 
in Norway, according to Pontoppidan, he is 
. chiefly confined to the diocefe of Drontheim. 
This author remarks, that the {kin of the glut- 
ton is very valuable; that he is not fhot with 
fire-arms, to prevent his {kin from being da- 
maged ; 
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maged ; and that the hair is foft, and of a black 
colour, fhaded with brown and yellow *. 

We have likewife given the figure of an Ame- 
rican animal, a fluffed fkin of which was fent to 
M. Aubry, curate of St. Louis, under the deno- 
mination of Carcajou. But it has no affinity to 
that animal, which we remarked was the fame — 
with our European glutton; for, as its claws 
are not adapted for tearing prey, but for dig- 
ging the earth, we confider it as a neighbouring 
fpecies, or even as a variety, of the badger. 
When compared with the figure we have given 
of the badger, the refemblance is apparent ; 
from which it differs, however, by having only 
four toes on the fore-feet: But the fifth toe, 
which was apparently wanting, might have been 
deftroyed in this dried fkin. In this charaGer, 
it differs equally from the carcajou and the glut- 
ton ; becaufe both of them have five toes on the 
fore-feet. Hence it is doubtful whether this 
animal be the true carcajou. We fhall here add 
a defcription of the ftuffed fkin, which is very 
well preferved in the cabinet of M. Aubry. He 
was aflured that it was brought from the coun- 
try of the Efkimaux. From the end of the 
muzzle to the origin of the tail, it was two feet 
_ two inches long. Though it has a great refem- 
blance to the badger, it differs from him in the 
colour and quality of the hair, which is fofter, 
longer, and more filky; and, by this character 

* Pontoppidan’s Natural Hiftory of Norway. 
alone, 
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alone, it approaches to the carcajou, or the glut 
ton of Europe. It is nearly of the colour of thé 
lynx, being grayifh white, with white ftripes on 
the head, but different from thofe of the badgers 
The ears are fhort and white. It has thirty-two 
tecth, fix incifors, two large canine teeth, and 
four grinders on each fide; but the badger has 
only fix grinders. The hairs on the body, which 
are comiaonly four and a half or five inches 
long, are of four colours, namely, from the root 
to near the middle, they are a bright brown, 
then a bright yellow, then black, till near the 
point, which is white. The under part of the 
body is covered with white hairs. On the legs 
the hair is of a deep brown colour. ‘There are 
four toes only on the fore-feet, and five on 
thofe behind. The claws of the fore-feet are 
very large; the longeft on the fore-feet are fix- 
teen lines, and the longeft on the hind-feet only 
feven. The trunk of the tail is three inches 
eight lines in length, and it is terminated and 
furrounded by long yellow hairs. 

Tam convinced that the American carcajou is 
the fame animal with the European glutton, or, 
at leaft, that it is a fpecies very nearly allied to 
the glutton. But I muft remark, that I com- 
mitted a miftake, occafioned by a fimilarity of 
names, and fome natural habits, common to two 
different animals. I imagined that the kinkajou 
was the fame animal with the carcajou. This 
error I difcovered by feeing two animals, the 

| one 
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‘one at the fair of St. Germain, in 1773, an- 
nounced by a bill as a% animal unknown to all 
the naturalifis, which was true. Another, alto- 
gether fimilar, is now alive at Patis, in the pof- 
feffion of M. Chauveau, who brought it from 
New Spain. We believe it to be the true kin- 
kajou, and have here given a figure of it. M. 
Chauveau imagined that it might be an acouchi 
Or a coati. He remarks, indeed, that it has nei- 
ther the long nofe nor the annulated tail’ of the 
 coati; but that it has the fame hair, the fame 
members, the fame number of toes, and the fame 
canine teeth, which are angular and chamfered 
on the fides. M. Chauveau acknowledges, that 
it differs from the coati by its prehenfile tail, 
with which, when defcending, it fufpends itfelf, 
and adheres to every thing it can lay hold of. 
‘ This animal,’ fays M. Chauveau, ° never 
ftretches out his tail, unlefs when his feet are 
© fecure. He employs it with greater dexterity 
* in feizing and bringing to him fuch things as 
“he cannot otherwife reach. He lies down 
and fleeps as foon as day appears, and awakes 
‘ at the approach of night. His vivacity is 
* then extremely great. He climbs. with great 
* facility, and fearches about continually. He 
tears every thing he finds, either for amufe- 
* ment or in queft of friars Were it not for 
& this fault, he might be left at liberty. Even 
“ before his arrival in France, he went .about _ 
‘ts freely during the night, and next day he was 
Bee VOL. VII, T * always 
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always found lying in the fame place. He 


may be wakened during the day; but.the rays 


of the fun feem to be extremely incommodious 


to him. He is carefling, without being tract- 
able: He diftinguifhes his mafter alone, whom 


he follows.. He drinks water, Écoffecs milk, _ 


wine, and even aquavite ; which Jaft, when 


ugar 3 is added to it, he drinks till he be ine 
-toxicated, and continues to be fick for feveral 


days. He eats indifcriminately bread, meat, 
pot-herbs, roots, and fruits. His common 
food, for a long time, has been bread foaked in 
milk, fruits, and pot-herbs.. He is paflionately 
fond of odours, fugar, and confections. 

‘ He attacks poultry, and always feizes them 
under the wing. He feems to drink their 
blood ;: for he never devours them. - When 
he has his choice, he prefers a duck to.a hen; 
and yet he is afraid of water. He has differs 
ent cries: When alone, during the night, he 
utters founds nearly fimilar to the barking of 
a dog, and he always commences with fneez= 


ing. When he fports, or receives any in- 


jury, he cries: like a young pigeon. When he 
threatens, he whiftles like a goofe; and, when 
enraged, his cries are loud and confufed.’. He 
is never in a paflion but when hungry. His 
tongue, which he fometimes thrufts out, is 
immoderately long. The one in my pofilef: 


fon was a female ;, and it is worthy of remark, 


that, during. the’ three years, fhe has been in : 
‘ France, 


LA 
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© Frances fhe»wassonly once\in- ith and. Was 
¢ then: pi tems à np er: air ablok? 
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The following. is M ha Seve’ 5 "Le lefeription 1), as 


hel imilar animal, exbibited at ‘the far, of. St. Ger- 

_mQin in 2G 1773); RAA A: Rate GP 

& BY its fling it at a rate reRts be to 
“thé ‘otter than to any other animals but its 
‘toes are not connected by Hé baited! “The 
‘ tail-is as long as the body; but’ that of ‘the 
* otter is only half the length of its body. When 
‘walking, the length of the body gives it the 
‘air of a polecat. But the tail and figure of the 
‘ head are different, and the latter has more 
‘“-réfemblance to that of the otter.’ The eye is 
‘ larger than that of the polecat. The face has 
© fome refemblance to’ that of the-fmall Danifh — 
‘ dog: His tongue is long, thin, and {mooth. 
‘ He appears to be of a mild dilpofition, and 
© licks the hand of any perfons ‘Laft Lent, 


© when Io drew its figure, it was very gentle ; 4 


‘ but it has been rendered mifchievous by being 


© frequently irritated by the populace. “At pre~ 


‘ fent, it fometimes bites after licking the hand. | 
“It is young, and its teeth feem not to be fully 


© formed. It is of a reftlefs difpofition, and 


¢ loves to climb, It often fits on end, feratches — 


Teed ee * itfelf 
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itfelf with its fore-feet like the apes, plays, 
folds its paws into each other, and performs 
many other monkey tricks. Like the fquir- 
rel, it holds fruits and other food between its 
two paws.. We neither give it flefh nor fifh. 
When irritated, 1t endeavours to leap upon the 


‘perfon, and its cry has a confiderable refem- 


blance to that of a large rat. Its fur has no 
odour. With great dexterity it hooks with 
its tail fuch things as it wants to lay hold of, 
and frequently hangs by the tail upon fuch 
bodies as it meets with. I have remarked, 
that its toes, which are of a confiderable length, 
and fpontaneoufly unite, when. it walks or 
climbs ; and they fpread' not, like thofe, of 
other animals, in the action of fupporting itfelf. 
In fine, this animal, according to the account ~ 


given by its mafter, came from the coaft of 


Africa, where it, was called #/7kajou, and the 
fpecies is faid to be rare. This appellation, 
he fuppofed, was derived from the name of the 
ifland or country which it inhabits, being un- 


able to learn any more from the perfon who 


fold itto him. I fhall only fay, that this kin- 
kajou, which is a female, approaches nearer 
to the otter than to any other quadruped. Its 
hair is fhort and thick, mixed with fome 
longer hairs. The hairs of the head, like thofe 
of the body and tail, are of an olive yellowifh : 
colour, mingled with gray and brown; and. 
thefe colours vary according to the light in. 

| © which 
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¢ which they are viewed. The colour of each 
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hair, through its greateft exterit, is a grayifh 
white, and a dufky greenifh yellow at the 
point. The fur is mixed with other hairs, 
whofe extremity is brown, befide large black 
hairs interfperfed among the reft, which form 
bands on the fides of the eyes, and extend to- 
ward the front, and another band which va- 
nifhes near the neck. The eye is very fimilar 
to that of the otter, the pupil is fmall, and 
the irisis of a reddifh colour. The muzzle is 
blackifh brown, as well as round the eyes. As 
in {mall dogs, the end of the nofe is flat, and 
the noftrils are much arched. The teeth are 
yellow, and thirty-two in number. ‘The ca- 
nine teeth are very large, the fuperior croffing 
the inferior. There are twelve cutting teeth, 
four canine, and fixteen grinders. ‘The ears 
are longer than broad, rounded at the points, 
and covered with fhort hair, of the fame co- 
lour with that on the body. The fides, throat, 
and infide of the legs, are of a golden yellow 
colour, which is extremely vivid in fome — 
places. The fame golden colour prevails on 
fome parts of thehead and hind-legs. The belly 
is grayifh white, tinged in fome places with yel- 
low. The tail, which is every where covered 
with hair, is thick at the origin, and gradually 
tapers to a point at the extremity, When 
walking, the animal carries its tail horizontal- 
ly. The under part of the paws is naked, and 
DE ati eae tof 
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f of à vermilion colour, ‘The claws are white, 
* hooked, and’ guttered below. ‘The length of - 


€ 


$ thes kui animal is about ‘two feet five i in- 


ches.” 
The stay af the names hinbajou and car- 


cajou led me, as well as other naturalifts, to ima- 
gine, that they belonged to the fame animal: 
In the following paflage from Denis, forinetly 
quoted in part only, where’hé tells us, that the 
Kinkajou, which I then’ apprehended to be the 
carcajou, refembled: the cat, T thought’ this tra- 
veller. had been deceived ; becaufe all other tra- 
vellers agree in making the figure of the carca- 
jou fimilar to that of the glutton”: 


4 
€ 
© 
& 
4 


ç 


‘ The kinkajou,’ faysDénis, “has fomevre- 
femblance to the cat with brovhis red’ hair, 
Its tail is long, and erected on its back'in two 
or three folds. It has claws, and climbs trees, 


where it lies in wait along the branches to dart 
~down on its prey. In’ this manner it’ feizes 


the’ orignal, invefts him’ with its’ tail, ‘and 


enaws his neck till he falls. Notwithfanding 


the fwiftnefs of the orignal, ‘and the force with 
which he rubs againit the trees and brufh- 


wood, the kinkajou never quits its hold; "but 


if he can reach the water he is faved, becaufe 


the kinkajou is then obliged to feparate from 


him. Four years ago, a kinkajou attacked 
one of my heifers, iid cut its throat. ‘The 
kinkajous are hunted’ by the foxes. They 
go in queft of the kinkajou when he lies in 

‘ wait 


¢ wait for the orignal, and never! sig to may 
son Of. 

® Thefe facts correfpond 6 well with the figure 
and defcription ‘we have given of this animal, 
that we may prefume they relate to the fame 
animal, and that the carcajou and’ kinkajou are 
two diftin® fpecies, which have nothing in com- 
mon, except their darting upon the orignal and 
other quadrupeds, ‘in order to drink their blood. 
We formerly remarked, that the‘kinkajou was 
found in the mountams of New Spain: But he 
is likewife found in thofe of Jamaica, where the 
natives call him fofo. Mr. Colinfon fent me a 
figure of this poto or kinkajou, which I havé in- 

ferted, together with the following notice: 
ae The body of this animal,’ fays Mr. Colin- 
fon, ‘is red, mixed with afh-colour. ‘The hair 
_ © is fhort, but very. thick, the head rounded, the 
© muzzle fhort, naked, and blackifh: The eyes 
¢ are brown, the ears fhort and round, and the 
€ hairs round the mouth are long; but, as they 
* lie flat on the muzzle, they do not form whif- 
‘ kers The tongue is narrow and long, and 
* the animal often thrufts it three or four inch- 
© es out of his mouth. The tail is of one uni- 
form colour, and gradually tapers to a point : 
_ © Tt is bended upwards when the animal walks, 
‘ and has the prehenfile faculty. The length 
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ze Defcript. Geogr. et Hiftor. des Côtes de l’ Amerique Septent. 
par M. Denis, tom. il. p. 327. 
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of the creature is about fifteen inches, and hag 
of the tail feventeen. . 


© This animal was taken in mie motiniaiie of 


Jamaica. He is mild, and may be handled 
without danger. He is drowfy during the 
day, and extremely vivacious in the night, 
He differs much from every other quadruped. 
His tongue is not fo rough as that of the cat, 
or other animals of the viverra genus, to 
which he isrelated by the form of the head and 
claws. Round his mouth are many curled, foft 
hairs, from two to three inches long. The ears | 
are fituated nearly oppofite to the eyes. When 
he fleeps, he rolls himfelf up into a ball, like 
the hedgehog, with his fore-feet under his 
cheeks. With his tail, he can draw a weight 
equal to that of his body,’ 

From comparing the two figures, and the de 


fcriptions of Mr. Colinfon.and of M. Simon » 
Chauveau, it is evident, that they both relate to 


the fame animal, except fome flight varieties, 
which ghange n nat the {pecies. 
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The MOUFFETTES, or Stinking 
POLECATS, 


WE have given the generic name mouffeife 

t o three or four fpecies of animals, 
which, when diiturbed, fend forth an odour fo 
firong and offenfive, that it fuffocates like the 
fubterraneous vapour called mouffette. Thefe ani- 
mals are found in all the fouthern and temperate 
regions of America * : They have been indi- 
ftinäly mentioned by travellers under the names 


of finking beafls, devils children}, &c. and 


not 


* «But, above all, I cannot pafs over without mentioning a 
little creature, with a bufhy tail, which we called a suffer, be- 
caufe when he fets fight on you, he ftands vapouring and pat- 
ting with his fore-feet upon the ground, and yet hath no 
manner of defence for himfelf but with his breech; for, upon 
your approaching near him, he turns about his backfide, and 
fquirts at you, accompanied with the moft abominable ftink 
in the world ;? Dampier, vol. iv. p. 96. In Peru, there are 
numbets-of fmall foxes, fome of which fend forth an intolerable 
{melt During the. night, they come into the towns, and, how- 
ter clofe the windows, their odour is felt at the diftance of a 


/hundred paces. Happily their number is not great, otherwife 


they would ftink the whole world ; Hifi. des Incas, tom, is 


| p- 269. 
“+ There is a kind of martin, called the dqil’s yeild, or 


 fpinking beaff, becaufe, when purfued, its urine infects the air 


for more than a quarter of a mile round, In other Te 
| fpeñts, 
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not only confounded with each other, but with 
animals of very different fpecies. Hernandes * 
has pretty clearly pointed out three of them. 
The-firft he calls” “yfqutepatl, a Mexican name, 
which, were it ealily pronounced, we would 
retain. He has given a defcription and figure 
of it; and it is the fame’ animal of which we 
have re à figute in Seba." We hall callät 
_coafe, from the name /gua/h, which it receives in 
evr ft iho Nae Nag Hérnandes hkewife 
, - calls 


fpects,, it) is a beautiful animal. It is of the, fize of a 5 nait 
cat, but thicker. Its hair is luftrous and grayifh, with. two 
white lines that form, on its back, an oval figure from the 
neck to the tail, whichis bufhy’ like that of the fox, and ereét, 
like that of the {quirrel; Hi?. de la Nouv. France, par le P: Char 
levoix, tom. ii. p. 343: Note, This is the animal we fhall here call 
the conepatl, which is its Mexican name. 

* Yfquiepati feu Vulpecula que Maizium torrefaétum æmulatur 
colore. 'Genusiprimum...°. fant et-aha duo hinjus vulpeculæ gene- 
ra eadem forma et natura; quorum alterum y/g#ieparletiam.vocas; 
tum, fafciis multis candentibus diftinguitur; alterum vero conepatl 
feu vulpecula puerilis w#ica tantum utrinque duéta; perque caudam 
ipfam eodem modo delata ; Hernand. Hifi. Mex.ps 332. sig. ibid. 

+ Seba, vol. i, pe68 tab. 42. fig. 4. | 

t Thé Jguafhe 18 a quadruped larger than a cat; and its 
Head refembles that of a fox. He 3 fhort ears, and fharp 
claws;- which enable him to Plate trees like a cat. His: fkin is 
covered with fine, fhoft;: yellowith hair ; and ‘his! flefh i is very good 
and wh6lefomes Dampier, vol. in. pi hie te 

' Stifling weafel,! with a fhort flendéer'nofe, fhort ears. dis Libionn à 
black body, fall of hairy. and a long tail, of a black and white coz 
lour. ‘The length, from nofe to tail, is about eighteen inches ; 
Pennants Synopf. of ‘Quad. p. 230. 4 
* Vf{quiepatl ; Hernands. Mexic. p+ 332 Raz. Sym Quad p. 182. 
= Diad, Le 7 Die | | 

Meles — 
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calls sfquiepatl, and which’ we fhall denominate 
chinche, from the name it obtains in South 
America * : Fhe third Hernandes calls conepatl, 
which name we {hall preferve, and is the fame | 
animal with that given by Catefby, under the de- 
nomination of the ME an | polécat T, and by 
Eden ne | Briffon, 


| Meles Sarinamettiic Brifin, Quai pw batch | 
 Ichneumon de Yfquiepatl; Seba, Maf. tom, 1, tab. 42... 1, 

“* The fkunk weafel, with fhort rounded ears, black reine 
and a.‘white ftripe from the nofe, between the ears, to thé 
back. . The upper part of the neck and the whole back are 
white, divided, at the bottom by a black line, commencing at 
the tail, and paffing a little way up the back. The beliy and 
legs are white. »The tail is very full of long coarfe hair, ge- 
nerally black, and fometimes, tipped. with. white ;» that: figured 
: by M. de Buffon is entirely white. It has very long nails on 
all the feet, like thofe on the fore-feet of a badger. It is fome- 
what lefs than the European polecat; Pennant”s Synopf: of Quad, 
p. 232. 
. Chinche ; Scusdlde, OLS. Peru, p. 274. 
~ Skunk, fifkatta; Kalm’s Voy. Forfter’s Trav. vol. i. D 27% 
tab. 2.  Tofébn?s Vay. DNS 

Enfant du diable, Bête puante.;, para) No. Franc. 
tom. Ve p. 196. 

+ This animal in fhape is not Ge our common polecat, 


except that the nofe of this is fomewhat longer: The colour . : 


of all I have feen is black and white, though not always alike 
marked. ‘This had a lift of white, extending. from the hind part 
of the head along the ridge of the back, tothe rump; with. four 
others, two on each fide, running parallel with it ; Catefoy’ Dee s Nat, 
Hift, of Carolina, vol, ii. p. 62. 

The ftraited weafel, with rounded cau ieads FAR ‘belly 
legs, and tail, black; the back and fides marked with five pa- 
Fallel white lines, one on the top of the back, the: others on 
each fide, The fecond line extends fome way up, the. tail, 
which is long and bufhy towards the end. It is of the fize of 
an European polecat; only the back is more arched. The dif- 


pofition 
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Briffon, under that of the /riped polecat * 1 We 


are acquainted with a fourth fpecies, which we 
call zori/la, the name it receives in Peru and 
other parts of South America. 

We are indebted for our knowledge of two of 
thefe animals to M. Aubry, whofe tafte and fkill 
in natural hiftory are confpicuous in his cabinet, 
which is one of the moft curious in Paris. He 
obligingly communicated to us all his treafures, 
as often as we required them ; and this will not 
be the only opportunity we fhall have of ex- 
prefling our gratitude. ‘The animals we borrow- 
ed from M. Aubry, in order to have them drawn 
and engraved, are the coafe, the chinche, and 
the zorilla ; the two laft of which may be re- 
garded as new; becaufe there is no figure of 
them to be Eads in any author. | 


poñtion of the ftripes varies; Penrants Synopf. of Quade 
pr 234 
 Polecat or fkunk ; Lacufon’s Carolina ; Catefby’s Carolina. 

Muitella Americana fœtida ; Klein, Quad. p. 64. 

Viverra putorius, fufca, lineis quatuor dorfalibus, parallelis, al- 
bis ; Link. Sy/t. Nat. p. 64. 

* The zorilla weafel has the back and fides marked with 
ftripes of black and white; the laft tinged with yellow. The tail 
is long and bufhy, part white and part black. The legs and belly 
are black. It is fmaller than the fkunk ; Peunant’s Synopf. of Quad. 
2: 233+ | 

Muftela nigra, tæniis in dorfo albis, putorius ftriatus. Le Pu- 
tois rayé ; Briffon, p. 181. vs 

Annas of the Indians ; Zorrinas of the Spaniards: Garcil. de la 
Vegas p. 331. 

gions, he Mafutiliqui ; Camille, Oronoque, tom. ii. p. 240. 


The 
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The firft of thefe animals was tranfmitted to 
M. Aubry, under the name of pekan, devil’s 
child, or wild cat of Virginia. 1 perceived that 
_ it was not the pekan, rejected all the compound 
denominations, and difcovered that it was the 
g/quiepatl of Hernandes, and the /gua/b of other 
travellers *; from which laft appellation I de- 
rived the name coafe. It is about fixteen inches 
long, including the head and body. The legs 
are fhort, the muzzle thin, and the ears fmall. 
The hair is of a deep brown colour, and the 
claws are black and fharp. It lives in the holes 
and cliffs of rocks, where the female brings 
forth her young. It feeds upon beetles, worms, 
and {mall birds; and, when it gets admiffion to 
the court-yards, it deftroys the poultry, of which 
it only eats the brain. When afraid or irritated, 
it emits an odour fo abominable, that neither 
men nor dogs dare approach. Its urine, which 
apparently mingles with this peftiferous odour, 
ftains and infects in an indelible manner. It 
appears, however, that this difagreeable odour is 
not conftant: ‘This animal,’ Seba remarks, 
‘ was fent me alive from Sida | and I kept 
‘it during a whole fummer in my garden, 
* where it was fecured by a {mall chain. It ne 


* Vfquiepatl, whofe-colour refembles that of burnt maïze. 
Its head is like that of a young fox; and its fnout is nearly like 
that of a hog. ‘The Americans call it guaye; Seba, vol. i. 5. 68. 
Note, This authority 1s a farther proof that of orci or coafe, is the 
true name of the animal. 
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ver bit any perfon ;{ and; when it was décrite 
with food, it allowed itfelf to: be handled like 


als finall dog. It dug the earth. with its fnout 
and, fore-feet, which were armed with long 


crooked claws. : During the day, it:concealed 
itfelf in a kind of dea which it-had made... It 
came out in the night; and, after trimmihgyit~ 
felf, began to runabout, from right to left, as 
far as its chain would permit ; and this exercife 
it continued till morning. . It -{earched.,every 
where with its nofe on the ground... It was 
ferved: with: victuals every night, and never 
took any food but what was.agréeable ito :its 
nature... It was not.fond of flefh, bread, and: 
feveral other kinds of nourifhment.:. Maybugs, 
boiled fhrimps, caterpillars,, and fpiders, were 
its chief delicacies. . About the'end: of autumn, 
it was found dead in its hole, being unable to 
endure the cold. The hair on the back is of a 
deep, chefnut colour; the, ears are fhort; the. 
forehead is round, and of a‘brighter colour 
than the back; andthe belly is yellow. The: 
tail is of a moderate length, covered.with. fhort, 
brown hair, and a kind of yellowifh QUE were 
perceptible all round it.” TE 
Though Seba’s defcription and figure corre- 


fpond very well with thofe of Hernandes, it may 


be doubted whether they relate tothe fame ani- 


mal;- becaufe Seba makes no mention of the 
deteftable odour, which he-muft unqueftionably 
have perceived i in the courfe of a whole fummer, 


une 
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during which he kept the animal in his garden. 
But no fuch, doubt, will remain, after. we are 
informed, that ‘this animal does, not fend:forth 
its, difagreeable: odour, unlefs iwhen irritated or 
frighted ; and that it is often tamed and kept in 
houfes by the inhabitants’ of different parts of 
America *. 

_OF thefe four fpecies af AE à torwhich : 
we have given the name of cog/e, conepail, chins 
che, and gorilla, the two laft belong to the warm. 
eft climates of South America, and may be-va- 
rieties only, and not diftin®& fpecies. The two 
firft inhabit the more temperate climates of New. 
Spain, Louifiana, the Illionois, Carolina, &c. 
and appear to be different fpecies, particularly 
the coafe, which has only four toes.on the fore- 
feet, while all the others have five. But all 
thefe animals have the fame figure, the fame in- 
fins, the fame peltiferous odour, and may be 


4 Notwithfanding the offenfive quality of thefe animals, mé 
are fometimes canted by the Englifh, French, Swedes, and Sa- 
vages of North America. They are faid to follow’ their matters 
like domeftic animals, and that they do not throw out their urine, 
unlefs when beat or irritated. When à Savage kills any of them, 
he cuts out the bladder, to prevent their flefh, which is good 
eating, from being infected with ‘the fmell of the urine. I 
often met with Englifh and French, who informed me, that they 
had eaten this flefh, and found it to be very well tafted, approach- 
ing nearly to the flavour of a pig. ‘The Europeans put no value 
on the fkin, on account of the length and coarfenefs of the 
. hair; but the favages make purfes of it, &c. 5 Kaln’s Travels, 
Ê: 4 17e : 
| ig a faid 
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faid to differ only in the length and colour of 
their hair. The coafe is of a pretty uniform 
brown colour. The conepatl *, upon a black 
ground-colour, has five white bands which ex- 


* The Englifh denominate polecat a fpecies of amimal which 
is common not only in Penfylvania, but in feveral other more 
northern and fouthern provinces of America. In New-York its 
vulgar name is Æusck; and the Swedes in that country call it 
ffRatte. . . This animal has a gréat refemblance to the martin, 
and is generally of a black colour, with three white bands which 
‘run longitudinally from head to tail. Some of them have been 
feen, though rately, almoft entirely white. . . . . This animal 
brings forth its young in burrows, or in hollow trees: It con- 
tinues not always on the ground, but mounts upon trees. It is 
an enemy to birds ; for it breaks their eggs and eats their young. 
When it gets admiffion to a hen-houfe, it makes great havock. 
.... When hunted, either by men or dogs, he runs as well as 
he can, or climbs up a tree; and, when hard pufhed, he darts 
forth his urine againft his purfuers. . . . The odour of his urine 
is fo ftrong, that it fuffocates. If a drop of this peftiferous fluid 
falls upon the eyes, the perfon is in danger of lofing his fight ; and, 
when it falls upon a man’s clothes, it is extremely difficult to 
extract the fmell. Moît dogs fly from him the moment they feel 
this odour. It requires more than.a month to remove the fmell 
from ftuffs of any kind. . . . In the woods, it is often felt at a 
great diftance. In the year 1749, one of thefe animals came 
near the place where I lodged. It was in winter and during the 
night. The dogs were wakened, and purfued it. In a moment, 
it diffufed an odour fo fetid, that I was almoft fufocated in my 
bed, and the cows bellowed in a hideous manner. . . . About 
the end of the fame year, another of them flipt into our cave ; 
but it diffufed not the fmalleft odour, which it never does, unlefs 
when purfued or irritated. A woman perceived its eyes fparkle 
in the dark, and killed it. ‘The cave was inftantly filled with fuch 
a noxious odour, that the woman was not only fick for feveral days, 
but the bread, meat, and other provifions were fo infected. that 
they were, obliged to be thrown away ; Kalm’s Travels, p. 432. 
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ténd longitudinally from the head to the tail, 

The chinche * is white on the back, and black 
on the flanks, with a head entirely black, excep 
a white line which extends from the nap of the 
neck to the chanfrin of the nofe. Its tail is 
bufhy, and covered with very nee white hairs 


* This animal was called chinche by the natives of Brafil. 
It is of the fize of a cat. Its head is long, and tapers to- 
ward the end of the upper jaw, which advances beyond the 
under, and both form a mouth that extends to the external 
angles of the eyes, which are long and narrow: The uvea is 
black, and all the reft white. The ears are large, and near- 
ly refemble thofe of a man, and their whole ftruQure indicates 
a delicate fenfe of hearing. Two white bands arife on 
the.head, pafs over the ears, and, receding from each others 
terminate in an arch upon the fides of the belly. Its legs 
are fhort, and the paws are divided into five toes, armed with 
black’ claws, with which it digs holes in the ‘earth. Its back 
is arched like that of a hog, and its belly is flat. The tail 
is of equal length with the body, and differs not from that of 
the fox. The hair is of a dark gray colour, and as long as 
that of a cat. It burrows in the earth like a rabbit; but its 
hole is not fo deep. I have had much difficulty in extra@ing 
the bad fmell of this animal from my clothes which had been 
infe@ted by it. Though feveral times wathed, foaked, and 
dried in the fun, it continued more than eight days. I was 
informed that this fmell proceeds from the animal’s urine, which 
it difcharges On its tail, and-by this means difperfes it all 
around, in order to put the enemy to flight by the intolerable 
ftench; that, for the fame purpofe, it urines in the entry to 
its habitation ; that it is very fond of fmall birds and poultry ; 
and that itis the chief caufe of the deftruétion of birds in the 
country of Buenos-aires ; Fournal du P. Feuillée, p. 272.— Note, 
The chinche appears to be the fame animal with the chincille , 
“Mentioned by Acofta.. ‘ The chincilles, he remarks, ‘are 
« {mall animals like fquirrels, and their hair is wonderfully foft and . 
* fmooth.... They are found inthe Sierre of Pern; AZ, Nat, 
des Indes Occident. p. 199. L 
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mixed with a little black. The zorilla*, which 
is called mapurita Ÿ, feems to be a fmaller 
Species. Its tail, however, is as bufhy and as 
beautiful as that of the chinche, from which it 
differs in the difpofition of the fpots in the fur. 
The ground-colour of the zorilla is black, upon 
which there are longitudinal white bands, ex- 
tending from the head to the middle of the back, 

and other tran{verfe white bands on the flanks, fie 
crupper, and the origin of the tail, which is black, 
as far as the middle, and then white to the ex- 
tremity; but the tail of the chinche is of one 
uniform colour. All thefe animals Ÿ are nearly 


Le of 


* The zorilla of Néw Spain is as large as a cat, with black 
_ and white hair, and a very fine tail. When purfued, it dif- 
charges its urine as a defence ; for the ftench of this excretion 
is fo ftrong, that it poifons the air all round to the diftance of a hun- 
dred paces, and prevents the enemy, from advancing. If it falls 
upon clothes, they muit be buried for fome time under the ground, 
. in order to remove the ftench; Voyage de Gemelli. Careri, #0 Vie 
Mg BES 

t The mapurita is an animal on the banks of the Oronooko,. 
and is perhapsthe moft beautiful, and, at the fame time, the moft 
deteftable of all creatures. The Whites of America call it mapu- 
rita, andthe Indians mafuscliqui. Its body isall {potted with black 
and white, and its tail is adorned with beautiful hair. It isan ac- 
tive, mifchievous, and ftrong animal. . . . ‘The ftench of its 
odour, which extends to a great diftance,, is fo intolerable, that I 
was once almoft fuffocated by it.... The Indians, however, eat 
its fleth, and adorn themfelves with its fkin, which has no bad {mell : 

Hift. Nat. de l'Orenoque, par Gumilla, tom. il..p. 240. 

t In Louifana, there is a fmall animal of confiderable: 
beauty,, but whofe urine poifons the ‘air to the diftance off 
more than a league; for this reafon, it is called the /inking. 

ei bcaft » 
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of the fame figure, and of the fize of an Euro- 
pean polecat, which they refemble ftill more in 
their manners. ‘The phyfical refults of their 
organization are likewife the fame. Of all the 
animals on this continent, the polecat diffufes 
the moft difagreeable odour. : This odour is only 
more exalted in the mouffettes, whofe fpecies or 
varieties are numerous in America. But, in the 


beaft. It is as large asa cat: The male is ofa fine black co- - 
loùr ; the female is likewife black, and {potted with white. Its 
eyes are extremely vivacious. . . . It is juftly denominated /izk- 
éug; for its odour is ee . . « L once killed one of thefe 
‘animals, and my dog having darted upon it, returned and fawned 
upon me. A drop of the blood, and doubtlefs alfo the urine, was 
left upon my coat, which was made of hunting ticking. The 
{mell was fo intolerable, that I was obliged to run home to change 
my clothes, &c. H:f. de la Louifiane, par le Page du Pratz, tom. il. 
p- 86. When one of thefe animals is attacked by a dog, to 
appear formidable, it fo changes its ufual form, by briitling up 
its hairs, and contracting its length into a round form, that it 
makes a very terrible appearance. This menacing behaviour, 
however infufficient to deter its enemy, is feconded by a repulfe 
far more prevailing; for, from fome fecret duct, it emits fuch 
fetid effuvia, that the atmofphere, for a large {pace round, hall 
be fo infeéted with them, that men and other animals are impatient » 
till they are quit of it. This ftench is unfupportable to fome dogs, 
and neceffitates them to let their ¢ game efcape; others, by thruft- 
ing their nofes into the earth, renew their attacks till they have 
killed it, but rarely care to have more to do with fuch noifome 
game, which, for four or five hours, diftratts them. The In- 
dians, notwithftanding, efteem their flefh a dainty, of which I 
have eat, and found it well tafted. I have known them brought 
up young, made domeftic, and prove tame and very attive, 
‘without exercifing that faculty, which fear and felf- prefervation, 
‘perhaps, only prompt them to. They hide themfelves in hollow * 
trees and rocks, and are found in moft of the northern continents of 
America. Their food i is infects and wild fruit ; Carefby’s Carolina, 
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Old Continent, the fpecies of the polecat is fingle ; 
for I believe not that the animal mentioned by 
Kolbe, under the name of the linking badger *, 
which appears to be a real mouffette, exifts at the 

Cape of Good Hope as a native of that country. 

It may have been tranfported from America $ 
and Kolbe, who is by no means exact in his 
fats, may have borrowed his defcription from 
P. Zuchel, whom he quotes as having feen this 
animal in Brafil. That of New Spain, called 
Ortchua by Fernandez +, feems to be the fame 
animal with the zorilla of Peru; and the ¢epes 
maxtla of the fame author may be the conepate, 
which ought to be found in New Spain, as well 
as in Louifiana and Carolina. 


* Defcript. du Cap de ee rite par Kolbe, tom. iit. 
p. 86. 3 

+ Ortobula, magnitudine tres dodrantes vix fuieiak, migro 
candidoque veftita pilo, fed quibufdam in partibus fulvo”. 7% 
apud has gentes in cibi jamdiu venit ufum, quamvis crepitus ven- 
tris fit illi feetidiffimus : Occitucenfibus verfatur agris . . . eft et 
altera fpecies quam tepemaxtlam vocant, eadem fere forma et na- 
tura, fed nulla in parte fulva, et cauda nigris albifque fafciis tranf- 
verfim difcurrentibus varia, que provenit queue apn Occitu= 
cenfes ; Fernaud. Hift. An, 1 Fe cap. xvi. p- 6. 
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The PEKAN* and the VISON. 


Sia name pekan was long familiar in the 


fur-trade of Canada f, without knowing 


the animal to which it properly belonged. This 


name is not to be found in the writings of the 


naturalifts, and travellers have employed it in- 
difcriminately to denote different animals +, and 
particularly the mouffettes. By others, the ani- 
mal which ought to bear the name of pekan has 
been called a /ox or a wild cat; and it was im- 
poffible to derive any precife knowledge from 
fuch fhort and erroneous intimations. With re- 
gard to the vi/on, we are equally ignorant. We 
know nothing of thefe names, except that they 
belong to two North American animals. We 
_ * Pekan weafel, with very long and ftrong whifkers ; ears a lit- 
tle pointed ; hair on the head, body, belly, and legs, cinereous 
at the roots, and of abright bay at the ends, very foft and gloffy. 


Between the fore-legs, thereisa white fpot. The toes are covered 
with thick hair above and below. ‘The claws are fharp. The tail 


| -is of adeeper colour than the body. In form, it is like a martin, 
#but much lefs ; Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad. p.224. 


+ Names of the fkins brought from Canada, une their values in 
Thofe of the pekans, wild cats, or devil’s 
children, are worth one livre fifteen fous a piece ; Payage de la Hon- 


… tan, tom. ai p- 39> 


t It diffufes an infupportable odour. In Canada, the French 
call it devil’s child or ftinking bcaft; Some of them, however, give 
it the name of pekan ; Kalm’s Trav. p. 412. 


ee | found 
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found thefe two animals in the cabinet of M. 
Aubry, who obligingly permitted us to defcribe 
and draw them. — 
The pekan has fo ftrong a ÉEAUERE to he 
pine weafel, and the vifon * to the martin, that 
they may be regarded as varieties of thefe fpe- 
cies.. ‘They not only have the fame figure, the 
fame proportions, the fame length of tail, the 
fame quality of hair, but the fame ei. of 
teeth and claws, and the fame inftinét and man- 
ners. Hence we may conclude, that the pekan © 
is a variety of the pine weafel, and the vifon a 
variety of the martin, or, at leaf, that the fpe- 
cies are fo allied, that they exhibit no real dif- 
ferences. The hair of the pekan and vifon is 
only browner, and more luftrous and filky than . 
that of the pine weafel and the martin. But this 


difference, it is well known, is common to them 
‘with the beaver, the otter, and other animals of 


North America, whofe furs are more beautiful . 


than thofe of the fame animals 1 in the North eo 
Europe. 


% JT am inclined to think, that the animal mentioned by Sagard 
Theodat, under the name of attays is the fame with the vifon : 
e The ottay,’ he remarks, “is as large as a fmall rabbit. Its hair 
« is very black, and fo foft, polifhed, and fine, that it refembles 
« velver.”. The Canadians are fond of thefe fkins,-and make gar- 
ments of en Voyage au Pays des Hurons, p. 308. No Canadian 
animal correfponds fo well with this defcription as the vifon. 
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{ 


"THE fable is mentioned by almoft every 

naturalift, without knowing more of it 
than the fkin. M. Gmelin is the firft who gave 
a figure and defcription of this animal. He 
-faw two of them alive in the houfe of the go- 
vernour of Tobolfki. ‘ The fable,’ fays he, 
* refembles the martin in the form and habit of 
* body, and the weafel in the teeth. It has fix, 


* Sable weafel, with long whifkers, rounded ears, and long 
bufhy tail. The colour of the hair is black at the tips, and cine- 
reous at the bottom; the chin is cinereous, and the edges of the 
ears yellowifh. Sometimes the hair is of a tawny caft; for, in 
fpring, after fhedding the coat, the colour varies. ‘There are: 
inftances of their being found of a fnowy whitenefs.. The ufual 
length, from nofe to tail, is about eighteen inches, and that of the 

tail ten; Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad. p. 217. | 
| Zobel, in German; Sobol, in Polifh; Sabbel, in Swedifh; Ze — 
line, Marte Zibeline, in French. 

Zobela; Agricol. An. fubter. p. 485. 

Muftela Sobella; Ge/ner, Quad. p. 768. | 

Muftela Zibellina, the fable; Razi Syn. Quad. p. 201. Klein. 
Quad. p. 64. 

Moftela Zibellina, rifotelis Satherius, Nipho, Cebalus, Alciato. 
Mus Sarmaticus et Scythicus; Charleton Exercit. p. 20. 

Muftela Zibellina, pedibus fifis, corpore obfcure fulvo, fronte 
exalbida, gutture cinereo; Linu. Syff. Nat. p. 68. 

Moftela Zibellina; Nov. Com. Petrop. tom. v. p. 330. tab. 6. 

Martes Zibellina; Muftela obfcure fulva, gutture cinereo; 
Brifn. Quad. p. 180. Animalium quorundam Quadrup. Defcript. 
Auétore Georg. Gmelin. | 
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cutting teeth pretty long, and à little ÉD 

and two canine in the under jaw, and fmall 
fharp teeth in the upper. It has long whil- 
kers round the mouth, and large feet, all 
armed with five claws. : Thefe characters were 
common to both the fables. But the one was 
of a blackifh brown colour all over the body, 
except the ears, and below the chin, where 
the hair was a little yellow. The other was 
fmaller, and of a yellowifh brown colour, 
with the ears and under part of the chin of a 
paler caft. Thefe are their winter colours ; 
for, in fpring, they change by the fhedding of 
the hair. The firft fable, which was of a 
blackifh brown, : changes into a brownifh yel- 
low in {pring ; and the fecond, which was of 
a yellowifh brown, becomes a pale yellow. I 
admired,’ continues M. Gmelin, ‘the agility 
of thefe animals. Whenever they perceive a 
cat, they rife upon their hind-feet, to prepare 
for the combat. In the night, they ate ex- 
tremely reftlefs and ative *. During the day, 
on the contrary, and particularly after eating, 
they generally fleep half an hour or an hour, 
when they may be pufhed, fhaken, and even 
pricked, without awaking.’ From this de- 


| fcription we learn, that the fables are not all of 


* This reftlefs ativity during the night is not ht to the 


fable. The fame thing I remarked 1 in two ermines, which 1 kept 
for fev eral months. 


the 
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the fathe colour; and, confequently, that the 
nomenclators, who defcribe them by the fpots 
and colours of the hair, have employed a fal- 
lacious character; for their colour not only 
varies in different feafons, but the individuals 
of the fame and of different climates differ from 
each other. | 

The fables inhabit the banks a rivers, and 
the thickeft parts of the woods. They leap 
with great agility from tree to tree, and avoid 
the rays of the fun, which are faid, in a fhort 
time, to change the colour of their hair. It is 
pretended, that they conceal themfelves, and lie 
in a torpid ftate during the winter *; and yet 
this’is the beft feafon for hunting them, becaufe 
their fur is then better and more beautiful than 
‘in fummer. They live upon rats, fifhes, pine 
tops, and wild fruits. They are very ardent 
in their amours: During their feafon of love, 
they emit a ftrong odour, and their excrements, 
at all times, have a difagreeable fmell. They 
are chiefly found in Siberia: There are not 


* Of the two fables mentioned by M. Gmelin, the firft came 
from the province of Tomfkien, and the fecond from that of Bere- 
fowien. We likewife learn, from his account of Siberia, that 
there are on the mountains of Sopka Sinaia, black fables with : 
— fhort hair, the hunting of which is prohibited; and that a fimilar 
* kind is alfo found in the more advanced mountains, as well as: 
_ among the Calmucks Vrangai. ‘I faw,’ fays he, * fome of their 

© fkins which the Calmucks had brought down: They are diftin- 

‘ guifhed by the name of ant nig Sables 3? Voyage de Gmelins 
tem È p. 217. 


many 
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many of them in the forefts of Great Ruffia, 
and ftill fewer in Lapland. The blackeft fables — 
are moft efteemed*. The fable differs from all 
other furs in this circumftance, that the hair | 
‘turns with equal eafe to any fide. 

The hunting of the fables is carried on by 
criminals confined to Siberia, or by foldiers fent 
for the purpofe, who generally remain there 
feveral years. Both are obliged to furnifh a 
certain quantity of furs. They fhoot with a fingle 
ball, to injure the fkin as little as poffible; and 
fometimes, inftead of fire-arms, they ufe crofs- 
bows and fmall arrows. As the fuccefs of this 
hunting requires much addrefs and afliduity, the 
officers are allowed to encourage the foldiers, 
by giving them a proportional part of all the 
fables they kill above what they are obliged to 
furnifh weekly, which turns out to be a confi- 
_derable premium 1x 


* The fable differs from the martin by being fmaller, and hav- 
ing finer and longer hair. The true fables are damafked with 
black, and are taken in Tartary. There are few of them in Lap- 
land. ‘The fur is efteemed in proportion to the blacknefs of the 
hair, and fometimes fells at fixty crowns, though the width of the 
fkin exceeds not four inches. Some of them have been feen 
white, and others gray; Regnard, tom.i. p.176. Schoeffer like- 
wife remarks, that white fables are fometimes found; Hif. de la 
Lapponie, p. 318. ; 

+ A colonel, from seen years fervice in hae fables, may 
draw, of clear profit, four thoufand crowns, the fubalterns in 
proportion, and each foldier fix or feven hundred; Voyage du P. 
Avril, p.169. See alfo Relat. de la Mufcovie, par la Neuville, 
ps 217. 

| Some 
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Some naturalifts have fufpefted that the fable 

is the fatherius of Ariftotle ; and I believe their 
conjecture is well founded. The finenefs of the 
fur is a proof that the animals are often in wa- 
ter; and travellers inform us*, that they are ne- 
ver very numerous, but in fmall iflands, where 
the hunters go in queft of them. Befides, Ari- 
flotle mentions the fatherius as a water animal, 
and ranks it with the otter and beaver. It 
is likewife to be prefumed, that, when Athens 
was in its fplendor, thefe beautiful furs were 
known in Greece, and that the animal which 
furnifhed them had a name. Now, there is 
no name which can more properly be applied 
to the fable, than that of /atherius, efpecially if | 
it be true that the fable eats fifh f, and con- 


tinues fo much in the water as to be reckoned 
amphibious. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


TO the article fable we have nothing to add 
but fome facts, related by the Ruffian travellers, 


which are publifhed in the laft volumes of the 
fhift. Gen. des Voyages. 


* The hunters go to the fmall iflands in queft of fables, where 
they retire. They are killed with a kind of crofs-bows, &c.; 
Voyage du P. Avril, p. 168. 


+ In umbrofis faltibus verfatur femper, infidiatur aviculis.— 


In efcam affumit mures, pifces,uvas rubeas; Reaczinfki, Au. Hiff. 
Nat. Polon. p. 318. 
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€ The fables live in holes of corrupted trees, 
or under their roots, or on rocky eminences. 
Their nefts are conftru@ted with mofs, branch- 


es of trees, and turf. In thefe holes, or nefts, 


they continue twelve hours, both in faerie 
and winter. The. temainder of their time 
is occupied in queft of fubfiftence. In fpring, 
they feed upon weafels, ermines, fquirrels, 


‘and efpecially hares. But, in the fruit fea- 


fon, they eat bay-berries, and the fruit of the 
fervice-tree. In winter, they catch fmall birds 
and woodcocks. When the {now falls, they 
retire to their holes, where they remain fome- 
times three weeks. They copulate in the 
month of January. Their amours continue 
one month, and often produce bloody combats 
between the males.. After copulation, they 
remain in their nefts about 15 days. ‘The fe- 
males bring forth about the end of March, 
and produce from three to five young, has | 
they fuckle four or fix months. 

‘ The hunters go in companies of ae in 
queft of thefe animals during the winter only, 
and ufe canoes, with provifions for three or 
four months. They have achief, who, when 
they arrive at the rendezvous, afligns to each 
band a particular quarter, and all the hunters: 
are obliged to obey him. ‘The fnow is re- 


moved from the places where the fnares are 


to be laid; and each hunter prepares twenty.. 
of them daily. The hunters choofe a fmall 
fpot in the vicinity of trees, furround it... toa 

* certain 
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certain height, with fharp flakes, and cover 
it with thin planks, to prevent the entrance of 
the fnow. They leave a narrow pañlage, above 
which is placed a beam, fupported only by a 
{mall twig ; and, as foon as the fable touches 
it to carry off the piece of flefh or fifh, put 
there for a bait, the beam falls and kills the 
animal. All the fables are brought to the 
general conduéter ; or, rather, they are con- 
cealed in the holes of trees, to prevent the 
‘Tongufians, or other (iia people, from 
ftealing them. When the fables are averfe 
to enter thefe fnares, the hunters have re- 
courfe to nets When a hunter difcovers the 
tract of a fable, he follows it till he difcovers 
© its hole, and, by means of fmoke, obliges the 
animal to come out. He then extends his 
net ;. and continues lying if wait, in this man- 
ner, with his dogs, for two or three days 
fucceflively. This net is thirteen fathoms long, 
and four or five in height. When the fable 
leaves its hole, it feldom efcapes; for the dogs 
flay it when entangled by the net. When 
difcovered on the trees, the hunter fhoots 
them with blunt arrows, to prevent the fkins 
from being injured. The hunting being 
finifhed, ,the company aflemble at the general 
rendezvous, and reimbark as foon as the rivers 
become navigable by the melting of the ice *.” 


+ Hitt. Gen. des Voyages, tom. xix. p. 144. 
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‘The LEMING, or LAPLAND 
MARMOT*. 


OLAUS MAGNUS is the firft who men- 

tions the leming. All that Gefner, Sca- 
liger, Ziegler, Johnfton, &c. have faid con- 
cerning it, is borrowed from this author. But 
‘Wormius, after the moft accurate refearches, 


* Lapland marmot, with two very long cutting teeth in each jaw; 
head pointed ; long whifkers; fix of the hairs on each fide longer 
and ftronger than the reft; eyes {mall and black; mouth {mall; 
upper lip divided; ears fmall, blunt, and reclining backwards 
fore-legs very fhort; four flender toes on the fore- feet, covered 

with hairs; and, in the place of the thumb, a sharp claw, like a 
cock’s fpur; five toes behind ; tail about half an inch long, the 
body and head about five. The fkin is very thin. The colour of | 
the head and body is black and tawny, difpofed in irregular 
blotches. The belly is white, tinged with yellow; Penwant’s 
Synopf. of Quad. p. 274. 

Leming is the Norwegian name of this animal, which we have 
adopted. 

Lemmar vel lemmus ; Ole: Magni, de Gent. Septent. pb 358. 

Leem vel lemmer ; Gefner, Quad. p. 371. 

“Mus Norwegicus, vulgo leming; Worm. Muf. p. 321. 325. ~ 
Schoefer. Lapland, p. 136.  Pontop. Norway, Stram. Sandmor, 
p- 154. Raï Syn. Quad. p.227. 

Sable mice ; Phil. Tranf. Abridg. vol. ii. p. 875. 

Cuniculus caudatus, auritus, ex flavo, rufo, et nigro variega- 

tus; Briffon. Quad. p. 100. 

Mus lemmus, cauda abbreviata, pedibus pentadattylis, corpore 
fulvo nigro vario; Line. Syff. Nat. p. 80. 

Fial-mus, fabell-mus, Sappis Lummick; Faun. Suec. No. 29. 


has | 
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has written a hiftory of this animal, which he 
deferibes in the following manner: ‘ It has,’ he 
remarks, ‘ the figure of a moufe; but the tail 
¢ is fhorter, and the body about five inches long. 
‘ The hair is fine, and fpotted with various co- 
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lours. The fore part of the head is black, 
and the hind part yellowifh. The neck and 
fhoulders are black. The reft of the body is 
reddifh, and marked with fmall black fpots of 


different figures, as far as the tail, which ex- 


ceeds not half’ an inch in length, and is cover- 
ed with blackifh yellow hairs. Neither the 
figure, nor the order of the fpots, are the fame 
in every individual. Round the mouth there 
are feveral {tiff hairs in the form of whitkers, 
of which fix on each fide are longer and ftiffer 
than the reft. The opening of the mouth is 
fmall, and the upper lip is divided, as in the 
fquirrels. From the upper jaw proceed two 


long, fharp, and fomewhat crooked cutting 


teeth, the roots of which penetrate as far as 
the orbits of the eyes. Two fimilar teeth in 
the under jaw correfpond with thofe above ; 
and there are three grinders on each fide; fitu= 
ated at a diftance from the cutting teeth. The 
firft of the grinders is large, and compofed of 
four lobes, the fecond of three lobes, and the 
third is much fmaller. Each of the three 
teeth has 2 feparate focket, and they aie placed 
in-the palate, at a confiderable diftancefrom one | 
another. The Be is pretty large, and ex- 

| | ftendé- 

| 


| 


| 
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‘ tends to the extremity of the cutting teeth. 
* From the’ remains of herbs and ftraw found 
* in its throat, we are inclined to think that it 
© is a ruminating animal. The eyes are fmall 
* and black, and the ears recline on the back. 
© The fore-legs are very fhort, and the feet co- 
¢ vered with hair, and armed with five fharp 
crooked claws; the middle one is very long, 
€ and the fifth is like a fmall thumb, or a cock’s 
¢ fpur, and fometimes fituated equally high on 
‘ the leg. The whole Pay is whitifh, inclined 
“ to yellow,’ &c. 

Thefe animals, though shee body is thick, 
and their legs very fhort, fail not to run pretty 
quickly. They generally inhabit the mountains 
of Norway and Lapland ; but, in particular 
years, they fometimes defcend in fuch numbers *, 

that 


* It has been remarked, that the lemmers appear not re- 
gularly every year, but at certain unforefeen periods, and in 
fuch numbers, that they fpread every where, and cover the 
whole furface of the earth. . . . Thefe {mall animals, inftead 
of being afraid, or flying from. paffengers, are bold and ob 
flinate, face thofe who attack them, and cry and yelp nearly 
in the fame manner as {mall dogs. When attacked, they 
neither fear clubs nor halberds, but dart againft thofe who 
ftrike them, outrageoufly biting, and fixing upon the weapons 
employec to kill them. Thefe animals, it is fingular, never 
enter the houfes or huts to do mifchief; but keep always con- 
cealed among the bufhes and hillocks. They fometimes make 
war, and divide themfelves into two armies along the lakes. | 
and meadows. , . . . Their enemies are foxes and ermines, : 
who devotr* great numbers of them... .. Grafs that has 
been eat ape and fprings again, is. faid to kill them; and 

they 


! 
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that the seavaliok she lemings is confidered as a 
terrible fcourge, the effects of which it is im- 
poflible to avoid: They make dreadful devafta- 
tion in the fields, lay wafte the gardens, ruin, 
the crops, and leave nothing except what is 
fhut up in houfes, where hey happily never 
enter. They bark nearly like fmall dogs. When 
ftruck at with a ftick, they feize it fo forcibly 
with their teeth, that they allow themfelves to 
be carried to a confiderable diflance without 
quitting their hold. They dig holes in the earth, 
and make roads like the moles, in queit of. 
roots. At particular times, they aflemble to- 
gether, and the whole die in company. They 
are very courageous, and defend themfelves 
againft other animals. It is not known from 
whence they come. The vulgar believe that 
they fall from the clouds along with the rain * 
The 


they feem likewife to commit fuicides; for they are often found 
_fufpended on the branches of trees; and they probably throw 
themfelves, in troops, into the waters, like the fwallows; Hi. de 
la Lapponie, par Schoeffer, p. 322., Nota, It would appear that 
the lemings, like the rats, mutually deftroy and eat one another, 
_ when pafture fails them; and that this is the reafon why their 
deftruétion is as fudden as their multiplication. 

* Beftiolæ quadrupedes, Jemmar vel lemmus dite, magni- 
tudine foricis, pelle varia per tempeñtates et repentinos imbres 
—incompertum unde, an ex remotioribus infulis et vento de- 


- -Jatæ, an ex nubibus foeculentis nate deferantur. Id tamen com- 


pertum eft, ftatim atque deciderint, reperiri in vifceribus herb’ 
crudæ nondum incoétæ. Hz more locuftarum in maximo examine 
cadentes omnia virentia deftruunt, et que morfu tantum attigerint 
emoriuntur virulentia ; vivit hoc agmen donec non guftaverit her- 
bam renatam. Conveniunt quoque areas: quafi hirundines 
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The male is generally larger than the female, 
and his black fpots are alfo larger. Upon the 
renewal of the grafs, they infallibly die. In fine 
weatherdthey take to the water in vaft multi- 
tudes; but, when a breeze of wind rifes, they 
are all drowned. ‘The number of thefe animals 
is fo prodigious, that, when they die, the air is 
infected, and produces many difeafes. They 
even feem to infe& the plants which they gnaw ; 
for the pafture then kills the cattle. The flefh 
of the lemings is not good; and their fkin, 
though the hair be fine, does not anfwer for 
making furs, becaufe it is too thick. 


evolature, fed ftato tempore aut moriuntur acervatim cum lue 
terre (ex quarum corruptione aër fit peftilens, et afficit incolas. 
vertigine et i€tero), aut his beftiis diétis vulgariter /ekat, vel er- 
mélin, confumuntur, unde iidem hermelini pinguefcunt; O/. Mag. 
Lift. Gent, Sept. pag. 142. 
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TE Yankee (or fea. otter,) fays The- 
t, ‘is found along the river Plata. 
‘It is of an amphibious nature, living more in 


* Sea otter, with a black nofe; upper jaw longer and 
broader than the lower; long white whifkers; irides hazel; 
ears finall, erect, and conic. In each jaw there are four cut- 
ting teeth. The grinders are broad, adapted for breaking 
and comminuting cruflaceous animals and fhell fifh. The fkin 
is thick. The hair is long, thick, and exceflively black and 
gloffy, beneath which is a foft down. The colour fometimes 
varies to filvery. The legs are thick and fhort. The toes 
are covered with hair, and joined by 4 web. The hind-feet 
are exattly like thofe of a feal, and have a membrane fkirting the 
outfide of the exterior toe, like that of a goofe. The length, 
from nofe to tail, is four feet two inches. ‘The tail is thirteen 
inches long, flat, fulleft in the middle, and fharp pointed. The 
biggeft of thefe animals weigh feventy or eighty pounds; Pennant’s 
Synopf. of Quad. p. 241. 

Tiya, que et carigueibeju appellatur a Brafilienfibus ; Marcgr. 
iit. Nat. Brafil. p. 234. 

Lutra nigricans, cauda depreffa et glabra; Barrère Hit. is 
la Franc. Equin. p. 155. 

_ Lutra Brafilienfis; Razz Synop/. Quad. p. 189. 

Loutre ou carigueibeju ; De/marchais, tom. iii. p. 306. 

Guachi; Gumilla Orenoque, tom. lll. p. 239. 

Le faricovienne ; Buffon. | 
. Muftela lutris, plantis palmatis pilofis, cauda corpore quadruplo | 
breviore ; Linn. Syft. Nat. p. 66. 

 Lutra atri coloris, macula fub gutture flava; Bri en. Quad. 
202. 

Lutra marina, Kalm; Nov. Com. Petrop. tom. i. g: 367. 
tab. 16. 

« Sea otter ; Hift, of Kamptfchatka, p. 122. Muller’s Voy. p. 57. 
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‘ the water than upon land. This animal is as 
‘large as a cat; and its {kin, which is a mix- 
“ ture of a gray and black, is as fine as velvet. 
ats feettefemble thofe of water-fowl; and its 
‘ flefh is extremely good and delicate *.’ I be- 
gin with the above paflage, becaufe the animal 
is unknown to the naturatifts under this name, 
and becaufe they know not that the carigueibeju 
of Brafil, which is the fame animal, has mem- 
branes between the toes... Marcgrave, indeed, 
who gives a defcription of it, mentions not this 
charater, which is an effential one, fince it 
brings this fpecies as near as poflible to that of 
the otter. | 

Befides, I believe that the animal mentioned 
by Gumilla, under the name of guachi +, may 
be the fame with the faricovienne, which is a 


* Singularités de la France antarétique, par Thevet, p. 107. 

+ On the rivers which fall into the Oronoko, there are 
a great many water-dogs, which the Indians call guachi. 
This animal fwims fwiftly, and feeds upon fifhes. It is ame 
phibious ; but.goes likewife in queft of food upon the land. 
It digs ditches on the banks, where the female brings forth 
her young. Thefe ditches are not made. in retired’ places, | 
but where the animals live in common, and come to. amufe 
themfelves. I> carefully examined their habitations, and 
found them to be always exceedingly clean. ‘They leave not 
the fmalleft herb in the neighbourhood. ‘They heap up,. at 
a diftance, the fragments of the fifhes they eat, and, by leap. 
ing, going, and returning, they make their roads extremely 
neat and commodious ; Hz. del Orenoque, par Gumilla, tom. iii. p.29. 
Wota, Thefe characters correfpoñd with the faricovienne ; but the 
name guachi feems to be here improperly applied, becaufe it proba- 
bly belongs to.a fpecies of monffetie, which we have called the 
sg fpecies. 
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{pecies of otter common throughout all South 
America. From the defcription given of it by 
Marcgrave and Defmarchaïs *, it appears, that 
this amphibious animal is as large as. dfmiddke- _ 
fized dog; that the top of its head is round like 
that of the cat; that its muzzle is fomewhat 
long, like that Bf the dog; that it has the teeth 
and whifkers of a cat ; fmall, round, black eyes; 
ears roundifh, and eee low ; five toes on each 
foot, with the thumbs fhorter than the other 
toes, which are all armed with fharp brown 
claws. The tail is as long as the hind-legs. 
The hair is pretty fhort and very foft. It is 
black on the body and brown on the head, with 
a white fpot under the chin. Its cry is easy 
like that of a young dog; and it is fometimes 
interrupted by another cry fimilar to that of the 
fagoin, or fox-tailed monkey. It feeds upon 
crabs. and fifhes; but it may likewife be nou- 
rifhed with the flour of manioc diluted in water. 
Its fkin makes a good fur; and, though it lives 
chiefly on fifhes, its flefh is very good, whole= 
{ome, and has no bad flavour. 


6 Voyage de Defmarchais, tom. iii. p. 306. | 
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TES otter, which is much larger an 
“ours, and ought to be found in the north 

of Europe, as well as in Canada, affords me an 
opportunity of enquiring whether it is the fame 
animal with the /afax of Ariftotle, which, he re- 
marks, is much larger and ftronger than the 
common otter. But the ideas he gives of it 
correfpond not entirely with this large otter; and, 
finding that it was perfectly fimilar to the com- 
mon otter, exceptin fize, I thought it was nota 
particular fpecies, but a fimple variety : And, as 
the Greeks, and efpecially Ariftotle, were care- 
ful not to give different names but to diftinct 
fpecies, we are perfuaded, that the /atax is an- 
other animal. Befides, as the otters, like the bea- 
vers, are generally larger, and have finer and 
blacker hair in America * than in Europe, this” 
tter of Canada ought to be longer and blacker 
than the French otter. But, on confidering 
what the latax. of Ariftotle might be, I conjec- 
tured that it was the animal mentioned by Be- 


* The otters of North America differ from thofe of France 
by being commonly longer and blacker. ‘They are of different 
fhades, and fome of them are as black as jet; and thefe laft are 
deareft and in greatett requef ; Dehtipt. de P Amerique Septent. par 
Dennis, tom. 1. p. 280. we 
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lon,-under the name of the Æa-wo/f I thall, 
therefore, relate. what Ariftotle has faid of the 
latax, and Belon of the /ca-wolf, that the 
reader may have an ih bi of making the 
comparifon *. 

In this paflage, Ariftotle mentions fix Ampli 
bious animals; and, of thefe fix, we know only 
three, the common feal, the. beaver, and the 
otter. The other three, namely, the /etax, the 
fatherion, and ‘the fatyrion, remain unknown, 
becaufe they are only pointed out by their names, 
without any defcription. In this cafe, as in all 
thofe where no dire& indudtion can be derived 
| from a knowledge of the objet we mutt have 


* Sunt inter quadrupedes ferafque, qua viétum ex lacu et 
fluviis petant ; at vero a mari nullum, præterquam vitulus marinus. 
Sunt etiam in hoc genere fiber, fatherium, fatyrium, lutris, Jarax 
quæ latior lutra eft, dentefque habet robuftos, quippe que noétu 
plerumque egrediens, virgulta proxima fuis dentibus ut ferro præ- 

. cidat ; lutris etiam hominem mordat, nec defiftit, ut ferunt, ‘nifi 
-offis fraéti crepitum fenferit. Lataci pilus durus, fpecie inter 
pilum vituli marini et cervi; Ari. Hit, Anim. hb. viii. cap. v.— 
The fea-wolf: ‘ As the Englifh have no land-wolves, Nature has 
< furnifhed them with an animal that frequents the fhores of their 
¢ feas, which makes fo near an approach to our wolf, that, if it 
‘ did not prefer fifhes to fheep, we would reckon it to be the very 
« fame, whether we confider its fize, its hair, its head (which is 
« always large), orits tail. But as this animal (he remarks) lives 
¢ only on fifhes, and was unknown to the ancients, it feems to be 
“ no lefs fingular than the double-lived animals mentioned above; 
¢ for which reafon, I have given a figure of it ;’ Belox de la Nature 
de Poiffons, p. 18. Note, The figure is On p. 19. and refembles 
the hyæna more than any other animal; but it could never be the 
hyzna ; for he is not amphibious ; neither does he live on fifhes; - 

and, befides, he belongs to a different climate. vee 

| RUE ‘recourfe 
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recourfe to the mode of exclufion ; but this mode 
can never be employed with fuccefs, except when ~ 
we know nearly the whole fubje@. For ex- 
ample, from long ftudy, I believe that I am ac- 
quainted with nearly the whole quadruped tribe: 
I know that Ariftotle could have no information 
concerning thofé which are peculiar’to the con- 
tinent of America. Of the quadrupeds, I like- 
wife know all thofe which are amphibious: From 
thefe I, in the firft. place, firike off all thofe 
which belong to America, as the tapir, the ca- 
biai, the ondatra, or mufk-rat, &c. There re- 
main only the amphibious animals of our own 
continent, which are, the hippopotamus, the 
walrus or fea-cow, the feals or fea-calves, the 
fea-wolf of Belon, the beaver, the otter, the fable, 
the water-rat, the Mufcovy mufk-rat, the wa- 
ter fhrew-moufe, and, if you choofe, the ichneu- _ 
mon, which fome authors have regarded as an 

amphibious animal, and called it the Kgyptian 
etter. From this nitro I retrench the wal- 
“rus or fea-cow, which being found only in the . 
northern. feas, was unknown to Ariftotle. I 
likewife retrench the hippopotamus, the water- — 
rat, and the ichneumon, becaufe he mentions 
them elfewhere under their proper names. Laftly, 
I retrench the feals, the beaver, and the otter, — 
which are well known, and the water fhrew- 
moufe, which is too fimilar to the land one to 
have ever received a feparate name. There re- 


main, 
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- main, then, the fea-wolf of Belon, the fable, and 
the Mufcovy mufk-rat, for the /atax, the /athe- 
rion, and the fatyrion. Of thefe three animals, 
the. fea-wolf of Belon alone is larger than the 
otter: Hence it alone can reprefent the /atax ; 
and, confequently, the fable and the Mufcovy 
mufk-rat muft reprefent the /atherion and the 
fatyrion. © 'Thefe conjeëtures, which I believe to . 
be well-founded, are not, however, of the num- 
ber of thofe which time can elucidate, unlefs 
fome Greek manufcripts, hitherto unknown, 
fhall be difcovered, where thefe names are em= 
ployed, and new explications given of them, 
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LE us afiemble, for” a | moment, all the 

quadrupeds into one group, and let the in- 
tervals or ranks reprefent the proximity or dife. 
tance between each fpecies. : Let us place in 
the centre, the moft numerous'genera, and on 
the flanks thofe which are leaft numerous. Let 
us confiné the whole within narrow bounds, 
_ that we may have the more diftin&@ view of 
them; and we fhall find, that it is impoffible to 
round this inclofure. Though all quadrupeds 
are more clofely connected together than to any 
other being, yet feveral of them make promi- 
nent points, and feem to fly off in order to join 
other claffes. of animated nature. The apes 
. make a near : approach to man. The bats arethe 


apes of birds, which they imitate in their flight. 


The porcupines and hedge-hogs, by the quills _ 
with when they are covered, feem to indicate 
that feathers are not confined to birds. The 
armafillos, by their fcaly fhells, approach the 
turtlé and the cruftaceous animals. The bea- 
vers, by the fcales on their tails, refemble the 
_ fithes. The ant-eaters, by their beak or trunk 
"without teeth, and the length of the tongue, 
5 claim 


— 
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claim an affinity to the fifhes. In fine, the feal, 
the walrus, and the manati, are a feparate corps, 
and make a great projeCtion, with a view to are 
rive at the cetaceous tribes. 

Seal, walrus, and manati, are rather generic 
_ than fpecific denominations: Under the feal we 
fhall comprehend, 1. The phoca of the ancients, 
which is probably that we have reprefented in 
the figure. 2. The common féal, or fea-calf. 
3. The great feal, of which Mr, Parfons has given 
a figure and deicription.in the Philo/ophical 
Tranfaëtions, No. 469... 4. The very large feal, 
or fea-lion, defcribed and-painted by the author 
of Anfon’s voyage. 

Under the name wa/rus, we comprehend the 
animals commonly called /ea-cows, or fea- borfes, 
of which we know two fpecies, the one found 
only in the northern, and the other in the 
fouthern feas; the laft is called dugon or Indian 
walrus, In the laft place, under the term mana- 
ti, we comprehend the animals called damantins, 
or fea-oxen, in St. Domingo, Cayenne, and other 
parts of South America, as well as the /amantin 
of Senegal, and other parts of the coaft of Afri- 
ca, which appears to be only a variety of the 

American kind. 

_ The feal and walrus are more nearly allied to 
the quadrüpeds than to the cetaceous animals; 
becaufe they have a kind of fore-feet. But the 
manati, which have only two fore-feet, refemble 
the cetaceous tribes more than the quadrupeds. 
| Both 
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Both differ ftom other animals by a fingular cha- 
racter: They alone can live equally in air and 


in water; and, confequently, they alone merit 


the appellation of amphibious. Inman, andthe 
other terreftrial viviparous animals, the foramen 
ovale of the heart, which permits the foetus to 


live without refpiration, clofes the moment after 


birth, and remains fhut during life. In the feal 
and walrus, on the contrary, it is always open, 
though the mothers bring forth their young on 
land, and refpiration commences immediately 
after birth, as in all other animals. By means 
of this perpetual aperture in the /epium or par- 
tition of the heart, which allows a communica- 
tion of the blood from the vena cava to the 
aorta, thefe animals enjoy the privilege of refpir- 
ing, or not, at their pleafure. This fingular 
power is common to the whole of them: But 
each poflefles peculiar faculties, which fhall be 
pointed out, as far as we have been able to learn, 
in the hiftory of the particular fpecies, 


THE SEALS* 


IN general, the feals, like man, bé a round 
head; a broad muzzle, like. the otter; large 
high placid eyes; {mall or no external. ears, 


4 
* In feveral European languages, thefe animals have Po A 
_the denomination of /ea-calves, fea-dogs, fea-avolves, and fea-foxes. 


being 
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being only two auditory paflages on each fide of 
the head; whifkers round the mouth; teeth 
fimilar to thofe of the wolf; the tongue forked - 
at the end; a fine neck; the body, hands, and 
feet covered with fhort and pretty coarfe hair; 

no apparent arms, but rather two membranes or 
fkins, invefting five fingers, and terminated by 
five rs two feet without legs, and perfe&ly 
fimilar to he hands, except that they are larger, 

and.turn backward to unite with a very fhort 
tail, which they accompany on each fide; a long 
body, like that of a fith, but thick atthe breaft, 
narrow at the belly, without haunches, crupper, 
or thighs. The ftructure of this animal is fo 
ftrange, that it ferved as a model, upon which 
the imagination of the poets framed the Tritons, 
Sirens, and Sea-gods, with a human head, the 
body of a quadruped, and the tail of a fifh. The 
feal, in effect, reigns in this mute empire, by his 
voice, his figure, his intelligence, and his talents, 
which are common to him with the inhabitants 
of the land, and render him fo fuperior to the 
fifhes, that they feem not only to belong to ano= 
ther order of beings, but to a different world. 

This amphibious animal, though his nature be 
very diftant from that of our domeftic animals, 
is fufceptible of a fpecies of education. He is 
reared by keeping him often in water; he is | 
taught to give a falute with his head and his — 
voice; he comes when called upon, and exhi- 
| bits 


bs feveral other marks of Teen and dos 
cility *. 

His brain and cerebellum are proportionally 
larger than in man. His fenfes are as good as 
thofe of any quadruped ; ; and, confequently, his 
fenfations are equally vivacious, and his intellect 
equally adtive: Both are exhibited in the gentle- 
nefs of his manners, his focial difpofitions, his 
affection for the female, his attention to his off- 
_ fpring, and in the expreflive modulation of his 
voice, which -is fuperior to that of any other 
animal. He is alfo endowed with ftrength = 
and weapons of defence. His body is large 
and firm, and his teeth and claws are fharp. 
Befides, he enjoys advantages which are pecu- 
liar to him. He is neither afraid of cold nor of 
heat. He lives indifferently on herbs,. flefh, or 
fifh. He inhabits, without inconvenience, wa- 
ter, land, andice. He, along with the walrus, 
alone deferves the epithet of amphibious. He 


* Vituli marini accipiunt difciplinam, voceque pariter et vifu 
populum falutant: Incondito fremitu nomine vacati refpondent ; 
Plin. Hiff. Nat. lib. ix. cap. 13. A Dutch failor had tamed a fea- 
calf to fuch a degree, that it performed a hundred monkey tricks ; 
Voyag. de Miffon, tom. iil. p. 113. 

+ On the coafts of Canada, we often heard, during the 
night, the voice of the fea-wolves, refembling nearly that of — 
cats making love; Hift. de la Nouv. Franc. par l'Eftarbot. p. 600. 
-— When we reached the ifland of Juan Fernandes, we heard 
the fea-wolves crying day and night; fome of them bleated like 
lambs, and others barked like dons, or howled like wolves; Woods 
. Rogers, p, 206. 
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_ alone has the foramen ovale of the heart open *; 
and, confequently, he alone can difpenfe with 
refpiration, the elements of air and water being 
equally. agreeable to him. The otter and bea- 
ver are not really amphibious, fince air is their 
proper element; and, as they are deprived of 
this aperture through the feptum of the heart, | 
they cannot remain long under water, but are 
obliged either to leave it, or to raife their Beads 
above it, in order to reli! | 

But thele great advantages are balanced 
by imperfections ftill greater. The feal is 
a kind of crippled animal. His arms, thighs, 
and legs, are almoft entirely fhut up within his 
body. Nothing appears without, except his 
hands and feet, which are, it is true, divided 
into five fingers; but thefe fingers are not 
feparately moveable, being united by a ftrong 
membrane ; and thefe extremities are rather fins 
than hands and feet, a kind of inftruments 
adapted for fwimming, and not for walking. 
Befides, the feet are dire@ted backward, like the 
tail, and cannot fupport the body of the animal, 


* As the feals are deftined to remain a long time in the wa- 
ter, and as the tran{miflion of the blood through the lungs cannot 
be performed without refpiration, they have the foramen ovale 
©pen, asin the foetus, which never refpires. It is an aperture 
which makes a communication between the right ventricle of the 
‘heart and the left, and allows the blood to pafs direétly from the 
cava into the aorta, inftead of the long winding courfe of thelungs ;. 
is de P Acad. des Sciences, tom, 1, pr 84. 
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which, when on land, is under the neceflity of 
trailing itfelf like a reptile *. This motion muft — 
be painful; for his body being unable to bend 
in the form of an arch, like the ferpents, in or-. 
der to obtain different points of fupport, and to 
advance by means of the reaction of the ground, 
the feal would remain fixed in the fame place, 
were it not for his hands and tail, which he at- 
taches to. whatever he can lay hold of, and ufes 
them with fuch dexterity, that he mounts very 
quickly upon a high fhore, upon a rock, and even 
HE board of ice, ROUE flippery and fteep «po 
He 


* The fea!wolves on the coaft of Canada, which fois call /ea- 
calves, are as large as big dogs. . They keep almoft perpetually 
in the water, never removing to any diftancé from the margin of the 
fea, Thefe animals rather crawl than ‘walk; for, when out of 
the water, they only flide along the fand or mud. -'The fe- 
males bring forth their young upon rocks or {mall iflands. They 
live upon fifhes, and are fond of cold countries ; Voyage de la Hon- 
tan, tom. ii: p. 45. * The feals are as big as calves, the head of 
them like a dog, therefore called by the Dutch. the Jea-hounds. 
Under each fhoulder grows a long thick fin; Thefe ferve them to 
fwim with when in the fea, and are inftead of legs to them when 
on the land for raifing their bodies up on end, by the help of thefe 
fins or ftumps, and fo having their tail parts drawn clofe under 
them, they rebound as it were, and throw their bodies forward, 
drawing their hinder-parts after them; and then again rifing up. 
and fpringing forward with their fore- -parts alternately, they lie 
tumbling thus up and down all the while they are moving on land ; ? 
Dampier? s Voyage, p.89. 

+ The. fea-calves have ied ‘harp teeth, with which they 
cut a flick as thick as a man’s arm. ‘Though they appear to ~ 
be lame behind, they climb the “boards of ice, upon which, 
they fleep. The fea-calves which frequent the coafts are” 
fatter, and yield more oil, than thofe that inhabit the i 106 eter il 
atin: i We 


Let 
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is walks more rapidly than one fhould imagine, 
and, though wounded, he often eleapes from the 
Hentaid by flight *. Kat 

The feals live in fociety, or, at leaft, oreat 
numbers of them frequent the fame places. te 
north is their natural climate, though they can 
live in the temperate zones, and even’in warm > 
climates ; for we find fome of them upon the 
. coafts, of almoft every European fea, not exclud- 
ing the Mediterranean. | They are ieewite feen 
in the fouthern feas of Africa and. America }. 
But they are infinitely more numerous: in the 
northern ps of Afa, Europe + and America ; 

and 


We fometimes find numbers of fea-calves upon fuch high and” 
precipitous boards of ice, that it is aftonithing how they fhould be 
able to climb them ; Defer ipt. de 4 Péche de la Baleine, par Zorg- 
drager, p. 193: 
brut Ligave feveral ftrokes of my (ants to a fea- calf which 
_ prevented it not from outrunning me; and it plunged into the 
| water, from which I never faw it rife again ; Recuerl des Voyages 
du Nord, tom. p.130. 
+ The fea-calves are frequent in et northern parts of Europe . 
_ and America, and in the fouthern parts of Africa, as about: 
_ the Cape of Good Hope, and at the Straits of Magellan : 
- And though I never faw any in the Weft Indies, but in 
the Bay of Campeachy, at certain iflands called the Alceranes, | 
and at others called the Deferts; yet they are over all the 
American coafts of the South Seas, from Terra del Fuego, 
* up to the Equinoétial line; but, to the north of the Equinox” 
again, in thefe feas, I never faw any; till as far as 21 north lat. 
“ Nor did I ever fee any in the Eaft Indies ; il 5 Focges | 
» p:90: 


Ÿ In mari Bothnica et Fi innico, maxima. vitulorum mari- 


» norum five phocarum multitudo repiritur; Of. Magn.\ de 


Gent. eg ‘De prb the weft coaft of Greenland, we. 
VOL. VII. | AS firid .. 


and they are alfo very common in . Magellan's 
Straits, the ifland of Juan Fernandes*, &c. In 
different climates, the fpecies varies in ie CO= 
lour, and even in figure. We have feen fome 
_of thefe animals alive, and are poffeffed of feve- 
ral ftuffed: {kins. From this number we have 
feleted two for the, engraver. The firft is the 
common feal + of our ocean, of which there are 
feveral 


\ 


find many fea-calves, but very few about Spitzbergen. 
The largeft fea-calves are generally from five to eight feet 
long, and they furnifh the beft oil.——They are ‘as fond of 
fporting on the ice as on land; and whole flocks of them are 
fometimes colleéted on the fame board of ice.——The fea- 
calves are chiefly taken between the 74th and 77th degree, 
upon the weftern borders of the ice. They are alfo taken | 
every year in Davis’s Straits, ‘and near Nova Zembla; De- ~ 
Script. de la Péche de Baleine, par Corneille Zorgdrager, vol.i. p. 192, 
tr anflated from the German by M. le Marquis de Montmir ail. 

* The feals come to the ifland of Juan Fernandes in the 
month of September to bring forth their young. They are 
then fo fierce, that, inflead of retiring from man, they ad- 
vance in order to bite him, though armed with a bludgeon. 

. The margin of the fea is fometimes covered with them to. 

the extent of more than half a mile; Woods Rogers. 
“+ Common feal with large black eyes; large whifkers; 
oblong noftrifs, flat head and nofe; tongue ‘forked at the 
end’, two ¢€anine teeth in each jaw, fix cutting teeth in the 
upper jaw, and four in the lower; no external ears; body 
covered with thick fhort hair; fhort tail; ‘and five palmated 
toes on each foot, furnished with flrong fharp claws. The ufual 
} length, is from five to fix feet. The colour is very various, dufky, 
brinded or fpotted with white and yellow ; Pennant’ Synopf. of | 
Luaur p.330" À 

de: Arif. Hift. Anim. lib. vi. c. xii. Oppian. Halieut.v. 376, 
Gefuer. Pife. p. $30. Worm. Mal p. 289. Klein Quad. p. 93. Briffins 
Quad, p. 162. "+ 


mal 


Vitulus 
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feveral.varieties. We have feen one which feem- 
ed to differ in the proportions of its body from 
the common kind. for its neck was fhorter, its. 
body. longer, and its claws larger. But thefe 
differences are not fufficient to conftitute a dif- 
tin fpecies. The fecond is the feal of the Me- 
diterranean and fouthern feas, which we prefume — 
to be the phoca of the ancients, and a diftiné 
Îpecies ; for it differs from the others by the 
quality of its hair, which is flowing and almoft 
black, while that. of the common kind is gray 
and: coarfe. : It differs {till more if the form of 
the teeth and ears.; for it has a kind of {mall ex- 
ternal ear, which the other wants: Its cutting 
teeth alfo terminate in two points, while thofe 
of the other are fmooth and fharp-edged,. like 
thofe of the dog, wolf, and other quadrupeds. Its 

arms are likewife placed lower or more behind. 
_ Thefe differences, however, are perhaps only 
varieties depending on the climate, and not 
_ fpecific differences ; efpecially as, in places where 
the feals abound, we find them larger and fmall- 


Vitulus maris Mediterranei et oceani; Roddelet, p. 453. 49 
Le veau marin ou loup de mer; Beloz. p. 25. 
Seal, feoile, or fea-calf, phoca five vitulus matinus ; Raï Syrop/. 
 Quad.p.189. Phil. Tranf. vol. xlvii. p. 120. tab. 6. fig. 3. 
 Cafigcack; Crantz. Hit. of Green]. vol. i. p. 123. 

Phoca vitulina, capite levi inauriculato; Linn. Syf. Nat. 
?. 56. 

Sial; Faun. Suec. No. 4. : ; 

Le Phoque; Buffon. ‘ 

Seal ; Britifo Zoology, vol, i. p. 71. 
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er, thicker and thinner,-and of various colours, | 
according to their fex and age *. 

It was from a conformity, which, at firft view, 
might appear flight, joined to fome fugitive: re- 
lations, that we judged this fecond or little feal 
to be the phoca of the ancients. We have been 
affured, that the individual in our pofleffion was . 
brought from India; and it is very probable that 
it came from the Levant. It was an adult; for it 
wanted no teeth. Its fize was at leaft a fifth part 
lefs than that of\ the full grown feals in our feas, 
and two thirés lefs than thofe of the frozen fea ; 
forit exceeded not two feet three inches in length, 


* Canities ut homini et equo, fic quoque- vitulo marino ac- 
cidit ; Olai Magn. de Gent. Sept. p. 165.—The fea-calves are co- 
vered with fhort hair, of various colours: Some of them are | 
black and white, others yellow, grey, and even red; De- 
Script. de la Péche de Baleine, par Zorgdrager, p. 191.—Near the 
bay of St. Matthew, in Magellan’s Straits, we difcovered two 
iflands, where the fea- waived were fo numerous, that we could 
have loaded our five veflels with them in two hours. They 
were of different colours, and of the fize of a calf; Hif. des 
Navigat.. aux Terres Auftrales, tom.i. p.127.—The fea-calves 
of Spitzbergen have their heads of different figures: Some of 
them ‘are rounder, others longer and thinner under the muz- 
ale. They vary in colour. Some of them are fpot- 
ted like tigers; others are fpotted with black and white: 
Some of them are yellow, others grey, and others red, 
In fome, the pupils of the eyes are of a cryftalline colour, in 
others white, in others yellowith, and in others reddifh; Re. 
cueil des Voyages du Nord, tom. ii. p. 118.—The {kin of the fea- - 
calf is covered with fhort hair of various colours. Some’ of 
thefe animals are white, as the whole of them are when firft 
brought forth; and, as they grow up, fome become black, 
others red, and others have a mixture of all thele colours; Char | 
lewaix, tom. iii. p. 1476 aX, 


while | 
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while that defcribed by Mr. Parfons, though not 


an adult, as it wanted feveral teeth, was feven 
feet and a half. Now, the charaéters which 
the ancients afcribe to their phoca, correfpond 
not with an animal of fuch magnitude, but ap- 
ply to this {mall feal, which they frequently 
compare to the beaver and otter, animals that 
never can be compared with the large feals of 
the north. There is another relation, which; 
though falfe in its obje&, could never be attri- 
buted to our feals, or to thofe of the northern feas. 
The ancients, when treating of the phoca, tell 
us, that its hair waves, and, from a natural fym- 
pathy, follows the motions of the fea; that it 
lies backward when the tide ebbs, and forward 
when it flows *; and that this fingular effec 
continues long after the fkin has been feparated 
from the animal. Now, this quality could ne- 
ver have been imagined with regard to our feals 
or thofe of the north; becaufe the hair of both 
is fhort and ff. But it agrees, in fome mea- 
fure, with the fmall feal, whofe hair is waving, 
and much longer and fuppler than that of the 
other kinds. In general, feals of the fouthern 


* Pelles eorum etiam detractas corpori fenfum æquorum reti- 
nere tradunt, femper æftu maris recedente inhorrefcere; Plin. Hi/?. 
Nat. lib. ix. cap. xiii.—Severinus afferts, that he faw this wonder 
ful appearance; but he expreffes it with fuch exaggeration as de- 
flroys its credibility. When the north wind blows, fays he, the 
~ hairs which had been raifed by the fouth wind, fall down fo clofe, 
that they feem to difappear; Mont. fe Jervir à ? Hit, des Ani- 
faux, part. 1. p. 193. 


¥ 23 | have 
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have finer and fofter hair than thofe of the north- 
ern feas*. Befides, Cardan affirms pofitively +, 
that this quality, which had been confidered as 
fabulous, is found to be real in the Indies. 
Without giving more faith to Cardan’s affertion 
than it deferves, it at leaft fhows, that this qua- 
lity is peculiar to the Indian feal. Perhaps the 
appearance, if it exifts, is eleétrical; ‘and both 
ancients and moderns, being ignorant of the 
caufe, have afcribed the effect to the ebbing and : 
flowing of the fea. But, however this matter 
ftands, the reafons already given are fufficient 
to found a prefumption that the fmall feal is the 
phoca of the ancients. It is likewife probable 
that it is the fame with Rondeletius’s Mediter- 
ranean fealT, which, he remarks, has a body 
proportionally longer and thinner than the feal 
of the ocean. The large feal, of which Mr. Par- 
fons has given a figure and defcription, and 
which was probably brought from the north- 
ern feas, feems to ‘be a fpecies diftin® from 
the other two; for, though fo young as to 
have hardly any teeth, it was moré than 
double the magnitude of the common kind |. 


M. Klein, 


* At the ifland of Juan Fernandes, the fea-calves have a fur | 
fo fine, and fo fhort, that I have feen nothing equal to it elfe- 
where; Dampier, vol. i. pe 118. 

+ Cardan de Subtilitate, lib. x. 

+ Rondelet. de Pifcibus, lib. xvi. 

Il Great feal, refembling the common, but grows to the length 
of twelve feet: (A gentleman of my acquaintance fhot one of that 

MA: ize 
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M. Klein *, as well as Mr. Parfons +, have faid 
a great deal concerning this animal in a few 


words. 
From 


fize in the north of Scotland.) That defcribed in the Philofophi- 
cal Tranfactions was feven feet and a half long, yet fo young as 
to have fcarce any teeth. The common feal is at full growth . 
when it has attained the length of fix. It inhabits the coafts of 
Scotland, and the fouth of Greenland ; Pennant’s Sr of Quad. 
P< 344. 

_ Ulfuk ; Crantx’s Greenland, vol. i. p. 12 5. 

* Klein de Quad.. p. 93. 

+ This fea-calf was fhewed at Charing-crofs, London, in 
the month of February 1742. + . . . . . The figures given by 
Aldrovandus, Johniton, and others, being profiles, lead us into 
two errors: 1ft, They make a cubit in the fore-limb, which is 
not vifible in any fhape from the furface of the body: And, 
2dly, make the pofterior parts terminate in two fins, which, on 
the contrary, are actually webbed feet, like thofe of water-fowl, 
confifting of five toes, each having three articulations, and end- 
ing with nails of a darkifh colour. The nails of the fore-paws are 
very confiderable, being like the paws of a mole, contrived for 
crawling upon land, and partly for fwimming, by a narrower web 
between*each toe; but the hinder feet are extenfive webs, fervmg 
alone to drive or row the creature in the waters... . . . The 
animal, which was a female, died yefterday morning, Fed. 16, 
and the wifcera were as follows: The ftomachs, inteftines, blad- 
der, kidneys, ureters, diaphragm, lungs, great blood-veffels, 
and pudenda, were like thofe of a cow. The hairs of the whifkers 
are very long and clear. The fpleen was two feet long, four 
inches broad, and very thin. The liver confifted of fix lobes, 
each hanging as long and lank as the fpleen, with a very {mall 
gall-bladder. The heart was long and flabby in its contexture in 
general; having a large foramen ovale, and very great celumne 
carnofe. nthe lower ftomach were about four pounds weight of 
flinty pebbles, of which thefe I have the honour to lay before you 
are part; all which are fharp and angular, as if the animal chofe 
them of that form for cutting the food. ————— The uterus 1s of 
the horned kind, each cory being confiderably thicker than the 
Oe 3 body, | 
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From what has been remarked, it appears, 


that there are three diftin@ fpecies of the feal: — 


The fmall black feal of India and the Levant, 
the common feal of our feas, and the large feal 
of the northern ocean; to the firft of which, 
all that the ancients have written concerning the 
| phoca muft be referred. Ariftotle knew this 
animal; for he tells us, that it is of an ambi- 
guous nature, an intermediate creature between 
aquatic and terreftrial animals; that it is an im- 
perfect quadruped ; that it has no external ears, 
but only two confpicuous auditory paflages, and 
that it has a forked tongue, paps for fuckling, 
and a {mall tail like that of the flag. But he 
feems to have been deceived when he fays, that 
this animal has no gall-bladder. Mr. Parfons, 


. at 


indeed, acknowledges, that the gall-bladder of | 


the large feal he has defcribed was very fmall. 
M. Daubenton, however, found, in our feal, 
which he diffected, that the gall-bladder was 
proportioned to the fize of the liver; ‘and the 
Gentlemen of the Academy found a gall-bladder 


body, or duét leading to them. The ovaria are very large, 
being granulated on the furface with the ova, under a very thin 
membrane ; and the opening into the tubes leading to the corzua 
‘is a great hole. I have annexed a drawing of this part—as well 
as of the animal itfelf, which is thought perfeétly like the original. 
The animal is viviparous, and fuckles its young by the mamillæ, 
like quadrupeds, and its flefh is carnous and mufcular. This was 
very young, though feven feet and a half in length, having fcarce 
any teeth, and having four holes regularly placed about the navel ; 
Phil. Tranf. No. 469. p. 383. | 


In 
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in the feal they defcribe ; but mention not that _ 
it was remarkably fmall. 

Ariftotle, befides, could have no knowledge 
of the large feals produced in the frozen fea; 
becaufe, in his time, the whole north of 
Europe and of Afia were entirely unknown. 
The Greeks, and even the Romans, regarded 
France and Germany as their north. The 
Greeks, particularly, knew none of the animals 
peculiar to thefe countries. Hence Ariftotle, 
who mentions the phoca as a common animal, 
can mean nothing elfe than the Mediterranean 
_{eal.: LE 
Thefe three animals, though different in fpe- 
cies, have many common properties, and ought 
to be regarded as of the fame nature. The fe- 
males bring forth in winter, and place their young. 
upon a bank of fand, a rock, or a {mall ifland. 
They fit on their hind-legs *, to allow their young 
to fuck; and they continue to nouriih them in 
this manner during twelve or fifteen days, with- 
out removing them from the place of their birth; 
after which the mother carries them to the fea, 
and learns them to {wim and to fearch for ne 
When fatigued, fhe places them on her back. 
As every litter confifts only of two or three, her 
cares are not much divided, and their education 


* The feals have two fins on each fide the rump, which ferve 
inftead of a tail in the fea; and, on land, they fit on them, when — 
they give fuck to their young; Dampier, vol. 1. p. 82. 
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is foon completed.  Befides, naturé has be- 
ftowed on thefe animals uncommon fagacity and 
fentiment. When affiftance is neceflary, they 
underftand and mutually aid one another. The 
young know their mother in the midft of a nu- 
merous troop. They diftinguifh her voice, and, 
when fhe calls, they never fail to come*. We 
know not the period of geftation; but, if we 
judge of it from that of the growth, the duration 
of life, and- the magnitude of the animal, it muft 
be feveral months: It is fome years before they 
acquire their full growth, and the duration of 
their life muft. be proportionally long. I am 
even inclined to believe that they live longer than 
is generally imagined, perhaps above a hundred | 
years; for the cetaceous animals live much 
longer than the quadrupeds; and as the feal is 
the intermediate link between both, it ought to 
partake of the nature of the former, and, of 
courfe, enjoy life longer than the latter. 

The voice of the feal has been compared to 


the barking of a hoarfe dog: When young, it 


is clearer, and refembles the mewing of a cat, 
The young, when carried off from the mother, 
mew continually, and fometimes die of hunger 
rather than take the food that is offered to them, 
The old feals bark at thofe who ftrike them, and 
ufe every effort to bite and avenge themfelves. 
In general, they are not very timid, and even 
| * Dampier, vol. 4. p. 8% - 
{how 
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 fhow marks of courage. Inftead of being afraid 


at lightning, or thunder, it feems to entertain 
them. During a tempeñt, they leave the wa- 
ter, and even the ice, to avoid the fhock of 
the waves; and they come upon the land to 
amufe themfelves with the ftorm, and to receive 
the rain, of which they are exceedingly fond. 


They have naturally a difagreeable fmell, which 


is felt at a great diftance, when numbers of them 
are collected in one place. When purfued, they 
frequently void their excrements, which are 


yellow, and diffufe an abominable odour. They 


have a great quantity of blood; and, as they are 


likewife loaded with fat, they are heavy and 
fluggifh. They fleep much, and very found *, 
They love to fleep in the fun, upon boards of ice, 
and upon rocks; and they may be approached 


without wakening them. This is the moft 


common mode of feizing them. They are fel- 
dom fhot, becaufe, though the ball enters their 
head, they do not die Guidant, but {pring into 
the water, and the hunter lofes them. As they 
may be approached very near when afleep, or 
when at a diftance from the fea, their motion 

eing flow, they are affaulted with clubs and 
poles. They are rac robuft and tenacious of 


* Nullum, animal delete fomno, premiturs; Pinnis sisson in 


/ mari utuntur, humi quoque pedum vice ferpunts forfam deorfum- 


gue claudicantium more fe moventes.-. . Capitur dormiéns vitulus 


_ marinus; præfertim humano mucrone, quia profundiflime dormit ; 


Of, Magn. de Gent, Sept, p. 165. 
af life. 
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life. ‘ They die not eafily,’ a traveller remarks ; 
“for, though mortally wounded, their blood 
‘ almoft entirely exhaufted, and their fkin taken 
¢ off, they ftill live; and it is frightful to fee 
‘ them in this condition, -weltering in their 


‘ blood. We killed one which was eight feet 


‘ long: After fkinning it, and taking out moft — 


‘ of the fat, notwithftanding all the blows it had 
€ received on the head and muzzle, it fill endea- 
© voured to bite, and even feized a cutlafs with 


€ nearly as much vigour as if it had not been 


€ wounded. We afterwards thruft a {word acrofs 
¢ the heart and liver, from which there iflued as 
‘ great a quantity of blood as comes from an ox ÿ 
Recueil des Voyages du Nord, tom. i. p. 117: 
The hunting of thefe animals, though not 


difficult, is very profitable; for the fleth q 


makes tolerable food *, and the {kin is a good 


* The fecond fpecies of fea-wolves (/eals) is fmaller than the 
firft (walrus). They bring forth their young on land, on the 
iflands, upon the fand, upon rocks, &c."The favages make 
war with thefe animals. ‘Their flefh is good, and their oil is ufed 
as a dainty at all their feafts. ‘Thefe fea-wolves come afhore at 


all feafons, and never retire far from the land. In fine weather, : 


they are found fleeping or bafking in the fun upon the fands, or 
upon rocks. In fome places a band of two or three hundred of 
them may be feen on the fhore. They are eañly killed. 
All the materials for oil dre colleéted about the bladder, into 
which the favages put it, after being melted. This oil is ex- 
tremely good, and is employed for frying fith, and other pur- 
pofes. It is as {weet and well flavoured as olive oil; and, when 
put into barrels, it leaves neither odour nor dregs; “Defcript. de 
Amerique Septent, par Denis, tom. ii. p. 25 5: 


fur: 
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fur*: The Americans make a kind of balls of 
it, which they fill with air, and ufe as rafts +. 
From their greafe an oil is extracted, which is 
finer and better tafted than that of the porpoife | 
and other cetaceous fifhes. 

To the three fpecies of feals already mention- 
ed, we may perhaps add a fourth, of which the 
author of Anfon’s voyage has given a figure and 
defcription under the name of the /ea-lion T. 

This 


* Befide the greafe of the fea-calf, its fkin fells for three, 
four, or five fhillings, in proportion to its fize and beauty; 
Defcript. de la Pêche de la Baleine, par Zorgdrager, p. 196. 
Formerly great quantities of fea-wolves {kins were ufed as 
-muffs; thefe are now unfafhionable, and the fkins are em- 
ployed’ in covering chefts and trunks. When tanned, they 
have nearly the fame grain as Turkey leather. They are not 
equally fine; but then they are not fo eafily fcratched, and 
preferve their frefhnefs for a long time. They make very good 
boots and fhoes which repel the water. Benches are likewife 
covered with them; and the wood fails fooner than the: cover- 
ing; Hift. de la Nouvelle France, par le P. Charlevoix, tom. iii. 
Pp» 147. | 

+ Of their fkins, a kind of balls are made, which, after 
being filled with air, are ufed as rafts or boats; Voy. de Fre- © 
| Biers pe 75% ; + 

t Leonine feal. The male has an arched proje@ing fnont, 
hanging five or fix inches below the lower jaw. ‘The feet 
are fhort and dufky, with five toes on each, furnifhed with 
nails. The hind-feet have the appearance of great laciniated - 
fins. It has large eyes, and great whifkers. The hair on the 
body is fhort, and of a dun colour; that on the neck a little longer. 
The fkin is very thick. The length of an old male is twenty feet, 
and the greatefl circumference fifteen. 

Female. Nofe blunt, tuberous at the top; AT wide 5 
mouth breaking very little into the jaws; two fmall cutting 
tecth below, two fmall, and two larger, above; two canine 

teeth 
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This! animal abounds on the Magellanic coafts, 
and at the ifland of Juan Fernandes in the South 
Sea. The fea-lions refemble the feal, which is 
likewife very common in the fame latitudes; 
but they are much larger. When they have ac- 
quired their full growth, they are from eleven to 
eighteen feet long, and from feven or eight to 
eleven feet in circumference. They are fo fat, 
that, after piercing the fkin, which is an inch 
‘ thick, there is at leaft a foot of blubber, before. 
we reach the flefh: One of them will yield five 
hundred pints of oil. They are, at the fame 
time, very full of blood, which fprings with 
great force when the animal is deeply wounded. 
Upon cutting the throat of an individual, two 
hogfheads of blood were colleGted, befide what 
remained in the veffels of the body. Their fkin 
is covered with fhort hair, of a clear tawny co- 
lour ; but their tail and feet are blackifh. Their 


teeth remote from the preceding; five grinders in each jaws 
all the teeth conic; eyes oblique and fmall; auricles none; 
fore-legs. twenty inches long; toes furnifhed with flat oblong 
nails; hind-parts, inftead of legs, divided into two great bi- 
furcated fins; no tail; the whole covered with fhort ruft-co- ~ 
Joured hair; length, from nofe to the end of the fins, four 
yards; greateft circumference two yards and a half; Penmant’s 
Synopf. of Quad, p. 348: 

Sea-lion ; Dampier’s Voyag. wel. i. p. go. vol. iv. p. 15 15 Rogers’s 
_Poyag. p.136. Anfon’s Voyag. p. 122. 
_ Leo marinus Ruffés fiwutcha; Sreller, Now. Com Petrop. vol. it. 
PE 361. Hift. Kamtfchatka, p.120. Muller’s Exped. p: 60. 
_ Phoca leonina, capite antice cryftato ; Lina. Sy. Nat. p. 55. 
Le lion marin; Buffon. 

A 
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toes are united by a membrane, which extends 
. not to their extremity, and each of them is ter-"_ 
minated by a claw. ‘They differ from the com- 
mon feals, not only in magnitude, but in other 
characters. ‘The males have a kind of large 
ereft or trunk, which hangs from the end of the 
upper jaw to the length of five or fix inches. 
This part/is wanting in the females, which, be- 
fide their being much fmaller, at once diftin- 
guifhes them from the males. Each male car- 
ries about him a troop of females, and al 
lows no other male to approach. Thefe animals 
are truly amphibious. They pafs the fummer 
in the fea, and the winter upon land. In this 
laft feafon, the females bring forth, and produce 
‘but one or two atatime, which they fuckle. A 
new born fea-lion is as keh as a full grown com- 
mon feal | 
During all the time the fea-lions are upon 
land, they feed upon the herbage which grows 
en the banks of running waters When not 
pafturing, they fleep in the mire. ‘They are 
very indolent; and it is difficult to waken them: 
But they have the precaution of ftationing males 
as fentinels round the places where they fleep ; 
and thefe fentinels are faid to give warning when 
danger approaches. .Their cries are loud and of 
various tones. Sometimes they grunt like hogs, 
and fometimes fnort like horfes. The males of- 
ten quarrel about the females, and inflict dread=, 
ful wounds with their teeth. The flefh of thefe. 
| 7 animals 
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animals is tolerable food ;: the tongue, par- 
ticularly, 1s equally good as that of an ox. It 
is very eafy to kill them; for they can neither 
fly nor defend themfelves. They are fo un- 
wieldy, that they can hardly move or turn them- 
felves. A perfon has only to take care not to 
come too near their teeth, which are very ftrong, 
and with which they infliét mortal wounds *, 
From other obfervations, compared with the 
former, and from fome conclufions to be de- 
duced from them, it appears that thefe fea-lions, 
which are found in the fouthern point of Ame- 
rica, appear again, with little variety, on the 
northern ccafts of the fame Continent. The large 
feals of Canada, mentioned by Denis under the 
denomination of fea-wolves, and which he dif- 
tinguifhes from the common feals, may be of 
the fame fpecies with the fea-lions. Their young, 
this author remarks, when brought forth, are 
thicker and longer than the largeft hog. Now, 
it is certain, that the feals of our ocean, though 
full grown, are never of this fize. The Medi- 
terranean feal, or the phoca of the ancients, is 
fill lefs. There remain only the feals defcribed 
by Parfons, whofe magnitude correfponds with 
thofe of Denis F. Parfons does not mention the 


* Anfon’s Voyage round the World. 

+ To the teftimony of Denis, we may ftill add that of P. : 
Chr. Leclerg : ¢‘ Upon the coafts of North America, there are 
« fea-wolves, fome of which are as large as horfes and oxen. 
« Thefe fea-wolves are called Oua/pous >» Relation de la Gafpefies 
2- 490. : 
fea 
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fea where this large feal was found. But, whe- 
ther it came from the north of Europe or from 
America, it might be the fame with the fea- 
wolf of Denis, and the fea-lion of Anfon; be- 
_caufe its fize is the fame, fince, though it had 
not nearly acquired its full growth, it was feven- 
feet long. Befides, the moft remarkable differ- 
. ence, next to that of magnitude, between the - 
fea-lion and the feal, is æ large creft which thé 
male of the former has upon the upper jaw; but 
the female has no creft. Parfons did not feé 
the male. He defcribed the female only, which 
had no creft, and perfe@ly refembled the fe= 
male fea-lion of Anfon. To thefe fimilarities, 
Parions adds another, which is ftill more re- 
markable: He tells us, that his feal had the fto- 
machs and inteftines of a cow; and, at the famé 
time, the author of Anfon’s Voyages fays, that 
the fea-lion feeds upon herbage during the whole 
fummer, Hence it is extremely probable, that 
the {tructure of thefe two animals is the fame, or 
rather that they are the fame animals, and very 
different from the other feals, who have put oné 
ftomach, and féed upon fifhes. 

Woods Rogers had mentioned, before the 
author of Anfon’s Voyage, thefe fea-lions on thé 
coafts of South America, and defcribes them a 
‘little differently: ‘ The fea-lion, he remarks, 
‘ isa véry ftrange creature, and of a prodigious 
© fize. Ihave feen fome of them above twenty 
‘ feet long, and could not weigh lefs than four 
‘’'thoufand pounds. Others were fixteen feet 
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in length, and might weigh about two thott 
fand pounds. ‘The quantity of oil they yield- 


ed was amazing. The figure of their body 


approaches to that of the fea-calf; but their 
fkin is thicker than that of: an ox. The hair 


‘is fhort and coarfe, the head difproportionally 


large, and the mouth remarkably big: The 
eyes are of a monftrous fize. The muzzle re- 
fembles that of a lion, with terrible whifkers, 
the hairs of which are fo ftiff that they may 
ferve for tooth-picks. About the end of the 
month of June, thefe animals repair to the 
ifland of Juan Fernandes, in order to produce 
their young, which they depofit about a gun- 
fhot from the margin of the fea. There they 
remain till the end of September, without 
moving out of the place, and without taking 
any nourifhment ; at leaft, we never faw them 
eat. I obferved fick of them continue eight 
days in the fame fpot, and would not have 
abandoned it, if we had not frighted them. 


. At the ifland of Lobos, on the coaft of ~ | 


oo we faw tome fea-lions, and a greater M 
number of feals *. 1 
Thefe obfervations of Woods Rogers, which 


correfpond very well with thofe of the author 
of Anfon’s Voyage, feem fill farther to prove, 4 
that the fea-lions feed upon herbage when they _ 
are on land; for it isby no means probable, that 


_ they pafs three months without taking any nou- 


rifhment, efpecially when fuckling their young.’ 


* Voyage round the World by Woods Rogers. 
ee 3 6 res 
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In the Colle&ion of Voyages to the South Sea, 

there are many remarks concerning thefe ani- 
mals; but neither the facts nor defcriptions ap- 
pear to be exact. For example, it is faid, that, 
in Magellan’s Straits*, there are fea-wolves fo 
large, that their fkin, when extended, was thirty- 
fix feet wide; which is unqueftionably an ex- 
aggeration. We are alfo told, that, in the two 
iflands of Port Defire, thefe animals refemble 
lions in the anterior part of their body, having 
the head, neck, and fhoulders garnifhed with a 
very long bufhy mane}. This is ill a greater 
exaggeration ; for the fea-lions have only a little 
more hair on the neck than on the reft of the 
body ; but this hair exceeds not an inch in 
length fT. It is farther remarked, that fome of 
thefe animals are more than eighteen feet long ; 
‘that many of them are only fourteen feet; and 
that, generally, they exeed not five). This 
account would lead us to believe that there are 
two fpecies, the one much larger than the other; 
becaufe the author does not inform us whether 
this difference was owing to the difference of 
their ages, which, however, was neceflary to 
prevent error. ‘ Thefe animals,’ fays Coreal ||, 
‘ keep their mouths always open : Two men 


© # Navigation aux Terres Auftrales, tom. i. 168. 
+ Idem, tom. 1. p-221. 

. + Hift. du Paraguay, par le P. Charlevoix, tom. vi. p.-181.. 
§ Navigation aux Terres Auftrales, tom, il. p. 11. 
Voyage de Coreal, tom. ii. p. 180. Q 
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are hardly able to kill one of them with a 
fpear, which is the beft weapon to ufe againft 
them. The female fuckles four or five young, 
and drives away any other young ones which 
approach her: From this circumftance I con- 
cluded that the females bring forth four or five 
at a litter.” This conje€ture feems to be well 
founded ; for the feal defcribed by Mr. Parfons « 
had four paps, fituated in fuch a manner as to © 
form a fquare, in the centre of which the navel 
is placed. I thought it proper to colleé all the 
facts relative to thefe animals, which are very 
little known. It were to be wifhed that fome © 
fenfible traveller would furnifh us with a propet’ 
defcription of them, and particularly of their in= 
ternal parts, as the ftomach, inteftines, &c.; for, © 
if the teflimony'of voyagers could be relied on, 
we fhould believe that the fea-lions belong to the 
clafs of ruminating animals; that they have feve- 
ral f{tomachs; and, confequently, that their fpecies 
is far removed from that of the feal, or fea-calf, — 
which certainly has but one Pee: and ought | 
to be ranked with the carnivorous tibés 
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Thé WALRUS *, MORSE, or SEA-COW. M 


THE denomination of /ea-cow, under which ¢ 
the walrus is moft generally known, has been 
ill 


* The arctic walrus, with two great tufks, in the. upper jaw, | 
pointed downwards; four grinders on both fides sy above and. 
belowy 
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ill applied *; for the animal it denotes ‘has 
no refemblance to a cow. The name Sea-ele~ 
phant, which others have given it, is better ima- 
gined, becaufe it is founded on a confpicuous 
character: The walrus, like the elephant, has 
two large ivory tufks which proceed from the 
upper jaw; and its head, if it had a trunk, would 
have a great refemblance to that of the elephant. 


below; no cutting teeth; five palmated toes on each foot; a round 
head; fmall mouth; very thick lips covered abeve and below 
with pellucid briftles as thick as a flraw; fmail fiery eyes; two 
{mall orifices inftead of ears; fhort neck; body thick in the mid- 
dle, tapering towards the tail; fkin thick, wrinkled, with fhort 
brownifh hairs thinly difperfed ; legs fhort ; five toes on each foot, 
all conneéted by webs, and fmall ‘nails on each; the hind-feet 
very broad ; each leg loofely articulated; the hind-legs generally 
extend on a line with the body; tail very fhort; penis long; the 
length, from nofe to tail, fometimes eighteen feet, and ten or 
twelve round in the thickeft part. ‘The tufks have been fome- 
times found of the weight of twenty pounds each; Pennant’s Synopf. 
of Quad. p. 336. 

Morfs, the Ruffian name of this animal. 

Walrus, morfe, Rofmarus; Worm. Mu. p. 289. Rait Synopfe 
Quad. p. 194. Lact, p. 41.  Fobnft. de Pifcibus, p. 160. 
tab. 44. 

Sea-horfe, or morfe; Marten’s-Spitzberg. p. 107. 182. Egede’s 
Greenland, p. 82. 

Sea-cow ; Crantx’s Greenland, vol. i. p. 125. 

Odobenus. La vache marine; Brifon. Quad. p. 30. 
 'Trrichecus ‘rofmarus, dentibus laniariis fuperioribus exfertis : 
Linn. Syft. Nat. p.49. | 

* The name /ea-cow, as well as fa-calf, has perhaps been 
derived from this circumitance, that the walrus and feal fome- 
times cry like the lowing. of a cow or calf: Ipfis,’ fays Pliny, 
{peaking of the feals, ‘in fomno mugitus,’ unde nomen vituli ;? 


dib: 1x. cap. 13. 
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The walrus not only wants this inftrument, 
which ferves the elephant for an arm and hand, 

but it has not the ufe of its arms and legs, which, 

as in the feals, are inclofed within the fkin, the 
hands and feet being alone free. ‘The body is 
long, {welled before, narrow behind, and every 
where covered with fhort hair. The fingers of 
the hands and feet are enveloped in a membrane, 
and terminated by fharp fhort claws. Thick 
hairs, in the form of whifkers, furround the 
mouth, The tongue is furrowed. The walrus 
has no external ears; fo that, if we except the 
two large tufks which change the form of the 
head, and the want of cutting teeth both above 
and below, it refembles the feal in every other 
article: It is only much larger and ftronger. 
The largeft feals exceed not feven or eight feet. 
The walrus is generally twelve; and fome of 
them are fixteen feet long, and eight or nine in 
circumference, Both animals inhabit the fame 
feas, and are almoft always found together. 
They have many common habits; They live 
equally in water or on land; They both climb 
upon boards of ice: They fuckle and manage ~ 
their young in the fame manner : They live on the 
fame food, and equally affociate in large troops. … 
But the fpecies of the walrus is not fo much 
diverfified as that of the feal. Neither does it 
ftray to fuch diftances, but is more attached ta 


its ore climate; for it is feldom feen any « 


- where 
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where but in the northern feas. Hence the an- 
cients were acquainted with the feal, but had no 
knowledge of the walrus. 
This animal is mentioned by moft voyagers | 
who have frequented the northern feas of Afia*, 
Hebd, 


- 


* We find the tufks of the walrus in the environs of Nova Zem- 
bla, and in all the iflands, as far asthe Oby. They are. are faid to 
be frequent about Jenifki, and they were feen formerly as far as 
Pjafida. We again meet with them at Schalaginfkoi, and among 
the Schuktfchii, where they are very large. . . . . It is proba- 

le that thefe animals are numerous from this place to the river 
Anadir; for all the tufks fold at Jakutzk are brought from 
Anadirfkoi. The tufks of the walrus are likewife found in Hud- > 
fon’s ftraits, where they are a Ruffian ell in length, and as thick 
as a man’s arm. ‘Their ivory is equally good with that of the 
elephant’s tufks; Voyage du Nord, tom. vi. p. 7. At Ja- 
kutzk, 1 faw fome teeth of thé walrus which were a Ruffian ell 
and a quarter, and others an ell and a half in length. They 
- are commonly broader than thick, and are about four inches 
wide at the bafe. . . Inever heard that, in the neighbourhood of _ 
Anadirfkoi, the walrus was hunted or fifhed to procure its teeth. 
On the contrary, I was affured, that the inhabitants found thefe 
teeth on the low fhores, detached from the animal; and, confe- 
quently, ‘that there was no occafion for killing the creatures. . . . 
Ihave frequently been afked, whether the walrus of Anadirfkoi 
was a different fpecies from that found in the we paflage of the 
frozen fea, becaufe the teeth brought from the eaft coait are 
much larger than thofe which come from the weft... It ap- 
pears that the walrus of Greenland, and that on the weft of 
the frozen fea, have no communication with thofe found on the 
eait of Kolima, about the point of Schalaginfkoi, and ftill far- 
ther, near Anadirfkoi. Neither do thofe of Hudfon’s Bay feem 
to join thofe of Tfchuktfchi. . . It is univerfally agreed, however, 
that the walrus of Anadirfkoi differs neither in fize nor figure 
from that of Greenland, &c. ; Voyage de Gmelin en Siberie, tom. iii, 
pe 148. ———WNote, M, Gmelin has not refolved this queftion, 
Z 4 though 


| 
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Europe, and America *. But as Zorgdrager 


appears to {peak of it with greater intelligence 
than any other author, I fhall here give a tranf- 
lation of what he has faid on this fubje&, which 
was communicated to me by the Marquis de 
Montmirail 7. 

‘ In Horifont and Klock bays, the walrus and 
feals were formerly very numerous; but few 
of them now remain.... During the heat 
© of fummer, both of them refort to the neigh- 
¢ bouring plains, and are fometimes feen in 
* troops of one or two hundred, particularly 
¢ the walrus, who can continue there for feveral 
¢ days running, till hunger forces him back to 
‘the fea. Thefe animals have a great refem- 
* blance to the feal; but they are ftronger and 
* larger. Like the feal, they have five toes; but 


though I think it may be anfwered in a fatisfaétory manner. 


He remarks, that thefe animals are neither hunted at Anadir- 


fkoi, nor on the eaftern part of the frozen fea; and, confe- 
quently, no teeth are brought thither but thofe of the creatures 
who die a natural death. “OF courfe, it is not furprifing, that 
teeth, which have acquired their full growth, fhould be larger 
than thofe of the Greenland walrus, which is often killed when 
young. 

* On the coafts of North America, we faw fea-cows, called 
alfo deafts with the large RE ER they have large tufks, 
as long.as the half of a man’s arm... No ivory can be finer; 
and they are found on Sable ifland: NP de P Amerique Sep- 
tent. par Denis, tom. ii, p-257- 


+ Defcript. de la Prife de Ia Baleine, et de la Pêche du Green- 


land, &c. par Corneille Zorgdrager. 
| | ‘ their 
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wit claws are fhorter, and their head thicker, 
* rounder, and ftronger. The fkin of the wal- 
_tus, efpecially about the neck, isan inch thick, 
wrinkled, and covered with very fhort hair 
of various colours. His upper jaw is armed 
with two tufks of half an ell, or an ell in 
* length, which are hollow at the root, and 
| grow larger as the animal advances in years. 
6 The walrus is fometimes obferved to have but 
f one tufk, having loft the other by fighting, or 
‘ by age. ‘This ivory is generally clearer than 
that of the elephant; becaufe it is harder and 
more compact. The mouth of the walrus re- 
fembles that of an ox, and is garnifhed above 
and below with hollow pointed hairs, about 
‘ the thicknefs of a ftraw. Above the mouth 
‘ are two noftrils, through which thefe animals 
blow the water, like the whale, without, how- 
ever, making much noife. Their eyes are {park- 
‘ ling, red, and inflamed during the heat of fum- 
mer; and, asthey cannot then endure the im- 
preflion made by the falt water on their eyes, 
they continue more willingly on the land in 
fummer than in any other feafon....... 
‘ They are very numerous about Spitzbergen. .- 
* They are killed on land with lances... They 
are hunted on account of the profit derived 
from their teeth and greafe. Their oil is near- 
‘ ly as much efteemed as that of the whale. 
Their teeth are of more value than the whole 
‘ oil they yield, The internal part of the teeth, 
rate _ $ efpecially 
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efpecially when large, the fubftance of which 
‘ is harder and more compact than that of the 
‘ fmaller ones, is more precious than ivory. — 
¢ When a pound of the fmaller kind is fold for 
‘ a florin, a pound of the large brings three, 
‘ four, and often five florins. A middle fized 
‘ tooth weighs three pounds .... and an 
* ordinary walrus furnifhes half a ton of oil. 
* Hence the whole animal brings thirty-fix 
* florins, eighteen for the two teeth, and as 
* much for the oil. . . . Formerly, vaft troops 
* of thefe animals were found on land. But 
‘ our vefleis, which go annually to the whale 
‘ fifhery, have fo terrified them, that they have 
‘ retired to the moft fequeftered places ; and 
* thofe who remain never venture upon land in 
* troops, but continue in the water, or difperfed 
‘ among the boards of ice*. When a walrus 
‘ is met with upon the ice, or in the water, a 


* The number of thefe animals muft be greatly reduced, or 
rather, moft of them have retired to unknown coafts; for we 
find, in the Collection of Voyages to the North, that, in the year 
1704, near Cherry Ifland, in the latitude of 65 degrees 45 : 
minutes, the crew of an Englith vefiel fell in with a prodigious 
nufnber of thefe creatures, all lying near each other; that cut of 
more than a thoufand, of which this troop confilted, the failors 
killed only fifteen; but that they found as many teeth as filled a 
ton-—that, on the 13th of July, they killed a hundred more, of 
which they carried of only the teeth-——that, in 1706, another 
Englith crew killed feven or eight hundred in fix hours; in 
1708, more than nine hundred in feven hours; in 1710, eight 
hundred in a few days; and that a A Bagh man flew forty svat a 
fpear. 


‘ ftrong 
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ftrong harpoon is darted at him, which not 
unfrequently flips upon the thick, hard, fkin. 
But, when pierced, the animal is dragged with. 


a cable toward the helm of the boat, is flain 


with a ftrong {pear made for the purpofe, and 
afterwards brought to the neareft fhore, or to 


a flat board of ice. He is generally heavier 


than au ox. The fifhers begin with taking off 


his fkin, which being of no value, is thrown 


away *.: With a hatchet, they feparate the 
two teeth from the head; or, to prevent the 
teeth from damage, they cut off the head, and 
boil it in a cauldron. The blubber is afterwards 
cut into long flices, and carried to the fhip.. . 
It is equally difficult to follow the walrus by 
rowing as the whale, and the harpoon is often 
darted in vain; becaufe the whale is more 
eafily pierced, and the harpoon does not flip 


fo readily... The walrus is often ftruck three 
times, with a ftrong fharp fpear, before ‘his 


hard thick fkin is pierced. It is neceflary, | 


therefore, to firike him in a place where the 


{kin is well ftretched. For this reafon, the 
fifhers aim at the eyes of the animal, which 
obliges it to turn its head, and ftretch the 


* Zorgdrager feems to have been ignorant that a very 


good leather is made of this fkin. I have feen ftrong coach 
braces made of it. Anderfon, after Other, fays, that girths, 
and ropes for boats, are alfo made of this fkin ; Ali@. of Green- 
land, tom, ii. p. 100. 
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fkin of the: throat or breaft. Then the blow 
is given in this place, and the {pear is quickly 
retracted, to prevent the creature from feizing - 
it with his teeth, and wounding his aflailant, 

either with his teeth, or even with the {pear, 

which fometimes happens. The attack upon 
a fmall board of ice never lafts long; becaufe 
the walrus, whether wounded or not, throws 
himfelf quickly into the water ; and, there- 
fore, attacking him upon land, is always prefer- 
red..... Thefe animals are found in unfre- 
quented placesonly, asin the ifland of Moffen, 
behind Worland, in the land furrounding 
Horifont and Klock bays, in retired plains, 
and banks of fand, where veflels rarely ap- 
proach. Even thofe which are there met 


with, inftruéted by the per fecutions they have À | 


(forest are fo much on their guard, that they 
keep always near the water, to facilitate their 
retreat. This fact I experienced on the large 
bank of fand behind Worland, called Rif, 
where I fell in with a trogp of thirty or forty. 


Some of them were on the very margin of 


the water, and others at no great diftance from 
it. We ftopped fome hours, without landing, 
in hopes that they would advance farther into 


the plain. But, as this ftratagem did not fuc- 


ceed, we landed with two boats to the right 
and left of them. Almoft the whole of 
them were in the water the moment we put 

‘ our 


i 
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our feet on the land; fo that our hunting was 
confined to the wounding of a few, which 
likewife inftantly darted into the fea’... .. 
Before being perfecuted, thefe animals ad- 
vanced far upon land; fo that, in high tides, 
they were at a great diftance from the water ; 
and, when the tide ebbed, the diftance being 
increafed, they were eafily aflaïled. . . . . . We 
marched in front of thefe animals to cut off 
their retreat from the fea. ‘They faw all thefe 
preparations without betraying any fymptoms 
of fear; and each hunter often killed one of 
them, before it could regain the water. We 
made a barrier of the dead carcafes, and left 
fome of our men in ambufh to flay thofe 
which remained. We fometimes killed three 
or four hundred. . . . . From the prodigious 
quantity of teeth fcattered over the ground, 
it is obvious that thele animals muft have for- 
merly been very numerous. . . . When 
wounded, they become furious, ftriking from 
one fide to the other with theit teeth’ They 
break the arms, or drive them out of the 
hands of their affailants; and, at laft, burning 
with rage, they place their head between their 
paws, or fins, and allow themfelves to tumble 
into the fea. . . . When very numerous, they | 
grow fo audacious, that, in order to fecure 
one another, they furround the boats, and 
ROPE REOUE to overfet them, by Aang or 

‘ piercing | 
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¢ piercing the planks with their teeth. ,-. , In 


‘ fine, this elephant of the fea, before he be- 


€ 


‘ no enemy; becaufe he had learned to con- 


quer the rapacious Greenland bear, which 
may be ranked among the number of fea- 
© robbers.” ~ ’ 

By adding to Zorgdrager’s. remarks fs 


- € 


€ 


which are to be found in the ColleGion of 


Voyages to the North É and others that are fcat- 
tered 


* The fea-horfe (walrus) refembles ‘the fea-calf (al), ex- 
cept that he is much larger; for he is of the fize of an ox: 
His paws, both before and behind, like thofe of the fea-calf, 
have five toes; but the claws are fhorter. His head is likewife 
larger, rounder, and harder, than that of the fea-calf. His fkin, 
efpecially about the neck, is fully an inch thick. Some of them 
are covered with moufe-coloured hair, and others have very little 
hair. They are generally fo infefted with {cabs and excoriations, 
that one fhould imagine they had been flayed, efpecially about the 
joints, where the fkin is much wrinkled. In the upper jaw they 
have two large tufks, which fometimes exceed two feet in length. 
The young ones have no tufks ; but they. grow as the animals ad- 
vance in years. . . . Thefe tufks are more efteemed than the fineft 
‘ ivory; they are folid within, except near the roots. . . The open- 
ing of their mouth is as large as that of an ox; and, both above 
and below the lips, there are feveral briftles, which are hollow 
within, and as thick as a ftraw. . . Above the whifkers, there 
are femicircular noftrils, through which they throw out water, like 
the whales, but with much lefs noïfe. Their eyes are fituated 
high above the nofe, and they are as red as blood. Their ears are 
not far from their eyes, and refemble thofe of the feal. Their 


tongue is at leaft as large as that of an ox.—Their neck is fo thick, 


that it is with -difficulty they can turn their head, which obliges 
them to move their eyes almoft continually. Their tail is fhort, 
like that of the feal. Their greafe is not fo eafily removed as in 

the 


came acquainted with men, was afraid of 
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tered in different relations, we fhall have a pretty 
complete hiftory of this animal. The fpecies 
feems to have formerly been much more dif- 
fufed than at prefent. ‘They were found in the 
feas of the temperate zones, in the gulf of Ca- 
nada *, upon the coafts of Acadia, &c. But they 

| ; are 


the feals, becaufe it is interlarded with flefh. Their penis 
confits of a hard bone, about two feet long, which tapers toward 
the point, and is a little bended in the-middle, Very near the belly, 
the penis is flat; but, beyond that, it is round, and covered with 
finews.—— Thefe animals, it is probable, live upon herbs and 
fifhes: Their dung refembles that of a horfe.—— When they dive, 
like the feals, they plunge their head firft into the water. They 
fleep and fnore, not only onthe ice, but inthe water; fo that they 
frequently have the appearance of being dead. They are bold 
and furious, and defend each other to the laft drop of their blood. 
—— They exert every effort to relieve thofe which are taken. 
They affault the boat on all fides,* biting and bellowing in a hide- 
ous manner; and if, by means of their number, they oblige the 
enemy to fly, they purfue the boat till they lofe fight of it. 
They are hunted folely for the fake of their teeth; but, out of a 
hundred, perhaps not above one tooth is found to be good; becaufe 
fome of them are too young, and others have fpoiled eh 
Recueil des Voyages du Nord, tom. i. ps 117. 

* In the latitude of 49 degrees 40 minutes, there are three 
{mall iflands in the gulf of St. Lawrence, upon one of which 
vaft numbers of a certain fpecies of feal come afhore. This 
animal, which, I believe, was unknown to the ancients, is called 
walrus by the Flemyngs, and morje by the Englifh, who have 
adopted its Rufian name. It is an amphibious and a monftrous 
creature, and fometimes furpaffes the Flanders oxen in thicknefs. 
Its hair refembles that of the feal. It has two.tufks bended 
downward, which are a cubit in length, and ufed for the fame 
purpofes as ivory, ard bring an equal price; Deféripr. des Indes 
Occidentales, par de Laët, p. 41. 
© —UÜpon the coafts of North America, there are feat -COWS, 
otherwife called #eafsavith the long tecth; becaufe they have two 

large 
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are now confined to the feas of the frozen zones; 
and, even there, they aré very fcatce in places 
which are much frequented. There are few of 
them in the frozen feas of Europe, and ftill 
fewer in thofe of Greenland, Davis’s Straits, and 
other parts of North America; becaufe, on ac- 
count of the whale fithery, they have been long 
difturbed and hunted. From the end. of the 
fixteenth century, the inhabitants of St. Malo 
went to the Ramée iflands in queft of the wal= 
rufes, which were then very numerous*, It 
is not a hundred years fince the merchants of 
Port-Royal in Canada fent barks to Cape Sable 
and Cape Fourchu to hunt thefe animals f, 
which have fome timé ago forfaken thefe lati= 
tudes, as ‘well as thofe of the European feas 
for they ate now found in corfiderable numbers 
only in the frozen fea of Afia, from the mouth 
of the Oby to the moft éaftern point of that 
Continent, the coafts of which are very little — 
frequented. They are rarely feen in the tem. 
perate feas. The fpecies found under the Tors 
rid Zone, and in the Indian ocean, is very dif* 
ferent from our northern walrus. ‘The lattef 


large tufks, about a cubit in length, and theli other teeth are fout 
Saas! long. Noivory ean be finer. Thefe animals are. found 
on Sable land ; Bk. del’ Amerique Septent. par Denis, toms iis 
£357: 

* Defcript. des Indes Occidentales, par de Laét, p. 42. 

+ Defeript. de l'ATeraR Septem. par Denis, tom. i. p. 66. 
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feem to dread either the heat or the faltnefs of 
fouthern ‘feas ; and, as they have never tra- 
verfed'thele feas, they are not found toward the 
South pole, though we fee there the large and 
{mall:feals of the North, which are even more 
numerous than in our Arétic regions. - 
The walrus, however, can live at léaft fome 
time in a temperate climate. Edward Worft 
tells us, that he faw one of thefe animals alive 
in England, which was three months old; that 
it was put into water, for a fhort time only, 
each day; and that it crawled upon the ground. 
He does not fay that it was incommoded by 
the heat ofthe air, but, on the contrary, that, 
when touched, it had the afpeët of a furious 
and robuft animal, and that it refpired ftrongly 
through the nofe This young walrus was of the 
fize of a calf, and had a great refemblance to 
the feal. Its head was round, its eyes large, and 
its noftrils flat and black, which it opened and 
fhut at pleafure. It had no ears, but only two 
auditory paflages. The opening of the mouth 
was not large; and the upper jaw was gar- 
nifhed with wifkers confilting of coarfe, thick, 
cartilaginous hairs. The under jaw was trian- 
gular, the tongue thick and fhort, and the infide 
of the mouth fortified on each fide with flat 
teeth. Both the fore and hind-feet were broad, 
and the hind-patt of the body was perfe@ly fimi- 
Jar to that of the feal. ‘This hind part crawl- 
ed, rather than walked. The fore-feet turned 
VOL, VII, AA forward, 


- 
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forward, and thofe behind backward. They 


were all divided into five toes, covered with a 
ftrong membrane. ..... The {kin was thick, 
hard, and covered with fhort delicate hair, of 
an afh-colour. This animal grunted like a wild 
boar, and fometimes cried with a ftrong, deep 
voice. It was brought from Nova Zembla, and 
had not yet acquired the two tufks; but, on 
the upper jaw, the knobs from which they were 
to fpring were vifible. It was fed with boiled 


oats or millet, which it rather flowly fucked 


than eat. It fprung with fury at its mafter, and 
made a growling noife. It followed him, how- 
ever, when he prefented it with victuals *. 

This account, which gives a tolerably juft 


idea of the walrus, fhews, at the fame time, 


that it can live in a temperate climate. Never- 
thelefs, it does not appear that it could endure 
great heat, or has ever frequented the fouthern 
feas, fo as to pafs from the one pole to the 
other. Several voyagers mention fea-cows 
which they have feen in India; but thefe be- 
long to a different fpecies: That of the walrus 
is always eafly diftinguifhed by its long tufks, 
which no other animal has, except the ele- 
phant.. This production is an effect rarely 
exhibited in Nature; for, of all the terreftrial 
and amphibious animals, the elephant and wal- 
rus, in which alone it appears, are folitary — 


I 
# Defcript. des Indes Occidentales, par de Laët, p.i4r. 
fpecies, 
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fetes atid conftitute diftin@ and undivided 
genera. 

We ate aflured that the walrufes couple not 
in the manner of quadrupeds, but backward. 
The. male, like the whales, has a large bone in 
the penis. The females bring forth in winter 
upon the land, or upon boards of ice, and ge~ 
nerally produce but one young at a time, which, 
when born, is as large as a hog of a year old. 
We are ignorant of the period of geftation ; 
but, to judge of it from that of the growth, as 
well as the magnitude of the animal, it ought 
to be more than nine months. ‘The walrufes cans 
not remain always in the water, but are ob= 
liged to come upon land, either to fuckle their 
young, or for other purpofes. When under the 
neceffity of climbing fteep fhores, or boards of 
ice, they ufe their tecth * and hands as hooks 
_to drag along thé unweildy maffes of their bodies. 
It is alleged, that they feed upon fhell fithes, 
which adhere to the bottom of the fea; and 
that they ufe their tufks to difengage them J. 
Others affirm, that they live upon a certain 
fea-herb with broad leaves, and that they net- 


* Thefe teeth are not entirely round and fmooth, but rather 
flat and flightly furrowed. The right tooth is commonly fome- | 
what longer and ftronger than, the left. T have had two of 
them, each -of which was two feet and an inch Jon ng, and eight 
inches in circumference at the bale; Anderjon’s Nat. Eh. of 
Greenland. 

+ Nat. Hitt. of Greenland, p. 162. 

t uid des Indes Occidentales, par de Laet, p. 42. 
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ther eat flefh nor fifth. But I believe none of 
thefe affertions to be true. The walrus, it is 
probable, lives upon prey, like the feal, and par- 
ticularly on herrings and {mall fifhes; for he 
eats none upon land, which obliges him to re- 
turn to the fea in queft of food. 


‘The INDIAN WALRUS, or DUGON *. 


THE dugon is an animal of the African and 
Faft Indian feas. We have feen two heads of 
it, which had a greater refemblance to the head 
of the walrus than to that of any other animal. 
Its head is deformed nearly in the fame manner 


by the depth of the fockets from which the: 


two tufks in the upper jaw fpring. They are 
half a foot long, and are rather large cut- 


ting teeth than tufks. They extend not direlly . 


* Indian walrus, with two fhort canine teeth, or tufks placed 
in the upper jaw, pretty clofe to each other. In the upper jaw 
are four grinders on each fide; in the lower, three on each fide ; 
+ Pennant’s Synopf. of Quad. p. 338. 

Dugon, or dugung, the name of this animal in the ifle of Lethy 
or Leyte,. one of the Philippine iflands, where, according. to 
Chrift. Barchewick, it is alfo called zkaz and manate. This laft 
denomination would indicate that the dugung is a manati or lameu- 


tin. But this author, in his defcription, tells us, that the du- 


gung has two tufks of an inch thick, and a fpan long. This 
charaëter cannot apply to the manati, but agrees very. well 
with the animal under confideration, of which we have a 
head. 


out 
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out of the mouth, like thofe of the walrus ; 
_ but are much fhorter and moreflender. Befides, 

they are fituated in the fore part of the jaw, 
and very near each other, like cutting teeth. 
But between the tufks of the walrus, there is 
sa confiderable interval; and they are not fituated 
at the point, but at the fide of the upper jaw. 
The grinders of the dugon differ likewife in 
number, pofition, and figure, from thofe of the 
walrus. From all which we muft conclude, 
that the dugon is a diftinét fpecies. Several 
voyagers have confounded it with the fea-lion. 
Innigo de Biervillas fays, that a fea-lion was 
killed at the Cape of Good Hope, which was 
ten feet long, and four thick. Its head re- 
fembled that of a calf of one year old. It eyes 
were hideous, and its ears fhort; and it had a 
briftly beard, broad feet, and legs fo fhort, that 
its belly touched the ground. He adds, that it 
had two tufks which iffued half a foot out of 
the mouth *. This laft character correfponds 
not with the fea-lion, which has no tufks, 
but teeth like thofe of the feal, From this cir- 
cumftance I concluded, that it was not a fea-lion, 
but the animal to which we have given the 
name of dugon. Other travellers feem to have 
pointed it out under the denomination of the 
fea-bear. Spilberg and Mandelilo relate, ‘ that, 
© at the ifland of St. Elifabeth, on the African 
¢ coaft, there are animals which fhould rather 


* Voyage d’Innigo Biervillas, parti. p. 3%, 
A A 3 ‘ be 
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be called /ea-bears, than fea-wolves; hacauldl 
by their hair, their colour, and their head, 


AR 


A 


only the muzzle is fharper ; that they refem- 
ble the bear fill more in their manner of 


aA 


a 


legs, which are only trailed ; that thefe am- 
phibious creatures have a terrible afpect, -fly 
# not from man, and bite with fuch force as to 
* break the fhaft of a javelin; and that, though 


€ denied the ufe of their hind-legs, they fail not | 


€ to run with fuch fwiftnefs that it is difficult 
¢ be a man to overtake them*.’ Guat. tells 


‘That he faw, at the Cape # Good Hope, 


6 À pine of a bse colour. It had a thick 


* round body, large eyes, long tufks, and a 
© muzzle a little turned up. He adds, that he 
was affured by a mariner, that this animal, 
§ of which we could fee the fore-part only, as 
€ it was in the water, had feet 7.’ This fea- 
cow of Guat, the fea-bear of Spilberg, and the 
fea-lion of Biervillas, appear to be the fame 
animal with the dugon, whofe head was fent to 
us from the ifle of France, and which, confe- 
quently, exifts in the fouthern feas, from the 
Cape &. Good FR to the Philippine iflandst, 

Befides, 


* Premier Voyage de Spilberg, tom. il. p. 437: Voyages de 
Mandelflo, tom. i, p. 551. 
+ Voyage de le Guat, tom.i, p. 36, 
u I'could fee fram my houfe, which was fituated on a rock in 
the ifland of herby, the turtles at fome fathoms deep in the water. 
HAL Tone 


they have a greater refemblance to the bear, | 


moving, except in the movement of the hind- | 
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Befides, we cannot be certain that this animal, 
which has fome refemblance to the walrus in 
the head and tufks, has four feet. We only 
prefume from analogy, and the teftimony of 
travellers, that it has thefe members. But, as 
the analogy is not very great, and the teftimony 
of travellers not fufficiently explicit, we fhall 
fufpend our judgment on this fubje&, till we 
receive better information. 


I one day faw two large dugungs, or fea-cows, which approached 
near the rock. I inftantly informed my fifher, to whom I fhowed 
the two animals, which were moving about and eating a green 
mofs that grows on the fhore. He ran for his companions, who 
foon brought a boat to the place. During this time, the male came 
in queft of the female, and, being unwilling to leave her, allowed 
himfelf to be flain alfo. Each of thefe prodigious fifhes was more 
than fix ellslong. The male was a little larger than the female. 
Their heads refembled that of anox. They had two large teeth, 
a fhan in length and an inch thick, which protruded out of the jaw, 
like thofe of the wild bear. 'Thefe teeth were as white as the fineit 
ivory. The female had two breafts, like a woman; and the male | 
organs of generation refembled thofe of a man. ‘The inteftines 
were like thofe of a cow, and the flefh had nearly the fame tafte ; 
Voyage de Chrifgopher Barchewitz, p. 381. Note, This defcription 
correfponds very well with that of the manati, except the teeth, 
The manati has neither tufks nor cutting teeth ; for which reafon 
I conjecture that this dugung was not the manati, but the animal 
under confideration, 
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IN the animal kingdom, iP terreftial tribes 
commence where, the fithes terminate. The 
manati, 


* The manati has pinniform fore-legs; hind-parts ending in a 
tail, horizontally flat. ‘Thefe animals are of an enormous fize ; 
fome of them are twenty-eight feet long, and eight thoufand 
pounds in weight. ‘The head, in proportion to the bulk of the 
animal, is fmall, oblong, and almoft fquare. The noftrils are 
filled with fhort briftles. The gape, or riéus, isfmall. The lips 
are double. Near the junction of the two jaws, the mouth is full 
of white tubular briftles, which ferve the fame ufe as the laminæ 
of whales, to prevent the food from running out with the water. 
The lips are alfo full of briftles, which ferve inftead of teeth to cut 
the ftrong roots of the fea plants, which, floating afhore, are a 
fign of the vicinity of thefe animals. In the mouth are no teeth, 
only two flat white bones, one in each jaw, one above, another 
below, with undulated furfaces, which ferve inftead of grindérs. 


The eyes are extremely fmall, not larger than thofe of a fheep: 


The iris is black. It is deftitute of ears, having only two ori- 
fices, fo fmall that a quill will fcarce enter them. The 
tongue is pointed, and but fmall. The neck is thick, and its 
- junction with the head fcarce diftinguifhable; and the laft al- 
ways hangs down. The circumference of the body near the 
fhouldergsis twelve feet, about the belly twenty, near the tail 
only . ie feet eight; the head thirty-one inches; the neck 


near feven feet: And, from thefe meafurements, may be col. . 
leêted the deformity of this animals Near the fhoulders are . 


two feet, or rather fins, which are only two feet two inches 
Jong, and have neither fingers nor nails; beneath they are 
concave, and covered with hard briftles. The tail is thick, 
frong, and horizontal, ding! in a füf black fin, and like the 
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manati, which is neither a quadruped nor a 
whale, retains the two fore-feet, or rather hands, 
of the former. But the hind-legs, which, in the 
feal and walrus, are almoft entirely included 
within the body, and very much contracted, are 


 fubftance of whalebone, and much fplit in the fore-part; the end 
flightly divided. 

The fkin is very thick, black, and full of rt like the 
bark of oak, and fo hard as fcarce to be cut with an ax, and has 
no hair on it. Beneath the fkin, is a thick blubber, which taites 
like oil of almonds, ‘The flefh is coarfer than beef, and will 
not foon putrify. The young ones tafte like veal. The fkin is 
ufed for fhoes, and for covering the fides of boats; Pennant’s 
Synopf. of Quad. p. 355. 

- Manati; Hernand. Mex. p. 323. De Laët, p. 6. 

Manatus; Rondeletius, p, 490. Gefuer, Pife. p. 213. Cluf. 
Exot. p.132. Raï Synopf. Quad. p.193. Klein, Quad. p. 84. 
Steller Nov. Com. Petrop. tom. ii. p. 294. 

Le lamantin ; Brifon. Quad. p. 164. 

Trichechus ; <Arted. Gen. 79. Syn. 109. 

Trichechus manatus, dentibus laniariis inclufis; Linn. Syf. Nat. 
p- 49: 

It is alleged that the name lamantin was applied to this animal, 
on account of its lamentable cries; which is entirely fabulous. 
‘This word is a corruption of the name given to the animal in the 
language of the Galibis, who inhabit Guiana, and of the Caribs, 
who live in the Antilles; for they are the fame race of people, 
and have nearly the fame language. They call the lamantin 
manati, for which the negroes of the French iflands, who corrupt 
words of every kind; by adding the article, made it Jamanati. 
From Jamanati they {ll farther “corrapted it into Jamannati, and 
lamenti. After which i it was fuppofed to be derived lamen= — 
tari, on account ‘of the fuppofed lamentations of the female when. 
deprived of her young ; Lettre de M. de le Condamine à M. de Buf~ 
fm; du 28 Mai 1764. It ought, however, to be remarked, that 
manati is a Spanifh word, which, according to feveral authors, — 
denotes an animal with hands. 
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totally obliterated in the manati. Inftead of two 
fhort feet, and'a fill fhorter tail, which the wal- — 
rus carries in a horizontal direction, the manati 
has only a large tail, which fpreads out like a 
fan, in the fame direétion; fo that, at firft fight, 
the tail of the former feems to be divided into 
three, and that, in the latter, thefe three parts 
appear to be. united into one. But, from a 
more attentive obfervation, and particularly 
from diffleétion, it appears, that no fuch union 
takes place; that there is not a veftige of thigh- 
bones and legs; and that the bones which com- 
pofe the tail of the manati are fimple vertebræ, 
fimilar to thofe of the cetaceous animals, who 
have no feet. Hence thofe animals are ceta- 
ceous by the hind-part of their bodies, and are 
only allied to the quadrupeds by the two fore- 
feet or hands on each fide of the breaft. Oviedo 
feems to be the firft author who has given a 
kind of hiftory and deicription of the manati : 
‘ This animal,’ he remarks, ‘ is pretty frequent 
‘ on the coafts of St. Domingo. He is very 
© large, and of a deformed figure, with a head 
¢ thicker than that of an ox, {mall eyes, and two 
€ feet or hands near the head, which ferve him 
‘ for {wimming. He has no feales, but is co- 
* vered with a very thick fkin. He is a very 
* gentle creature. He rifes on the waves, and 
* eats fuch herbage on the fhore, as he can reach 
* without coming out of the water. He gene: 

| * rally 
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rally fwims on the furface. In order to feize 
him, the people endeavour to approach him 
with a boat, and then dart at him a large ar- 
row, fixed to a very long rope. . As foon as 
he feels himfelf wounded, he runs off with the 
arrow and rope, to the extremity of which a 
large piece of cork or wood is tied, to ferve as 
a buoy, that they may difcover his route. 
When the animal is exhaufted by the wound 
and lofs of blood, he approaches the land. 
They then lay hold of the end of the rope, and 
coil it up, till a few fathoms only remain. By 
the aid of the waves, he is gradually brought 
to land, or he is killed in the water with 
{pears. His weight is fo great, that a carriage 
drawn with two oxen is neceflary to tranfport 
him. His flefh is excellent, and, when frefh, 
is preferred to beef or fith. When cut into 
pieces and pickled, it in time acquires the tafte 
of the tunny fifth, and, in this flate, it is moft 
highly relifhed. Some of thefe animals are 
more than fifteen feet long, by fix in thicknefs. 
The hind-part of the body is much thinner, 
and tapers toward the tail, which again {preads 
out at the extremity. As the Spaniards call 
the fore-feet of all quadrupeds hands, and as 
this animal has only two fore-feet, they have 
denominated it the auati, or the auimal with 
hands. He has no external ears, but two aper- 
tures only, through which he hears. On his 
{kin there are only a few m feattered hairs; itis 
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* of an afh-colour, and an inch thick. Soles of 


‘ fhoes, belts, &c. are made of it. The female 
* has two paps on her breaft, and generally brings 
‘ forth two young, which fhe fuckles *” All 
thefe facts related by Oviedo are true; and it is 
fingular, that Ciecat, and feveral fubfequent 
writers, fhould affirm, that the manati comes 
often out of the water to pafture on the land. 
They have been led into this notion from the 


analogy of the walrus and feals, which frequent- . 


ly quit the water, and continue for fome time 
on the land. But it is certain that the manati 
never leaves the water, and that he prefers frefh 
water to falt, | 

Clufius meafured the fkin of one of thefe 
animals, and found it to be fixteen feet and a 


half long, and feven feet and a half broad; the — 
‘two feet or hands were large, and armed with | 
fhort claws. Gomara ¢ affures us, that he fome-_ 


times found them of twenty feet in length: and 
adds, that they frequent the rivers as well as the 
fea. He relates, that a young manati was rear- 
ed in a lake in the ifland of St. Domingo during 
twenty-fix years; that he was fo gentle and 


tame, that he took peaceably the food which 


was prefented to him; that he knew his name, 


and, when called upon, came out of the wa- 


‘ter, and crawled to the houfe to receive his 


* Ferdin. Oviedo, Hitt. tok Occid. lib. xii. cap. x. 
t Chron, Peruv. cap. xxxi. 


+ Fr, Lopes de Gomara, Hilt. Gen. cap. li. 
“ victuals ; 
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victuals; that he feemed to be pleafed with the 
human voice, and the chanting of childrens that 
he had no fear; that he allowed the boys to fit 
on his back, and carried them from one end of 
the lake to the other, without plunging them into 
the water, or doing them any injury. This re- 
~ lation cannot be true in all its circumftances: It 
feems to be accommodated to the fable of the _ 
ancients concerning the dolphin; for the ma- - 
nati is unable to crawl on the ground. | 

Herrera fays very little on this fubje&:. He 
only affures us, that, though very large, the ma. 
nati fwims eafily, makes no noife in the water, 
and dives when he hears any diftant found *. 

Hernandes, who gives two figures of the 
manati, the one in profile and the other in front, 
hardly adds any thing to what had been faid by 
former Spanifh authors. He only remarks, that 
both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, as well as 
‘the lakes, produce a deformed animal, called 
manati, the defcription of which he copies al- 
moft entirely from Oviedo; and then adds, that 
the hands of this animal have five nails, like 
thofe of man; that it has a large navel and anus; 
that the vulva refembles that of a woman; 
that the penis is like that of a horfe; that the 
flefh and greafe are fimilar to thofe of a fat hog; 
that the ribs and vifcera refemble thofe of a bull; 
‘that they couple on land, the female lying on 
her back ; and that they produce but one young, 

* Defcript. des Indes Occident. par Herrera, p. 57. 
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which is of a monftrous fize the moment it 19 
brought forth*. The copulation of thefe ani- 
mals cannot take place on land, becaufe they 
are unable to walk; but it is performed in fhal- 
low water. Binet + remarks, that the manati 
is of the fize of an ox, and as round as a ton; 
- that he has a {mall Head, and very {mall tail; - 
that his fkin is as coarfe and thick as that of the 
elephant ; that fome of them are fo large as to 
yield more than fix hundred pounds of excel- 
leht meat; that his greafé is as mild as butter ; 
that he delights in the mouths of rivers, where he — 
browfes the herbs which grow on the banks; 
that, in certain places, about ten or twelve 
leagues from Cayenne, they are fo numerous, 
that a veflel may be filled with them in one day, 
by expert harpooners. Father Tertre, who gives 
a long account of the fifhing of the manati, — 
agrees almoft in every article with the authors 
we have quoted... He remarks, however, that 
this animal has only four toes and four claws 
on each hand; and adds, that he feeds upon a 
fmall fea herb; which he browfes in the fame : 
manner as an ox; and that, after being fatiated 
with his food, he fearches for the rivers and 
frefh waters, where he browfes twice a-day ; 
that, when his belly is full, he fleeps with his 
muzzle half out of the water, which makes him 
obfervable at a diftance; that the female brings. 

* Hernand. Hift. Mex. p. 324. 


+ Voyage en Pfle de Cayenne, par Antoine Binet; p. 346. 
3 | forth - 
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forth two young, which follow her every where; 
and that, when the mother is taken, we are cer- 
tain likewife of having the young, who. never 
depart from her, even when, dead, but go per- | 
petually round the veflel which carries her *. 
This laft fa& appears to be very fufpicious: 
It is contradicted by other voyagers, who aflure 
us that the manati produces but one at atime. 
As all large quadrupeds, and the whale tribes, 
produce one young only, analogyalone fhould 
prevent us from believing that the. manati al- 
ways brings forth two. Oexmelin remarks, 
that the tail of the manati is placed horizontally, 
like that of the cetaceous animals, and not ver= 
tically, like that of ‘other fifhes; that it has 
_no fore-teeth, but only a kind of callofity ‘as 


hard as.a bone, with which it cuts the herbage; 


that it has thirty-two grinders; that it does not 
fee well, on account of the fmallnefs. of its-eyes, 
which fecrete very little humour, and: have no 
iris; that.its brain is-{mall;. that, to fupply the 
defe& of good eyes, it:has an excellent ear; that 
it has no tongue; that the organs of generation 
refemble thofe of man and. woman more-than 
any. other animal ; that the milk of the females, 
which he had tafted, is very good; that: they 
produce but a fingle young one, which they em- 
brace and carry with their hands ; that the mo 
ther fuckles it during a whole year, after which 
it is in a condition to eat herbage, and provide 
© Hift Gen. des Antilles, par le P. du Tertre. 
| for 
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for its own fafety; that from the neck to the 
tail, this animal has fifty-two vertebræ; that 
it feeds like the turtle, but can neither walk nor 
crawl on the ground *.  Allthefe faéts are pretty 
exact, and even that of the fifty-two vertebre; 
for M. Daubenton, in the foetus which he dif- 
feted, found twenty-eight vertebræ in the tail, 
fixteen in the back, and fix, or-rather feven, in 
the neck. This voyager is only deceived with 
regard to the tongue, which is not wanting in 
the manati. It is indeed fixed, almoft tovits ex- 
tremity, to the under jaw.’ In the voyage to the 
American iflands, we find a very good defcrip- 
tion of the manati, and the manner in which it 
is harpooned. The principal fa@s, mentioned 
by this author, correfpond with thofe already | 
quoted: But he remarks, ‘ That, fince the coafts 
© have been inhabited, this animal has become 
* exceedingly rare in the Antilles; and.that the 
* one he faw and meafured was fourteen feet 
* nine inches from the muzzle to the origin of 
‘ the tail. The whole body was rotind. The 
“ head was thick, and the mouth large, with 
‘ great lips, and fome long coarfe hairs about 
‘them. The eyes were very {mall in propor- 
‘ tion to the head ; and the ears were only two 
¢ fmall apertures. The neck is very thick and 
¢ fhort ; and, were it not for a {mall movement 
¢ which makes it wrinkle, it would be impoffible ~ 
to diftinguifh the head from the body. . Some 
* Hitt. des Avamturiers par Oexmelin, tom. xii. ps 134. 
* authors 
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authors pretend,’ he adds, ‘ that this animal 
ufes its two hands or fins for dragging itfelf 
along the ground. I made a particular inquiry 
concerning this fat, But no perfon had éver 
feen the animal on land; and it is impoffible 


that it fhould either walk or crawl, the fore- 


feet, or hands, ferving only to hold its young 
when fucking. The female has two paps 
which I meafured, and found each of them to 
be feven inches in diameter, by about four of 
elevation. ‘The teat was an inch thick. The 
body was eight feet two inches in circumfe- 
rence. ‘The tail was like a large pallet, nine- 
teen inches in length, fifteen inches broad at 
the wideft part, and about three inches thick 
at the extremity. The fkin of the back was 
double the thicknefs of an ox’s hide, but much 
thinner on the belly. It is of a brown flate 
colour, and of a coarfe grain, with thick and 
pretty long hairs of the fame colour, thinly 
{cattered over the body. This manati weigh- 
ed about eight hundred pounds. Along with : 


‘ the mother, the young one was taken, which 


was nearly three feet long. A part of the tail 
was roafted on a fpit, dh we found it to be as 
good and delicate as veal. The herb upon’ 
which thefe animals feed is from eight to ten 
inches long, narrow, pointed, ender and of a 

eautiful green colour. In fome places, this 
herb is fo abundant that the bottom of the 
fea has the appearance of a meadow. The 
VOL. VII. BB | ‘ turtles 
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© turtles likewife feed upon it*,’ &c. Father 
Magnin de Fribourg fays, that the manati eats 
_fuch grafs as he can reach without coming out 
of the water. . .. That its eyes are about the 
fize of a filberd; that its ears are fo narrow as 
hardly to admit a probe; that, within the ears, 
there are two fmall perforated bones; that the 
Indians hang thefe bones to their neck as a trin- 
ket. . . Its cry refembles the lowing of a cow f. 
Father Gumiila relates, that there are immenfe 
numbers of manati in the great lakes of the 
Oronoko: ‘ Each of thefe animals) fays he, 
‘ weighs from fix to feven hundred pounds. | 
‘ They feed upon herbs. ‘Their eyes are very ~ 
¢ {mall, and the auditory pailages fill fmaller. 
© When the river is low, they come to pafture 
on its margin. ‘The female always brings 
forth two young, which fhe carries at her paps, 
and holds them fo firm with her two hands, 
that they never feparate, whatever movement 
fhe makes. The young, when new born, 
weigh each of them thirty pounds. The 
‘ milk of the female is very thick. Below the — 
fkin, which is much thicker than that of an ox, 
we find four ftrata, or layers; two of them 
‘ confit of fat, and the other two of very ten- 
der, favory flefh, which, when roafted, has 
the flavour of pork and the tafte of veal. Thefe — 
animals, when rain is about to fall, fpring out 
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* Nouv. Voy. aux Ifles de l’Amerique, tom. ii. p. 200. 
+ Extrait d’un MS. du Pere Magnin de Fribourg, 
¢ 
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$ of the water to a confiderable height *” Both — 
Gumilla and Tertre feem to be deceived, when 
they aflert that the females produce two young 
at atime: For it is almoft certain, as formerly 
remarked, that they bring forth one only. 

In fine, M. de la Condamine, who obligingly 
communicated to me a drawing of the manati, 
made by himfelf, on the river of the Amazons, 
gives a more perfect account of the manners of 
this animal than any other author. ‘ Its flefh and 

© fat, he remarks, ‘are analogous to thofe of © 
© veal: Father Acuna renders the refemblance 
* ftill more complete, by beftowing horns on it, 
‘ which Nature never provided. It is not, pro= 
© perly fpeaking, amphibious; for it cannot go 
‘ entirely out of the water, having only, near 
_* the head, two flat fins, in the form of wings, 
© about fixteen inches long, which ferve it for 
arms and hands: It advances its head only 
‘ out of the water, in order to reach the grafs 
‘ upon the fhore. ‘The one of which I drew a 
* figure was a female. Its length was. feven 
‘ feet and a half, and its greateft width two feet. 
‘ I have fince feen them much larger. The eyes 
‘ of this animal have no proportion to the {ize 
© of its body ; they are round, and only three 
‘ lines in diameter. The auditory patlages are 
‘ ftill fmaller, and appear like pin -holes. 
¢ The manati is not peculiar to the river of the 
-¢ Amazons, but is equally common in the Oro- 
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noko. It is alfo found, though not fo fre- 

quently, in the Oyapoc, and in feveral other 
rivers in the neighbourhood of Cayenne, and 
on the coafts of Guiana, and probably elfe- 
‘ where. This is the fame animal which was 
formerly called manati, and now lamantin, at 
Cayenne, and in our American iflands; but I 
believe the fpecies is fomewhat different. They 
are never met with in the high feas, and are 
even rare in the mouths of rivers. But they 
are found, at more than a thoufand leagues 
from the fea, in moft of the large rivers atch 
fall into that of the Amazons, as in the Gual- 
‘ laga, the Paftaca, &c. In afcending the river 
of the Amazons, they are {topped by the Pon- « 
“ go (cataract) of Borja, above which i ne- 
ver appear™.’ © 4 
I have now given a concife account ofall that ! 
is known concerning the manati. It were to be © 
wifhed that fome of the inhabitants of Cayenne, 
among whom there are feveral perfons well ac- 
quainted with natural hiftory, would examine 
this animal, and give us a defcription of itsin- M 
ternal parts, particularly thofe of refpiration, of — 
digeftion, and of generation. It appears, but we 
are by no means certain, that there is a large 
bone in the penis, and a foramen ovale in the 
heart; that the lungs are fingularly conftruét- » 


es Voyage fur la Riviere des Amazones, par M. de la Conda- 
mine, p.154. Mem, de l’Acad, des Sciences, 1745, p. 464. 
ed; 
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ed; and that it has feveral ftomachs, as in the 
ruminating animals. 

Befides, the fpecies of the manati is not con- 
fined to the feas and rivers of the New World, 
but feems likewife to exift on the coafts and in 
the rivers of Africa. M. Adanfon faw manatis 
in Senegal, from which he brought one of their 
heads and gave it to me; and, at the fame time, 
he obliged me with a defcription of this animal, 
which he made on the fpot, and which I here 
infert in his own words: ‘I faw many of thefe 
‘ animals. | The largeft exceeded not eight feet 
‘ long, and weighed about eight hundred pounds. 
‘ A female of five feet three inches in length, 
‘ weighed only a hundred and ninety-four 
“ pounds. They are of a blackifh afh-colour. 
© There are hairs thinly fcattered over the whole 
‘ body, in the form of briftles, and are nine lines 
‘long. The head is conical, Let of a middling 
‘ fize, in proportion to that of the body. The 
‘ eyes are round and very {mall. The iris is of a 


© deep blue colour, and the pupil black. The 


‘ muzzle is almoft cylindrical ; the two jaws are -" 


¢ nearly of an equal fize, and the lips are thick - 
‘and flefhy. It has no teeth but grinders, in 
‘ either jaw. The tongue is of an oval form, 
‘ and attached, almoft as far as the point, to 
¢ the under-jaw. It is fingular, that almoft all 
‘ authors and travellers ee given ears to this 
¢ animal. I could not difcover, in any of them, 

* BRB 3 ‘a hole 
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‘ a hole fufficient even to admit a {mall probe *, 
‘ He has two arms or fins, fituated at the ori- 
gin of the head, which is not diftinguifhable 
from the trunk by any kind of neck, or by 
‘ are nearly cylindrical, and confift of three 
€\principal articulations; the anterior one forms 
* a kind of flat hand, in which the toes are 
© only to be diftinguifhed by four claws: of 
‘ a fhining reddifh brown colour. The tail is 
© horizontal, like that of the whale; and it has 
‘ the figure of a baker's fhovel. The female 
© has two paps, rather elliptic than round, and 
* fituated near the pits of the arms. The fkin 
‘ is half an inch thick on the belly, nine lines 
¢ on the back, and an inch and a half on the 
‘ head. The fat is white, and two or three 
inches thick. The flefh is of a pale red colour, 
‘ and more delicate than veal. ‘The Jalofe Ne- 
¢ groes call this animal /ereow. It lives upon 
‘-herbage, and is found in the month of the 
¢ river Niger.’ fe 
From this defcription, it is ou that the - 
manati of Senegal differs not Eoin that of. 


a 


* Tt is certain, however, that this animal has external auditory 
paflages. M. de la Condamine informed me, that he had feen 
and meafured them, and that they exceeded not half a line in dia. 
meter. As the manati has the power of contracting or fhutting 
them, it is probable that they had efcaped the obfervation of M, 


Adanfon, efpecially as thefe paflages are very fmall, even when 
the animal keeps them open, | | 


Gayenne ; 


fhoulders that are perceptible. Thefe arms ! 
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, Cayenne; and, froma comparifon made by M. 
Daubenton of the head of a Senegal manati with 
that of a fœtus * of the Cayenne lamantin, he 
prefumes that they are of the fame fpecies. 
The teftimonies of travellers | correfpond with 
our opinion: That of Dampier, in particular, 
is pofitive, and his remarks ‘merit infertion : 
© While we lay here, our Mufkito men went in 
_* their canoe, and ftruck us fome manatee, or 
‘ fea-cow. Befides this Blewfield’s river, I have 


* This foetus was fent to us by M. le Chevalier Puree. go= 
vernour of Guiana. | 

+ Oexmelin relates, that there are lamantins on the coafts of 
Africa, and that they are more frequent on the Senegal coaft than 
in the river Gambia ; Hi?. des Avanturiers, tom. ii. p. 115. Guat 
affurestus, that he faw many of thefe animals off the ifland of 
Rodrigue, The head of the lamantin of this ifland, he remarks, 
refembles that of a hog, except that the fnout is not fo fharp. 
The large lamantins are about twenty feet in length. This 
animal has warm blood, a coarfe, hard, blackifh fkin, with fome 
thinly fcattered hairs on it, {mall eyes, and two holes, which it 
opens and fhuts, and may be properly called its ears. As it often 
retraéts its tongue, which is not large, féveral authors have ima- 
gined that it had none. {It has grinders, but no cutting teeth; 
and its gums are fufficiently hard to enable it to browfe herbage. 
I never faw above one young along with the females, 
! which inclines me to think that they bring forth one only at a 
time. —— We fometimes found three or four hundred of thefe 
animals together. They feed upon a kind of herb which grows 
in the bottom-of the fea. They were fo gentle, that we often 
felt them, in order to feleét the fatteit. We paffed a rope under 
their tail to pull them out of the water. We never feized the 
largeft, becaufe they would have coft us too much labour: Befides, 
their flefh is not fo delicate as that of the young. We never 
obferved this animal on land, where I fufpe& it could not crawl 
and I’believe that it is not amphibious ; Voyage de la Guat, tom. i, 
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# feen of the manatee in*the bay of Campeachy, 
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on the coafts of Bocca del Drago, and Bocco 
del Toro, in the river of Darien, and among 
the South Keys, or little iflands of Cuba. I 
have heard of their being found on the north 
of Jamaica a few, and in the rivers of Suri- 
nam in great multitudes; which is a very low 
land. I have feen of them alfo at Mindanea, 
one of the Philippine iflands, and on the coaft 
of New Holland. . . . The manatee delights 
to live in brackifh water; and they are com- 
monly in creeks and rivers near the fea. It is” 
for this reafon, poflibly, they are not feen in 
the South Seas, that ever I could obferve, : 
where the coaft is generally a bold fhore, that 
is, high land, and deep water clofe home by 
it, with a high'fea or great furges, except in 
the bay of Panama; yet even there is no ma- 
natee. Whereas. the Weft Indies, being, as 
it were, one great bay compofed of many 
fmaller, are moftly low land and fhoal water, 
and afford proper pafture, as I may fay, for 
the manatee. Sometimes we find them in 
falt water, fometimes in frefh, but never far 
at fea, And thofe that live in the fea at fuch 
places where there is no river nor creek fit for 
them to enter, yet do commonly come once or 
twice in twenty-four hours to the mouth of 
any frefh water river that is near their place 
of abode. They live on grafs feven or eight 
inches long, and of a narrow blade, which 
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grows in the fea in many places, efpecially 
among iflands near the main. This grafs grow- 
‘ eth likewife in creeks, or in great rivers near 
the fides of them, in fuch places where there 
is but little tide or current. They never come 
afhore, nor into fhallower water than where 
they can fwim. Their flefh is white, both — 
the fat and the lean, and extraordinary {weet 
wholefome meat. The tail of a young cow 
* is much efteemed; but, if old, both head and 
‘ tail are very tough. A calf that fucks is the 
moft delicate meat ; ‘privateers commonly roaft 
them, as they do alfo eieat piers cut out of 
the bellies of the old ones,’ 
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OF THE DEGE NERATION 
eM OR ANTMATS" 


HENEVER man began’ to change his 
climate, and to migrate from one coun- 

try to another, his nature was fubje&ted to va- 
rious alterations. in temperate countries, which 
we fuppofe to be adjacent to the place where he 
. Was originally produced, thefe alterations have 
been flight; but they augmented in proportion 
as he receded from this ftation: And, after 
many ages had elapfed; after he had traverfed 
whole continents, and intermixed with races 
already degenerated by the influence of different 
climates ; after he was habituated to the-fcorch- 
ing heats of the South, and the frozen regions 
of the North; the changes he underwent be- 
came fo great and fo confpicuous, as to give 
room for fufpecting, that the Negro, the Lap- 
lander, and the White, were really different 
{fpecies, if, on the one hand, we were not cer- 
tain, that one man only was originally created, 
and, on the other, that the White, the Lap- 
lander, and the Negro, are capable of uniting, and 
of propagating the great and undivided family 
, of the human kind. Hence thofe marks which 
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diftinguifh men who inhabit different regions of 
the bates are not original, but purely fuperficial, 
It is the fame identical being who is varnifhed 
with black under the Torrid Zone, and tawned 
and contraéted by extreme cold under the Polar 
Circle. This circumftance is alone fufficient to 
fhow, that the nature of man is endowed with 
greater {trength, extenfion, and flexibility, than 
that of any other terreftrial being; for vegetables, 
and -almoft all the animals, are confined to par- 
ticular foils and climates. This extenfion of our 
nature depends more on the qualities of the mind 
than on thofe of the body. It is by the mind 
that man has been enabled to find thofe refources 
which the delicacy of his body required, to brave 
the inclemency of the fky, and to conquer the 
rigidity and barrennefs of the earth. He may 
be faid to have fubdued the elements: By an 
exertion of his intellect, he produced the ele- 
ment of fire, which had no exiftence on the fur- 
face of the earth. His fagacity taught him how 
to clothe his body, and to build houfes for 
defending himfelf againit every external attack. 
By the powers of genius he fupplied all the qua- 
— lities which are wanting in matter. Without. 
poflefling the firength, the magnitude, or the 
robuftnefs of moft animals, he knew how to 
conquer, to tame, and to confine them: He 
made himfelf mafter of thofe regions which 
Nature feemed to have refigned to them as an 
exclufive poffeffion, 

The 
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| The earth is divided into two great continents. 
The antiguity of this divifion exceeds that of all 
human monuments; and yet man is more an- 
cient; for he is the fame in both worlds. The 
Afatic, the European, and the Negro, produce 
equally with the American. Nothing can be a 
ftronger proof that they belong to the fame fa- 
mily, than the facility with which they unite to 
the common ftock. The blood is different: but - 
the germ is the fame. The fkin, the hair, the 
features, and the ftature, have varied, without 
any change in the internal ftruQure. ‘The type 
is general and common:. And if, by any great 
revolution, man were forced to abandon thofe 
climates which he had invaded, and ‘to return to 
his native country, he would, in the progrefs of 
time, refume his original features, his primitive 
ftature, and his natural colour. But the mixture 
of races would produce this effect much fooner. 
A white male with a black female, or a black 
male with a white female, equally produce a 
mulatto, whole colour is brown, or a mixture 
of black and white. This mulatto intermixing 
with a white, produces a fecond mulatto lefs 
brown than the former; and, if the fecond 
mulatto unites with a white, the third will have 
only a flight fhade of brown, which will entirely 
vanifh in future generations. Hence, by this 
mixture, 150, Or 200 years, are fufhcient to 
bleach the fkin of a Negro. But, to produce the 
fame effect by the influence of climate alone, 
| | many 
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many centuries would perhaps : be neceflary. 
Since the Negroes were tranfported to America, 
which is about two hundred years ago, the Ne- 
gro families, who have preferved themfelves 
from mixture, feem not to have loft any fhade 
of their original colour. The climate of South 
America, it is true, being fufficiently hot to tawn 
its inhabitants, we ought not to be furprifed 
that the Negroes there continue black. To put 
the change of colour in the human fpecies to the 
teft of experiment, fome Negroes fhould be 
tranfported from Senegal to Denmark, where © 
the inhabitants have generally white fkins, gol- 
den locks, and blue eyes, and where the differ- 
ence of blood and oppofition of colour are 
greatef. Thefe Negroes muft be confined to their 
own females, and all crofiing of the breed fcrupu- 
loufly prevented. ‘This is the only method of 
difcovering: the time neceflary to change a Ne- 
gro into a White, or a White into a Black, by 
the mere operation of climate. 

This is the greateft alteration that climate has 
produced in man, and yet it is only fuperficial. 
The colour of the fkin, hair, and eyes, varies 
by the influence of climate alone, The other 
changes, fuch as thofe of ftature, figure, features, 
- and quality of the hair, feem to require the joint 
operations of climate and other caufes; for, in 
the Negro race, who have generally crifped was! 

‘inftead of hair, a flat nofe, and thick lips, there 
_ are whole nations with long hair and regular 
: features: 
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features: And, in the race of Whites, if we 
compare the Dane to the Calmuck Tartar, or 
even the Finlander to the Laplander, whofe na- 
tions are contiguous, we fhall find among them 
_ as great a difference in features and fize as takes . 
place among the Negroes. ‘To produce fuch al- 
terations, therefore, which are deeper than the 
former, fome other caufes muft concur with the 
influence of climate. The moft dire& and ge- 
neral caufe is the quality of the food. It is 
chiefly by aliment that man receives the in- 
fluence of the foil which he inhabits: That of the 
air and climate acts more fuperficially. While 
the climate changes the colour of the fkin, food 
ats upon the internal form by its qualities, 
which are always related to thofe of the earth 
by which it is produced. Even in the fame 
country, we fee ftriking differences between thofe 
who occupy the heights and thofe who inhabit 
the low grounds. The inhabitants of the moun- 
tains are always. better made, more vivacious, 
and more beautiful than thofe of the valley. 
Hence, in countries remote from the original 
climate, where the herbs, fruits, grains, and the 
flefh a animals, differ both in quality and fub- 
ftance, the men who feed upon thefe articles - 
muft undergo ftill greater changes. Thefe im- 
preffions are not fuddenly made. A confiderable 
time is neceflary before man receives the tinge 
peculiar to the climate, and a full longer time 


before the foil communicates to him its qualities. 
It 
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“It requires ages, joined to the conftant ufe of the 
fame food, to change the features, the fize of the. 

body, and the fubftance of the hair, and to pro- 
_ duce thofe internal alterations which, when per- 
petuated by generation, become general and per- 
‘manent characteriftics which diftinguifh the dif- 
: ferent races and nations who compofe the aggre- 
cate of the human f{pecies. 

In brute animals, thefe effects are greater and 
more fuddenly accomplifhed ; becaufe they are 
more nearly allied to the earth than man; becaufe 
their food being more uniformly the fame, and 
nowife prepared, its qualities are more decided, 
and its influence ftronger ; and becaufe the ani- 
mals, being unable to cloathe themfelves, or to 
ufe the element of fire, remain perpetually ex- — 
pofed to the action of the air, and all the incle- 
mencies of the climate. For this reafon, each 
of them, according to its nature, has chofen its 
zone and its country: For the fame reafon, they 
remain there, and, inftead of difperfing them- 
felves, like man, they generally continue in thofe 
places which are moft friendly to their conftitu- 
tions. But, when forced by men, or by any 
revolution on the globe, to abandon their na- 
tive foil, their nature undergoes changes fo great, 
that, to recognife them, recourfe muft be had to 
accurate examination, and even to experiment 
and analogy. If to thefe natural caufes of al- 
teration in free animals, we add that of the em- 
pire of man over thofe which he has reduced to 

flavery, 
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flavery, we will be, aftonifhed at the degree to. 
which tyranny can degrade and disfigure Na 
ture; we will perceive the marks of flavery, and 
the prints of her chains; and we will find, that 
thefe wounds are deeper and more incurable, in 
proportion to their antiquity ; and that, in the 
prefent condition of domeftic animals, it is per- 
haps impoflible to reftore their primitive form, 
and thofe attributes of nature which we have | 
taken from them. 

‘Thus the temperature of the climate, the qua- 
lity of the food, and the evils produced by fla- 
very, are the er caufes of the changes and de- 
generation of animals. The effects of each me- 
rit a feparate examination; and their relations, 
when viewed in detail, will exhibit a picture of 
Nature in her prefent condition, and of what 
fhe was before her degradation. 

-Let us compare our pitiful fheep with the 
mouflon, from whom they derived their origin. 
The mouflon is a large animal. He is fleet as 
a flag, armed with horhs and thick hoofs, co- 
vered with coarfe hair, and dreads neither the 
inclemency of the fky, nor the voracity of the 
wolf. He not only efcapes from his enemies by 
the {wiftnefs of his courfe, but he refifts them | 
by the ftrength of his body, and the folidity of 
the arms with which his head and feet are for- 
tified. How different from our fheep, who fub- 
fift with difficulty in flocks, who are unable to 
defend themfelves by their numbers, who can- 

not 
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not endure the cold of our winters without fhel- 
ter, and who would all perifh, if man withdrew 


his protection? In the warmeft climates of Afia 


and Africa, the mouflon, who is the common 
parent of all the races of this fpecies, appears to 
be lefs degenerated than in any other region. 
Though reduced to a domeftic ftate, he has pre- 


-ferved his ftature and his hair; but the fize of 


his horns are diminifhed. Of all domeftic fheep, 
thofe of Senegal and India are the largeft, and 


their nature has fuffered leaft degradation. The 


fheep of Barbary, Egypt, Arabia, Perfia, Kal- 
muck, &c. have undergone greater changes. In 
relation to man, they are improved in fome ar- 
ticles, and vitiated in others. But, with regard — 
to Nature, improvement and degeneration aré 
the fame thing; for they both imply an altera- 
tion of original conflitution. Their coarfe hair 
is changed into fine wool. Their tail, loaded 
with a mafs of fat, has acquired a magnitude fo 
incommodious, that the animals trail it with 
pain. While {wollen with fuperfluous matter, 


and adorned with a beautiful fleece, their ftrength, 
agility, magnitude, and arms, are diminifhed : 
Thefe long tailed fheep are half the fize only 


of the mouflon. They can neither fly from 
danger, nor refift the enemy. To preferve and 


. multiply the fpecies, they, require the conftant 


gare and fupport of man. 
‘The degeneration of the original fpecies is 

fill greater in our climates. Of all the quali- | 
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ties of the mouflon, our ewes and rams have 
. retained nothing but a {mall portion of vivacity, 
which yields to the crook of the fhepherd. Ti- 
midity, we aknef, relignation, and ftupidity, are 
the only melancholy remains of their degraded 
nature. To reftore their original fize and 
firength, our Flanders fheep fhould be united 
with the. mouflon, and prevented from propagat- 
ing with inferior races; and, 1f we would devote 
the fpecies to the more ufeful purpofes of afford=. 
ing ts good mutton and wool, we fhould im:- 
tate fome neighbouring nations in propagating 
the Barbary race of Reais which, after being 
traufported into Spain, and even into Bien, 
have fucceeded very well. Strength and mag- . 
nitude are male attributes; plumpnefs and beauty: 
of txin ate female qualities. ‘To obtain fine wool,. 
therefore, our rams fhould have Barbary ewes ;: 
and, to augment the fize, our ewes fhould be 
ferved with the male mouflon. - 

Our goats might be managed in the fame 
manner. By intermixing them with the goat of: 
Argora, their hair might be changed, and ren— 
dered equally ufeful as the fineft wool. In our 
climate, the fpecies of the goat is not fo much 
degenerated as that of the fheep. It appears to 
be fill more degenerated in the warm countries 
of Africa and India. ‘Fhe fmalleft and weak- 
eft goats are thofe of Guiney, Juda, &c. and, 
yet thele countries «produce the largelt and 
jirongelt theep. Dr 
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The fpecies of the ox is more influenced by 
fourifhment than that of any other doméftic. 
animal. In countries where the pafture is rich, 
and always fpringing, they acquire a prodigious 
fizé. The ancients gave to the oxen of Æthi- 
Opia, and fome provinces of Afia, the appel- 
lation of elephant-bulls ; becaufe, in thefe coun= 
tries, they approach to the magnitude of ele- 
phants. This effect is produced by the abund- 
ance of rich and fucculent herbage. Of this our 
own climate affords a proof. An ox fed on the 
tops of the green mountains of Savoy or Swit- 
zerland, acquires double the fize of our oxen; 
and yet the oxen in Switzerland, like ours, äré 


fed in ftables during the greateft part of the year. - 


The difference arifes from this circumftance, that 
the Switzerland oxen are fet out to free pafture 
as foon as the {now melts; but ours are not per- 
raitted to enter the meadows till the hay, which 
is referved for the horfes, is carried off; and, 
of courfe, they are neither fully nor properly 
nourifhed. It would be extremely ufeful to the 
ftate, if a regulation were made for abolifhing 
promifcuous uae and encouraging inclo- 
fures. The climate has likewife confiderable in- 
fluence on the nature of the ox. Inthe northern | 
regions of both continents, he is covered with 
long foft hair, like fine wool. He has alfo a 
large bunch on his fhoulders; and this defor-. 
mity is common to the oxen of Afia, Africa, and 

Ho EU America, 
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America. Thofe of Europe alone have no 
bunch. The European oxen, however, are the 
primitive race, to which the bunched kind 
afcend, by intermixture, in the firft or fecond 
generation. ‘This race is a variety only of the 
other, as appears from its being fubje& to very 
great degradations. The differences in their 
fize is enormous. The fmall zebu of Arabia 
is not one tenth part of the magnitude of the 
Æthiopian bull-elephant. 

In general, the influence of food is greater, 
and produces more fenfible effets upon fuch 
animals as feed on herbs or fruits. Carnivorous 
animals, on the contrary, are lefs affected by 
this caufe than by the influence of climate; 
becaufe flefh is an aliment already aflimilated to 
the nature of the animal by which it is de- 
voured. But grafs is the firft product of the 
foil, and has all the properties of it; and thefe 
hee a qualities are immediately communi- 
_ cated to the animal. 

Thus the dog fpecies, upon which food feems 
to have a very flight influence, is more. varied 
than that of any other carnivorous animal. In 
his degradations, he appears to follow exadtly 
the differences of climate. He is naked in the 
warmeft climates, covered with a coarfe thick 
hair in the northern regions, and adorned with. 
a fine filky robe in Spain and in Syria, where 
the mild temperature of the air converts the hair 


of 
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of moft animals into a kind of filk. But inde- 
pendent of thefe external varieties, which are 
produced by the influence of climate alone, the 
dog is fubjected to other changes which proceed 
from his fituation, his captivity, or the nature 
of the intercourfe he holds with man. The ~ 
augmentation and diminution of his fize, are 
effects of the attention beftowed in uniting the 
largeft and fmalleft individuals. The fhortening 
of the tail, muzzle, and ears, proceeds likewife 
from the hand of man. Dogs who, for a few 
generations, have had their ears and tail cut, 
tranfmit thefe défects, in a certain degree, to 
their defcendants. I have feen dogs pro- 
duced without tails, which I at firft appre- 
hended to be individual monfters: But I have 
fince learned, that this race exifts, and is perpe- 
tuated by generation. Pendulous ears, the moft 
general and moft certain mark of domeftic fer- 
vitude, are common to almoft all dogs. Of 
thirty different races, which compofe the fpecies, 
two or threé only have preferved their primitive 
ears. ‘The fhepherd’s dog, the wolf-dog, and 
the dog of the North, have alone erect ears. The _ 
voice of thefe animals has likewife undergone 
ftrange alterations. The dog feems to have be- 
_ come clamorous and noify in the fociety of man, 
“who employs his tongue more than any other 
being; for the dog, in a ftate of nature, is al- 
_moft mute, uttering a kind of howling when 
prefied with hunger only. He acquired his | 
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faculty of barking by commerce. with men 
in polifhed fociety ; for, when tranfported to 
extreme climates, and among a grofs people, 
fuch as the Laplanders or Negroes, he lofes his 
barking, aflumes his natural howling, and be- 
comes almoft perfeQly mute. The dogs with. 
erect ears, and particularly the fhepherd’s dog, 
which is leaft degenerated, makes alfo the leaft 
_ufe of his voice. As he paffes a folitary life in 
the country, and has no intercourfe but with 
fheep and a few fimple men, like them, he is 
ferious and filent, though, at the fame time, 
very active and intelligent. Of all dogs, he has 
feweft acquired talents, and poflefles a greater 
number of thofe which are natural. : He is like- 
wile the moft ufeful for guarding our flocks, 
and for the prefervation of good order. His 
race ought, therefore, to be more multiplied 
than He of other dogs, who minifter only to 
our amufements, and whofe numbers are fo 
great, that, in every town and village, the pro- 
vifions confumed by them would nourifh many 
families, 

The domeftic flate has greatly ied Me: to 
vary the colour of animals, which, in general, 
was Originally brown or black. The dog, the 
ox, the goat, the fheep, the horfe, have aflumed 
all kinds of colours. ‘The dog has changed from 
black to white; and pure white, without any 
{pots, feems to mark the laft degree of dege- 
neration, and is generally accompanied with 

' effential 
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eflential imperfections... In the race of white 
men, thofe who are remarkably’ white, and 
whofe hair, eye-brows, beard, &c. are like- 
wife white, have often a defect in their hearing, 
and, at, the fame time, red and weak eyes. 
In the black race, the white Negroes are {till 


more feeble and-defeCtive. All thofe quadrupeds 


which are abfolutely white, have the fame faults 
of dullnefs of hearing and red eyes, This kind 
of degeneration, though more frequent among 
domeftic animals, fometimes appears among the 


wild fpecies, as in thofe of the elephant, flags, 


fallow-deer, monkeys, moles, and mice; in all 
of which this colour is uniformly accompanied 
with fmaller or greater degrees of bodily weak- 
nefs, and bluntnefs of the fenfes, 

But flavery feems to have made the deepeft 


and moft confpicuous impreflions on the ca- 


mel. He is brought forth with bunches on his 


back, and callofities on his breaft and knees. 


Thefe callofities are evidently blemifhes occafion- 
ed by friction; for they are filled with pus and 
corrupted blood, As he never walks but under 
a heavy load, the preffure of which prevents 
the uniform extenfion and growth of the 
mufcles of the back, and produces a {welling in 


‘the parts adjacent; in the fame manner, when 


‘he lies down or fleeps, he is at firft obliged 
to reft upon his folded limbs. This no dure 
becomes at laft \habitual. For feveral hours 
every day, the whole weight of his body is 

Ree Chaat at Bae! a 
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fupported by his breaft and knees. The fkin 
of thefe parts is rubbed off by prefling againft 
the earth, and they foon become callous, and 
lofe their organization. The lama, which, like 
the camel, paffes his life under a burden, and alfo 
repofes.on his breaft, has fimilar callofities, which 
are perpetuated by generation. The baboons 
and monkeys, whofe general pofture, whether 
afleep or awake, is fitting, have callofities on 
their buttocks. This callous fkin even adheres 
to the bones againft which it is continually pref- 
fed by the weight of the body. But the cal- 
lofities of the baboons and monkeys are dry 
and heal; becaufe they proceed not from re- 
ftraint, nor from the weight of any foreign: 
load. They are, on the contrary, effe&s of 
a natural habit; for thefe animals continue 
longer in a fitting than in any other pofture. 
The callofities of the monkeys are fimilar to 
the double fkin on the fole of a man’s foot. 
This fole is a natural callofity, which our con- 
ftant habit of walking or ftanding renders more 
or lefs thick, according to the quantity of exer- 
cife we take, 

The wild animals, not Last under the im- 
~ mediate dominion of man, are not fubjeét to 
fuch great changes as the mei kinds: Their 
nature feems to vary with different climates ; 
but it is no where degraded: If they were 
capable of choofing their climate and their food,» 
the changes they undergo would be full lefs, 

But, | 
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But, as they have at all times been hunted and _ 


banifhed by man, or even by the ftrongeft and 
moft ferocious quadrupeds, moft of them have 
been obliged to abandon their native country, 
and to occupy lands lefs friendly to their con- 
{titution. Thofe whofe nature had dudtility 
enough to accommodate themfelves to this new 
fituation, have diffufed over vaft territories; while 
others have had no other refource than to con- 
fine themfelves in the deferts adjacent to their 
own country. ‘There is no animal which, like 
man, has fpread over the whole furface of the 
earth. A great number of fpecies are limited 
to the fouthern regions of the Old, and others 
to the fame regions of the New Continent. 
Others, though fewer, are confined to the 
northern regions, and, inftead of extending to 
the fouth, have pafled from the one Continent to 
the other, by routes which are ftill undifcovered. 
Other fpecies inhabit only particular mountains 
or valleys: And the changes in their nature 
are, in general, lefs fenfible, the more they are 
confined to a {mall circle. 

As climate and food have little HER ES on 
wild animals, and the empire of man ftill lefs, 
the chief varieties amongft them proceed from 
another caufe. They depend on the number 
of individuals of thofe which produce, as well 
as of thofe that are produced. In thofe fpecies 
in which the male attaches himfelf to one fe- 
male, as in that of the roebuck, the young de- 
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monftrate the fidelity of their parents by their 
entire refemblance to them. In thofe, on the 
contrary, the females of which often change 
the male, as in that of the flag, the varieties 
are. numerous: And as, through the whole 
extent of Nature, there is not one individual 
perfectly fimilar to another, the varieties among 
animals are proportioned to the number and 
frequency of their produce. In fpecies, the fe- 
males of which bring forth five or fix young 
three or four times a year, the number of varie- 
ties muft be much greater than in thofe which 
produce but a fingle young once a year. The 
{mall animals, accordingly, which produce of- 
tener, and in greater numbers than the larger 
kinds, are fubje@ to greater varieties. Magni- 
tude of body, which appears to be a relative 
quality only, pofleffes politive rights in the laws 
of Nature. Magnitude is as fixed as minutenefs 
is changeable. Of this fact we fhall foon be 
convinced by the following enumeration of the 

varieties which take doit in the large and {mall 
animals. 

In Guiney, the ears of the wild boar are very 
long, and lie on his back. In China, his belly 
, is large and pendulous, and his legs are very 
fhort. At Cape Verd, and in other places, his. 
tufks are very thick, and bended like the horns 
of an ox. Ina domeftic ftate, and in cold or 
temperate climates, his ears are half pendulous, 
and his briftles are white. I reckon neither 
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the pecari, nor the babiroufla, among the varie- 
ties of the wild boar; becaufe they belong not 


to this fpecies, though they approach nearer to 
it than to any other. 

In warm, dry, and mountainous countries, 
fuch as Corfica and Sardinia, the ftag has loft 


one half of his fize, his hair has become 


brown, and his horns blackifh. In cold and 
moift countries, fuch as Bohemia and the Ar- 
dennes, his fize is increafed, his coat and horns 


are almoft black, and his hair is fo long that it 


forms a kind of beard on his chin. In North © 
America, the horns of the ftag are extended, 
and branched with crooked antlers. Ina do- 
meftic ftate, his hair changes from yellow to 
white; and, unlefs when at liberty, or in very 
large inclofures, his limbs are deformed and 
crooked. The axis is not to be reckoned among 
the varieties of the flag: It approaches nearer 
to that of the fallow-deer, of which, perhaps, 
it is only a variety. 

In the fallow-deer, it is dificult torafcertain 
the original fpecies, He is no where entirely 
domeftic nor abfolutely wild. He varies indif- 


ferently from yellow to pied, and from pied to 


white. His horns and tail are alfo larger and 
longer, in different races, and his flefh is good. 
or bad, according to the foil and climate. Like 
the 4 he is font in both Continents; and 


he lenin: to be larger in Virginia, and déc 


temperate provinces of America, than in Eu- 
| rope. 
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rope. The roebuck is likewife larger in the 
New than in the Old Continent, But, in 
other refpeéts, all his variations are confined to 
fome differences in the colour of the hair, which 
changes from yellow to brown. The fmalleft 
rocbucks are generally brown, and the lar geft 
yellow. The roebuck and fallow-deer are 
the only animals common to both Continents 
which are larger and ftronger in the New than 
in the Old World. 

The afs, though fubjected to the preflure of 
the moft wretched fervitude, has undergone 
few changes; for his nature is fo obdurate, that 
it equally refifts bad treatment and the inconve- 
niencies of a foreign climate and of coarfe food. 
Though ortginally a native of warm countries, 
he can exift and even multiply, without the af- 
fiftance of man, in temperate climates. For- 
merly there were onagers, or wild afles, in all 
the deferts of Afia Minor; but they are now 
rare, and are numerous in the deferts of Tartary 
only. The mule of Daurta*, called czigithai 
by the Tartars, is probably the fame nen with 
the onager of the other Afiatic provinces. The 
former differs from the latter only in the length 
and colour. of the hair, which, according to Mr. 


Bell, is undulated with tect and white’. 
ig Thefe 


* Mulus Dauricus fœcundus, Czigithai Mongolorum in Dau- | 

ria; Maf. Petropolitanum, p. 335. 
+ In the forefts near Kuznetfky on the river Tom, one of 
the 
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Thefe cæigithais are found in the forefts of Tar- 
tary as far as the sift and szd degree of lati- 
tude. They muft not be confounded with the 
zebra, whofe colours are more vivid, and dif- 
ferently difpofed. Belides, the zebra conftitutes 
a particular fpecies, as different from the afs 
as from the horfe. In the domeftic afs, the 
fkin has become fofter, and loft thofe {mall tu- 
bercles which are difperfed over that of the ona~ 
gers, and of which the inhabitants of the Le- 
vant make the leather called chagrin. 

The nature of the hare is both flexible a 
firm; for, though it is diffufed over almoft every 
climate of the Old Continent, yet it continues 
nearly the fame. In very cold climates, its hair 
whitens during the winter, and, in fummer, re- 
fumes its natural colour, which varies only from 
yellow to red. The quality of the fleth like- 
wife changes. The flefh of the reddifh hares is 
always the beft. But the rabbit, though not of 
fo flexible a nature as the hare, being lefs dif- 
fufed, and even confined to certain countries, is 
fubjeét to more variations; becaufe the hare is 


the fources of the river Oby, in lat. 51 and-52, there are wild - 
affes. I have feen many of their fkins; they have in every re- 
{pect the fhape of the head, tail, and hoofs of the-common afs ; 
but their fkin is undulated with white and browns Bell’s Travels 
th China. Nota, The fkins which Mr. Bëll faw might be thofe 
of the zebra; for other travellers allege not that the cxigithazs 
or ovagers of Dauria are ftriped, like he zebra, with brown and, 
white. Befdes, in the Peterfburg cabinet, there are fkins both ~ 
ofthe zebra and of the ezigithai, which are equally fhown to 
firangers. 


every 
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every where wild, while the rabbit is almoft 
every where half domeftic. ‘The colour of the — 
burrowed rabbits varies from yellow to gray, 
white, and black. They likewife vary in fize, 
and in the quantity and quality of the hair. 
This animal, which is originally a native of 
Spain, has acquired a long tail in Tartary, and 
bufhy hair, like felt, in Syria, &c. In cold 
countries, black hares are fometimes found. It 
is likewife alleged, that, in Norway, and fome 
other northern regions, there are hares with 
horns. M. Klein has given figures cf two of 
thefe horned hares*. From infpettion of thefe 
figures, it is eafy to perceive, that the horns are 
fimilar to the <cood, or horns, of the roebuck. 
This variety, if it exifts, is individual only, and 
probably appears in fuch places alone where the 
hare cannot find herbage, and is obliged to feed 
upon woody fubftances, as the bark, buds, and 


_ leaves of trees, &c. 


The elk, whofe fpecies is confined to the nor- _ 
‘thern regions of both Continents, is only fmal- 
ler in America than in Europe; and we fee, | 
from the enormous horns found under the — 
ground in Canada, Ruflia, Siberia, &c. that 
thefe animals were formerly much larger than 
they are prefent. ‘This difference of fize was 
perhaps owing to the perfect tranquillity they 
enjoyed in their forefts; and, as man had not 
yet penetrated into thefe climates, they had it in 


® Klein de Quad. p. 52. tab. 5. fig. ad § 21. 
their 
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their power to choofe their abode in thofe places. 
where the air, the foil, and the water, were moft 
agreeable to them. The rain-deer, which the 
Laplanders have rendered domeftic, is, for this 
reafon, more changed than the elk, which has 
never been reduced to flavery. The wild rain- 
deer are larger and ftronger, and have blacker 
hair than the domeftic kind, The latter have 
varied in the colour of the hair, and likewife in 
the fize of the horns. The rain-deer liverwort 
conftitutes the chief food of thele animals, and 
feems to contribute greatly, by its nutritive. 
quality, to the growth of the horns,’ which 
are proportionally larger in the rain-deer than 
in any other Îpecies. It is, perhaps, the fame 
aliment which, in this climate, produces horns 
in the head of the hare, as well as in that of the 
female rain-deer; for, in all other climates, there 
are no horned hares, nor any animal of which 
_the female carries horns as well as the male. 

The elephant is the only quadruped upon 
which the domeftic ftate has had no influence ; 
becaufe, in this ftate, he refufes to propagate, 
and, of courfe, tranfimits not to his fpecies the 
blemifhes or defects occafioned by his unnatural 
condition. In the elephant, there are only flight, 
and almoft individual varieties. His natural co 
Jour is black; fome of them, however, are red, 
and others white; but the number of thefe is ex- 
ceedingly fmall. The elephant likewife varies in 
_ fize, according to the longitude, or rather the lati- 

| | tude 
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tude of the climate. Underthe Torrid Zone, 
to which he is entirely confined, he rifes to fif= 
teen feet high, as in the eaftern parts of Africa ; 
while, in the weftern regions of the fame coun- 
try, he attains not above ten or eleven feet; 
which is a proof that, though great heat be ne- 
-ceflary to the full expanfion of his body, ex- 
 ceflive heat reftrains and reduces it to finaller 
dimenfions. ‘The magnitude of the rhinoceros 
is more uniform; and he feems to differ from 
himfelf only by that fingular charater which 
diftinguifhes him from all other animals, namely, | 
the large horn on his nofe. This horn is fingle in 
the Afiatic rhinoceros, and double in the African. 

I decline mentioning the varieties which hap- 
pen in every fpecies of carnivorous animals; 
becaufe they are extremely flight; and, of all 
quadrupeds, thofe-which feed upon flefh are 
- moft independent of man. By means of this 
nourifhment, already. conco&ed by Nature, 
they receive almoft none of the qualities of the 
foil which they inhabit. Befides, being all en- 
dowed with ftrength and weapons, they have 
the choice of foil and climate in their own op= ~ 
tion; and, confequently, the three caufes of 
change or degeneration, formerly afligned, muft 
have very little effet upon them. 

After this flight furvey of the variations pe- 
culiar to each fpecies, let us next attend to the 
moft important change of the fpecies themfelves. 
This is the moft ancient degeneration; and_it 

| {eems 
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-feems to have taken place in each family, or in 


each genus, under which the contiguous, fpecies 
may be comprehended. Of all terreftrial ani- 


_mals, there are only fome detached fpecies, which, 


like that of a man, conflitute, at the fame time, : 
both genus and fpecies. ‘The elephant, the rhi- 
noceros, the -hippopotamus, and the giraffe, 
form genera, or fimple fpecies, which propagate 
in a direct line only, and have no collateral 
branches. All the others appear to conftitute 
families, in which a principal and common 
trunk, is generally to be recognifed, and from 
which difierent branches arife, whofe numbers 
are proportioned to the barrennefs or fertility of | 
the individuals in each fpecies. 

~ Under this point of view, the horfe, the zebra, 
and the afs, are all of the fame family. If the 
horfe is the principal trunk, the zebra and the 
afs are collateral branches. The number of 
their refemblances being infinitely greater than 
that of their differences, they may be regarded 
as conftituting but one genus, of which the chief 
characters are apparent, and common to the 
whole three. They alone are whole-hoofed, 
without any appearance of toes or claws. 
Though they form three diftinét fpecies, they 


are not abfolutely feparated, fince the jack-afs 


produces with the mare, and the horfe with the 
fhe-afs; and it is probable, that, if the zebra 
were tamed, he would likewife produce with the 
mare and afs. | 
VOL, VIT. no The 
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The mule, which has always been confidered 
as a vitiated production, as a monfter compofed 
‘of two natures, and for that reafon has been 
thought incapable of reproduction, is not, how- 
ever, fo deeply injured as has been blindly ima- 
gined; for it is not abfolutely barren, and its 
fterility depends on certain. external and pecu- 
liar circumftances. Mules, it is well known, 
frequently produce in warm countries; and 
there are fome examples of their producing 
even in our temperate climates. But we know 
not whether this generation ever proceeds from 
the fimple union of a male and female mule, or 
of a mule with a mare, or of a jack-afs with a 
mule. There are two kinds of mules; the com- 
mon large mule which proceeds from the junc- 
tion of a jack-afs with a mare, and the fmall 
mule, proceeding from the horfe and the fhe- 
afs, which we fhall diftinguifh by the name of 
bardeau. Both kinds were known to the an- 
cients: The firft they denominated mulus, and 
the fecond uv, binnus, burdo.. They affure us, 
that the mulus * produced with the mare an ani- 
mal likewife called ginnus, or binnus +; that the — 


® Mulus equa conjunétus mulum procreavit..... Mula 
quoque jam facta gravida eft, fed non quoad perficeret atque ede- 
ret prolem; Arif. Hift. Animal. lib. vi. cap. 24.——Eft in analibus 

noftris mulas peperifle fæpe ; verum sce 5. loco habitum ; Pin. 
Hift. Nat. lib. viii. cap. 44. : 
+ The word ginnus is ufed by Ariftotle in two fenfes : In the 
firft, it denotes any imperfect animal, an abortion, a dwarf. mule, 
| proceeding. 
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fhe-mule eafily conceived, but feldom brought 
the foetus to maturity ; and that, though exam- 
ples of mules bringing forth were pretty fre- 
‘quent, yet fuch produdtions were always re- _ 
garded as prodigies. But is not a prodigy in. 
Nature only an effect more rare than fome 
others?’ Thus. we fee that,-in certain circum- 
ftances, the mule can generate, and the fhe-mule 
conceive and bring forth. Hence nothing but 
experiments are wanting to difcover thefe cir- 
cumftances, and to acquire new facts concerning 
generation by the commixture of fpecies, and, 
of courfe, concerning the unity or diverfity of 
_ each genus. To fucceed in thefe experiments, 
the he-mule muft be joined with a fhe-mule, 
with a mare, and with a fhe-afs: The fame pro- 
cefs muft be obferved with regard to the bar- 
deau ; and the refults of thefe fix copulations 
ought to be carefully marked. The female afs, 
mule, and bardeau, fhould likewife be ferved 
with a horfe. Thefe experiments, though fim- 
ple, have never been tried with a view to exe 
plain the nature of generation. I regret that it 
‘has never been in my power to try them; but 
I fhall hazard the following conjeëtures on 
what would probably be their refults. I 1ma- 
gine, for example, that, of all thefe junétions, 
that of the he-mule and female bardeau, and 


proceeding fometimes from the horfe and fhe-afs: In the fecond, 
it fignifies the particular produce of the mule and mare. 
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that of the male bardeau and fhe-mule, would 
be abfolutely abortive; that the junétion of the 
he and fhe-mule, and that of the male and fe- 
male bardeau, might perhaps fucceed, though 
rarely ; that the he-mule would produce more 
certainly with the mare than with the the-afs, 
and the male bardeau, more certainly with the 
fhe-afs than with the mare; and, in fine, that 
the horfe and jack-afs might perhaps produce 
with both the fhe-mules, but that the afs would 

. be more fuccefsful than the horfe. Thefe. trials 
fhould be made in a country as warm, at leaft, 
.as the fouth of France; and the mules fhould be © 
feven, the horfes five, and the affes four years 
old; becaufe thefe different periods are neceflary 
before the three animals, acquire their full vi- 
_gour, | | 
I. now give the analogical atone upon — 

| “which thefe conjectures are founded. _ In the 
| ; common order of nature, it is not the males, — 
_but the females, which conftitute the unity of | 
PS We know, from the examples of the 
os which can admit two different males, and 
be equally fertile with the ram or the he-goat, 
that the female has much more influence upon 
PF he fpecific qualities of the produce than the. 
male; fince,. from thefe two different males, 
: lambs only, or individuals fpecifically the fame 
with the mother, are propagated. Thus the 
mule has a greater refemblance to the mare than 
“an, to the afs, and the bardeau to the fhe-afs than ~ 
ha” REET - (0. 
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to the horfe. Hence the mule ought to produce * oe sie 
more certainly with the mare Ria ae the fhe= oes 
aff, and the bardeau more certainly with the fhe- 
afs than with the mare. In the fame manner, _ 
the horfe and jack-afs would probably produce > 
with both the fhe-mules; becaufe, being females, 
though vitiated, each retains more fpecific quali- 
ties than the male mules: But the jack-afs fhould 
produce with them more certainly than the horfe ; 
becaufe the jack-afs has been obferved to potlefs 
ftronger prolific powers, even when joined with 
a mare, than the horfe; for the former corrupts 
or deftroys what had, been done by the latter. - 
Of this fact we may be affured by firft ferving 
mares with a ftallion, and next day, or even 
fome days after, with a jack-afs.' Mares ma- 
naged in this manner almoft conftantly produce 

mules, and not horfes. | This fact, every circum- : 
_ftance of which merits attention, feems to indi- 
cate that the afs, and not the horfe, is the prin- 
cipal ftock of this family; fince the prolific 
powers of the afs prevail even with mares, efpe- 
cially as the reverfe does not take slice when 
the afs precedes the horfe. The latter deftroys 
not the generation of the afs; for the pro- 
duce is almoft always a mule. On the other 
hand, the fame thing does not take place, when 
the jack-afs precedes the horfe with the the-afs ; 
for the latter deftroys not the operation of the 
former. With regard to the copulation of mules 
among themfelves, I have prefumed it to be fte- 
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rile; becaufe, from two temperaments, already 
-vitiated in the article of generation, and which, 
from their union, muft be ftill farther injured, a 
produce either totally vitiated, or abfolute bar- 
rennefs, is to be expected. 

By the mixture of the mule with the mare, 
of the bardeau with the fhe-afs, and of the horfe 
and jack-afs with fhe mules, individuals might 
be obtained which would afcend toward the ori- 
ginal fpecies, and would be only half mules. 

Thefe, like their parents, would not only poffefs 
the power of engendering with thofe of their 
primitive fpecies, but perhaps of producing 
among themfelves; becaufe, being only half vi- 

‘tiated, their produce would not be more vitiated 
than the firft mules: And, if thefe half mules 
were ftill barren, or their offspring rare, it is al- 
moft certain, that, by making them approach 
another degree toward their original fpecies, 
the individuals refultirig from their union, 
being only vitiated one fourth, would produce : 
among themfelves, and form a new ftem, which 
would neither be precifely that of the horfe, nor 
that of the afs. Now, as every thing that can 
happen has been accomplifhed in time, and 

- either exifts or has exifted in Nature, I am in- 

clined to think, that the fertile mule mentioned 
by the ancients, and which, in the days of Ari- 
ftotle, exifted in the territories of Syria, above 

Pheenicia, might be a race of thefe half or quar- 

tern ques, das had been produced by the 
commixtures 
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commixtures we have juft now defcribed ; for 
Ariftotle fays in exprefs terms, that thefe fertile 
mules were perfectly fimilar to the barren kind*, 
He clearly diftinguifhes them from the owagri, 
or wild afles, which he mentions in the fame 
chapter; and, confequently, thefe animals can 
only be referred to the mules which have fuf~ 
fered little vitiation, and preferved their gene- 
_rative powers. The czigéthat, or fertile mule of 
Tartary, it is probable, was not the onager or 
wild afs, but this fame Pheenician mule, whofe 
race, perhaps, ftill remains. The firft traveller 
who compares them, will confirm or deftroy 
this conjecture. Even the zebra, which has a 
greater refemblance to the horfe than to the afs, 
might have a fimilar origin. The conftrained 
regularity of his colours, which are difpofed in 
alternate bands of black and white, feems to in- 
dicate that they proceed from two different fpe- 
cies, which, in their mixture, have feparated as 
much as poflible; for none of the operations of 
Nature is fo abrupt, and fo little fhaded, as the 


® Interra Syria fuper Phœnicem mulæ et coeunt et pariunt ; 
fed id genus diverfum quanquam fimile; 458. Hift. Anim. lib. vi. 
cap. 26.——Sunt ‘in Syria quos mulos appellant genus diverfum 
ab eo quod coitu equæ et afini procreatur: Sed fimile facie, 
quomodo afini fylveftres fimilitadine quadam nomen urbanorum 
accepere; et quidem ut afini illi feri fic muli præftant celeritate. 
Procreant ejufmodi mule fuo in genere.. Cujus rei argumento 
illæ funt que tempore Pharnacæ patris Pharnazabim in terram 
Phrygiam venerunt, que adhuc extant. Tres tamen ex novem 
quos numero olim fuifle ainnt, fervantur hoc tempore; Idem, 


cap. 30. | 
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coat of the zebra, where fhe pañles quickly and 
alternately from white to black, and from black 
‘to white, without any intermediate ftep, through 
the whole extent of the animal’s body. | 
However this matter ftands, it is certain, from 
what is above remarked, that mules, in general, 
which have uniformly been accufed of fterility, 
are neither really nor univerfally barren; and 
that this fterility is particularly apparent only in 
the mule which proceeds from the afs and horfe; 
for the mule produced by the he-goat and the 
ewe is equally fertile as its parents; and moft of 
the mules produced by different fpecies of birds 
are not barren. It-is, therefore, in the particu- 
lar nature of the horfe and .afs that we muft 
fearch for the caufe of the fterility of the mules 
which proceed from their union; and inftead of 
fuppoling barrennefs to be a general and necef- 
fary defect common to all mules, it fhould be 
limited to the mule produced by the afs and 
horfe; and even this limitation ought to be re- 
ftricted, as thefe fame mules, in certain circum= ~ 
ftances, become fertile, particularly when 
brought a degree nearer their original fpecies. 
The mules produced by the horfe and afs 
_ have their organs of generation as complete as 
other animals. Nothing feems to be defeGive 
either in the male or female. The feminal 
fluid of the male is copious; and, as he is not 
- permitted to copulate, he is often fo prefled for 
a difcharge, that he lies down on his belly, in 
order 
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order to produce a collifion on his fore-legs, 


which are folded under his breaft. Thefe ani 


mals, therefore, are furnifhed with every thing 
neceflary to the act of generation. They are 
even extremely ardent, and, confequently, very 
indifferent in their choice. The males have 
nearly the fame vehemence of defire for the 
female mule, the fhe-afs, and the mare. Hence 
there is no difhculty of procuring copulations ; 
but, to render thefe prolific, particular attentions 
are neceflary. Too much ardour, efpecially in, 
the females, is generally followed with fterility ; 
and the female mule is at leaft as ardent as the 
fhe-afs. Now, we know that the latter rejects 
the feminal fluid of the male, and that, to make 
her retain it and conceive, fhe muft have blows, 
or water thrown on her crupper, in order to 
calm the convulfive emotions of defire which 
fubfift after copulation, and are the caufe of this 
rejection. The fhe-afs and female mule, there- 
fore, by their too great ardour, have both a. 
tendency to barrennefs. This tendency is in- 
creafed by another caufe: As thefe animals are 
originally natives of warm climates, cold is an 
obftacle to their propagation; and, for this rea- 
fon, they are allowed to copulate in fummer 
only. When their union is permitted at any 
other time, and particularly in winter, it feldom 
produces impregnation. The feafon neceflary 


to the fuccefs of their generation, is equally fo to ~ 


the prefervation of their TPE BS colt muft 
11 be 
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b: brought forth when the feafon is warm, 
otherwile it either languifhes or dies: And, as 
the fhe-afs goes one year with young, fhe brings 
forth in the fame feafon that fhe conceives. 

“his is a fuficient proof that heat is neceflary not 
only to the fecundity of thefe animals, but to 
the vigour of their bodies. On account of the 
great ardour of the female, fhe is ferved with a 
male almoft immediately after fhe brings forth. 
She is not allowed above feven or eight days of re- 
pofe between delivery and copulation. Weaken- 
ed by the birth, fhe is then lefs ardent, the parts 
have not had time fufficient to refume their for- 
mer tenfion; and, of courfe, conception is mete 
cettain than when fhe is in full vigour and ar- 
dour. In this fpecies, as in that of the cat, the 
tempcrament cf the female is faid to be much 
more ardent than that of the male. The jack- 
_afs, however, is remarkable for vigour. He 
can cover females feveral times a-day fuccef- 
fively. He has been known to go to fuch 
excefs, without any other incitement than natu= 
ral appetite, as to ‘die on the fpot, after eleven 
or twelve efiorts, repeated almoit without inter- 
‘val; and, to fupport this great wafte, he took 
nothing but a few draughts of water. This 
flame which confumes him is too vivid to be 
durable: An afs ftallion is foon unfit either for 
propagation or fervice; and this, perhaps, is the 
reafon why the female has been faid to have 


more firength, and to live longer than the male. 
| It 
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It is certain, that, with the management for- 
merly recommended, fhe can live thirty years, 
and bring forth annually during her whole life. 
But the male, when not reftrained from females, 
abufes his ftrength to fuch a degree, that, in a few 
years, he lofes the power of engendering. 

Hence both the male and female afles have a 
tendency to fterility by common, and likewile 
by different qualities. The horfe and mare have 
the fame tendency. The ftallion may be sriven 
to the mare nine or ten days after fhe: has 
brought forth, and fhe can produce five or fix 
years in fucceflion; but, after that period, fhe 
becomes barren. ‘To fupport her fecundity, fhe 
fhould be allowed an interval of a year between 
each birth, and treated differently from the fhe- 
afs. Inftead of giving her the ftallion {oon af- 
ter delivery, fhe fhould be refirained from him 
till the following year, and til her ardour is 
manifefted by the external figns. Eveia with 
thefe precautions, fhe feldom retains her ferti- 
lity beyond the age of twenty-five yeavs. On 
the other hand, the horfe, though Ic:fs ardent and 
more delicate than the jack-afs, preferves the 
faculty of propagating much loger. I have 
known old horfes, who were unable to mount 
the mare without the aid of the groom, refume 
their vigour when properly placed, and engender 
at the age of thirty years. Inthe horfe, the femi- 
nal fluid is not only lefs abundant, but lefs fimu- 


lant 
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lant than in the jack-afs; for the horfe often 
‘copulates without ejetion, efpecially when the 
mare is prefented to him before he difcovers any 
inclination. After enjoyment, he appears to be 
melancholy ; and a confiderable interval is ne- 

ceflary for refuming his ardour. Befides, his moft 
vixorous efforts are not always fuccefsful. Some 
mares are naturally 'harren, and a greater num- 
ber of: them poffefs, very little fertility. There 
are lik:ewile ftallions, which, though apparently 
vigorous, have very little power. ‘To thefe par- 
ticular reafons, we can add a more evident and 
a more general proof of the {mall degree of fer- 
tility in the horfe and afs: Of all domeftic ani- 
mals, th ough moft a tention is beftowed on them, 
they are the leaft numerous. In the ox, the 
fheep, the goat, ‘ind particularly the hog, the 
dog, arid the ca':, the individuals are ten, and 
perhaps: a hundred times more numerous than 
thofe oi! the horfe and af. Thus their defet- 
ivenefs in fectandity is proved by the fats; and 
to all the fe ca ufes, the fterility of mules, which 
.are produced ‘by the union of thofe naturally 
unprolific fpec. tes, ought to be afcribed. In thofe 
fpecies, on thc: contrary, which, like the fheep 
and goat, are numerous, and confequently pro- 
lific, the mules proceeding from their intermix- 
ture are not barreri, but afcend to the original 
fpecies in the firft g e: eration. : But it would re- 
quire two, three, zin d perhaps four generations, 
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to enable the mule produced by the union of 


the horfe and afs to arrive at the fame degree of 


re-eftablifhment of its nature. 

Another kind of mule has been faid to have, 
refulted from the copulation of the bull and 
mare. I believe it is firft mentioned by Colu- 
mella. Gefner quotes him, and adds, that thefe 
mules are found near Grenoble, and are called, 
in French, jmars. Ihad one of thefe jumars 
brought to me from Dauphiny, and another 
from the Pyrenees; and I difcovered, both from 
infpecting their external figure, and diffleing © 


* their internal parts, that they were nothing but 


bardeaus, or mules produced between the horfe © 
and fhe-afs. Hence I am led to conclude, both 
from this experiment, and from analogy, that. 
this kind of mule has no exiftence, and that the 
word jumar is a chimerical name, without any 
real obje&t. The nature of the bull is too remote 
from that of the mare to permit their producing 
together; the one having four ftomachs, horns, 
cloven feet, &c. and the other being whole-hoof- 
ed, hornlefs, and having but one ftomach. The 
organs of generation are likewife fo very dif- 
ferent, both in fize and proportions, that there 
is no reafon for fuppofing that they could unite 


either with pleafure or fuccefs. If the bull were 


to produce with any other fpecies than his own, 


it would be with the buffalo, which refembles 


him in ftructure as well as in natural habits; yet 
we have never heard of mules produced by thefe 
| two 
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two animals, though they are often found in the 
fame places, either in a domeftic or a free ftate. 
What is related concerning the fertile intercourfe 
of the ftag and cow, appears to be equally fuf- 
picious as the hiftory of the jumars, though the 
ftag, by his conformation, is not fo far removed 
from the nature of the cow as the bull from that 
of the mare. 

The deer-kind, who have wood inftead of 
horns, and though they chew the cud, and have 
the fame internal ftructure with thofe animals 
which have horns, feem to conftitute a feparate 
family, of which the elk is the largeft ftem, and 
the rain-deer, the ftag, the axis, the fallow-deer, 
and the roebuck, are fmaller and collateral 
branches; for there are only fix fpecies of qua- 
drupeds, whofe head is armed with branched 
horns, which fall off and are renewed every year: 
Independent of this generic character, which is 
common to the whole, they refemble each other 
{till more in ftructure and natural habits. We 
fhould, therefore, rather expect mules from a 
commixture of the ftag or fallow-deer with the 
axis or rain-deer, than from that of the ftag with 
the cow. 

We have ftill greater reafon to regard all the 
_ fheep and all the goats as conftituting the fame 
family; becaufe they produce together mules, 
which afcend dire&ly, and in the firft genera- 
tion, to the fpecies of the fheep. To this nu- 
merous family of fheep and goats, we might add 

‘ Wey À thofe 
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thofe of the gazelles and bubalus, which are no 
lefs numerous. In this genus, which compre- 
hends more than thirty {pecies, it appears that 
the mouflon, the wild goat, the chamois goat, 
the antilope, the bubalus, the condoma, &c. 
are principal ftems, and that the others are 
only acceflory branches, who have retained the 
chief characters of the ftocks from which they 
iffued; but, at the fame time, they have been 
PATATE varied by the influence of climate, 
food, and a ftate of fervitude, to which man has 
reduced moft of thefe animals. 

The dog, the wolf, the fox, the jackal, and 
the ifatis, form another genus, the different {pe- 
cies of which are fo fimilar, particularly in their 
internal ftructure and the organs of generation, 
that it is difficult to conceive why they do not 
intermix. From the experiments I made, with 
regard to the union of the dog with the wolf 
and fox, the repugnance to copulation feemed 
to proceed rather from the wolf than the dog, 
that is, from the wild, and not from the do- 

meftic animal; for the bitches which I ae to 
the trial souls have willingly permitted the fox 
and wolf; but the fhe-wolf and female fox 
would never fuffer the approaches of the dog. 
The domeftic ftate feems to render animals lefs 
faithful to their fpecies. It likewife makes them 
more ardent and more fertile: The bitch gene- 
rally produces twice in a year: But the fhe- 

| | wolf 
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wolf and the female fox produce only once in 
the fame period: And it is probable, that the 
dogs who have become wild and have multiplied 
in the ifland of Juan Fernandes, and in the 
mountains of St. Domingo, produce but once 
a-year, like the fox and wolf. Were this fac 
afcertained, it would fully eftablifh the unity of 
genus in thefe three animals, who refemble each 
other fo much in ftruure, that their repugnance 
to intermixing muft be folely afcribed to fome 
‘external circumflances. i | 
The dog feems to be an lear antares {pecies 
between, the fox and wolf. The ancients affirm, 
that, in certain circumftances, and in particular 
countries, the dog produces with the wolf and 
fox *. I endeavoured to afcertain this fact; 
and, though I did not fucceed, we muft not con- 
clude it to be impoflible; for my experiments 
were confined to captive animals; and it is well 
known, that, in fome fpecies, captivity alone 
is fufficient to extinguifh the defire, and to 
‘create a fepugnance to copulation, even with 
their equals. This ftate of reftraint, therefore, 
ought to have a fill greater effect in preventing 
their union with individuals of a different fpe- 


* In Cyrenenfi agro lupi cum canibus coeunt, et Laconici 
canes ex vulpe et cane generantur: Arift. Hiff. Anim. lib, viii. 
rap. Xxvili. . . . Coeunt animalia generis ejufdem fecundum na- 
turam, fed’ ea etiam quorum genus diverfum quidem, fed na- 
- tura non multum diftat; fi modo par magnitudo fit et tempora 
æquent g oraviditatis, raro id fit, fed tamen id fieri et in canibus et 
in vulpibus, et in lupis, certum eft; dex, ie Generat. Anim. lib, ii, 
cap. Ve 

cies. 
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cies. But I am perfuaded, that the dog, when 
at liberty and deprived of his own female, would 
intermix with the wolf and fox, efpecially after 
he had become wild, loft the odour of a domef- 
tic ftate, and approached thefe animals in their 
natural manner and habits. I believe not, how- 
ever, that the fox and wolf ever unite, fince they 
‘both live in the fame climates, without attempt- 
ing to intermix. If ever, therefore, they be- 
Jonged to the fame fpecies, their degeneration 
muft be referred to a period beyond the records 
of hiftory. This is the reafon why I aflerted, 
that the dog was an intermediate fpecies between 
the fox and wolf: His fpecies is alfo common, 
fince he is capable of uniting with both. And, 
if any circumftance could fhew that thefe tae 
animals proceeded originally from the fame ftock, 
it is the common relation between the dog pr 
the fox and wolf, which brings the fpecies nearer 
each other than all the fimilarities in their figure 
- and organization. Lo reduce the fox rail 
wolf, therefore, to one fpecies, we muft afcend 
to a ftate of nature in a very remote period of 
antiquity. But, in their actual condition, the 
wolf and fox muft be regarded as the chief ftems 
in the genus of the five animals under cenf- 
deration, The dog, the jackal, and the ifatis, are 
only lateral branches fituated between the two 
firft. The jackal participates of the dog and 
wolf, and the ifatis of the jackal and fee if 
_likewife appears, from a great number of autho= 
yoL. VIF, EE | rities, 
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tities, that the jackal and dog eafily produce t6- 
gether; and we perceive, from the defcription 
and hiftory of the ifatis, that he refembles the 
fox almoft entirely in figure and temperament; 
that they equally frequent cold countries; but 
that he, at the fame time, has the natural difpo- 
fitions of the jackal, the continual barking, the - 
. clamorous voice, and the habit of going always 
in packs. 

The Rephend? s dog, which I confider as the 
original ftem of all dogs, makes, at the fame 
time, the neareft approach to the fox in figure. 
His fize is the fame, and, like the fox, he has 
erect ears, a pointed muzzle, and a ftraight, 
trailing tail. He likewife refembles the fox in 
voice, fagacity, and fubtlety of infting. Hence 
this dog may have originally proceeded from the © 
fox, if not in a direct, at leaft in a collateral line. 
The dog that Ariftotle calls canis laconicus, and 
which he affures us is produced from a mixture 
of the fox and dog, may be the fame with the 
fhepherd’s dog; or, at leaft, it has a greater af- 
finity to him than to any other dog. It is natu- 
ral to imagine, that the epithet /aconicus, which 
Ariftotle does not explain, was given to this 
dog, becaufe he was found in Laconia, a pro- 
vince of Greece. But, if we attend to the ori- 
gin of this daconic dog, we will perceive, that the 
race was not limited to the country of Laconia 
alone, but muft have been equally common in 
all countries inhabited by foxes. ‘This circum- 

_ftance 
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ftance induces me to think, that Ariftotle em- 
ployed the epithet /aconicus to exprefs the bre- 
vity and acutenefs of the animal’s voice; be- 
caufe he did not bark like other dogs, but yelp- 
ed like a fox. Now, our fhepherd’s dog is beft 
entitled to the denomination of /aconic; for, of 
all dogs, his voice is fharpeft and moft feldom 
employed. Befides, the characters afcribed by 
Ariftotle to this /aconic dog correfpond very well 
with thofe of the fhepherd’s dog; and this cir- 
cumftance contributes ftill farther to convince 
me that they were the fame. That the reader 
may judge whether my conjecture is properly 
founded, I have inferted the entire paflage of 
Atifiotie:à in the margin *, 


The, 


* Laconici canes ex Vulpe et Cane generantur; Hift. Anim, 
lib. vi. cap. xxvilii——Canum genera plura funt. Coiït Laco- 
nicum menfe fuæ ætatis oflavo, et crus jam circa id tempus at- 
tollentes nonnulli urinam reddunt. Gerunt Laconice canes 
uterum parte fexta anni, hoc eft, fexagenis diebus, aut uno vel 
altero plus minufve. Catelli cæci gignuntur, nec ante duodeci- 
mum diem vifum accipiunt. Coeunt canes poftequam parerunt 
fexto menfe, nec citius. Sunt que parte quinta anni uterum fe- 
runt, hoc eft, duobus et feptuaginta diebus, quorum catelli duo- 
decim diebus luce carent: Nonnullæ quarta parte anni, hoc eft, 
tribus menfibus, ferunt, quarum catelli diebus decem et feptem 
luce carent. Lac ante diebus quinque, quam pariant, habent 
canes magna ex parte; verum nonnullis etiam feptem aut quatuor 
diebus anticipat : Utile ftatim ut pepererint ef ; genus laconicum 
_poft coitum diebus triginta habere lac incipit. Parit canis 
duodecim complurimum, fed magna ex parte quinque aut fex. 

RE2 * Unum 
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The genus of cruel and rapacious animals is 
one of the moft numerous and moft diverfified. 
: Evil 


Unum: etiam aliquam peperiffe certum eft: Laconice magna ex 
parte octo pariunt. Coeunt quandiu vivunt et mares et foemine. 
Peculiare generis laconici eft, ut cum laborarint coire melius 
‘quam per otium poflint ; vivit in hoc eodem genere mas ad annos 
decem, fœmina ad duodecim: Cæteri canes maxima quidem ex 
parte ad annos quatuordecim : Sed nonnuili vel ad viginti protra- 
hunt vitam.——Laconici fane generis foeminas, quia minus labo- 
rant quam mares, vivaciores maribus funt: At fero in ceteris, et 
fi non late admodum conftat, tamen mares vivaciores funt; Idem, 
lib. vi. cap. xx.——Fœminam et marem natura diftinxit moribus ; 
funt enim fceminz moribus mollioribus, mitefcunt celerius, et ma- 
num facilius patiuntur. Difcunt etiam imitanturque ingeniofiuss 
ut in genere canum laconico fœminas efle fagaciores quam mares 
apertum eft. Moloticum etiam genus venaticum nihilo a ceteris 
difcrepat, at pecuarium longe et magnitudine et fortitudine con- 
tra belluas præftat: Infignes vero animo et induftria qui ex 
utroque moloticum dico et laconicum prodierint; Idem, lib. ix. 

cap, i. | 
By the word genus Ariftotle means race. He difinguifhes three 
races of dogs, the Laconicus, the Moloticus, and the Pecuarius. 
The Moloticus, which he likewife calls Venaticus, is probably our 
grey-hound, which in Greece and Afia Minor is the common 
hunting-dog. ‘The Pecuarius, which he fays greatly exceeds all 
other dogs in magnitude, is unqueftionably the maftiff, and: is 
ufed for defending the cattle from ferocious animals. ‘The Laco- 
nicus, to which he affigns no employment, and only remarks, 
that it is a dog of great induftry and labour, and that it is fmaller 
than the Pecuarius, can be nothing elfe than the fhepherd’s dog, 
which is very laborious in arranging, reftraining, and conduéting 
the fheep, and is more induftrious and attentive than any other 
dog. But the greateft difficulty in thefe paflages quoted from 
Ariftotle confifts in the different periods of geftation which he 
afcribes to the different races of dogs. Some of them, he 
fays, go with young two months, others two months and a 
half, 
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Evil here, as well as elfewhere, affumes every 
kind of form. The lion and the tiger, being 
detached fpecies, hold the firft rank. All the 
others, as the panther, the ounce, the leopard, 
the lynx, the caracal, the jaguar, the couguar, 
the ocelot, the ferval, the margai} and the cat, 
conftitute but one fanguinary family, the dif- 
ferent branches of which are more or lefs ex- 
tended and diverfified, according to the differ- 
ence of climates. All thefe animals, though 
very different in magnitude and figure, refemble 
each other in their natural difpofitions. They 
all have fiery eyes, fhort muzzles, and fharp, 
crooked, and retractile claws. They are all de- 
ftrutive, ferocious, and untameable. The cat, 
which is the leaft and fmalleft fpecies, though 
reduced to flavery, is neither lefs perfidious, nor 
more obedient. The wild cat has preferved the 
character of the family. He is equally cruel, 
mifchievous, and depredatory, as his larger 
kindred. They are all equally carnivorous, and 
enemies to the other animals. Man, with all 
his powers, has never been able to annihilate 
them. He has at all times employed againft 


half, and others three months; for all our dogs, of whatever races 
go with young about nine weeks, or from fixty-one to fixty-three 
days; and I know not if ever a greater difference in the time of 
geftation has been obferved than three or four days. But Ariftotle 
might be more {killed in this fubjeét than we are : And, if the facts 
he advances be true, certain dogs muft have a greater affinity with 
the wolf than others ; for we are affured by the hunters, that the wolf 
goes with young three months, or three months and a half. 
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them fire, fteel, poifon, and fnares. But, as all 
the individuals are very prolific, and the fpecies 
numerous, the efforts of man have been limited 
to banifhing them, and confining them in the 
deferts, from which they never iflue without 
marking their paths with terror and with blood. 
A fingle tiger efcaping from the foreft alarms a 
whole people, and obliges them to take up arms: 
How dreadful would be the confequences, if 
thefe fanguinary animals went in troops, and, 
like the wild dogs and jackals, extended their 
plans of depredation! Nature has beftowed this 
intelligence upon timid animals; but has hap- 
pily denied it to the bold and folitary tribes. 
They always travel alone, and confide folely in 
their courage and ftrength. It had not efcaped 
the obfervation of Ariftotle, that no animal pof- 
feffed of crooked and retractile claws was focial, 
or went in troops*. This remark, which then 
applied to four or five fpecies only, which alone 
were known in his time, is now found to be 
true, and to extend to ten or twelve fpecies that 
have fince been difcovered. The other carni- — 
vorous animals, as the wolf, the fox, the dog, the 
jackal, and the ifatis, whofe claws are ftraight, 
eo always in troops, and re all timid, and even 
daftardly. | 

By comparing, in this manner, all the qua- 
drupeds, and ranking each under its own ge- 
_* Nullum animal, cui ungues Qu gregatile effe perpendi- 


mus ; Arf. Hit, Anim, a capi 
nus, 
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nus, we fhall find, that the two hundred fpecies, 
whofe hiftory we have given, may be reduced 
to a {mall number of families or principal ftems, 
from which all the others have probably derived 
their origin. 

All the animals common to both continents, 
and all thofe which are peculiar to the Old 
World, may be reduced to fifteen genera, and 
nine folitary or detached fpecies. Thefe genera 
are, I. The whole-hoofed genus properly fo 
called, which comprehends the horfe, the zebra, 
and the afs, together with the fertile and unfer- 
tile mules. 2. The large cloven-hoofed, with 
hollow horns, as the ox and the buffalo, with 
all their varieties.. 3. The {mall cloven-hoofed, 
with hollow horns, as the fheep, the goat, the 
gazelle, the antilope, and all the other fpecies 
which participate of their nature. 4. The cloven- 
shoofed, with folid horns, which fall off and 
are renewed every year. ‘This family compre- 
hends the elk, the rain-deer, the ftag, the fallow- 
deer, the axis, and the roebuck. 5. The ambi- 
guous cloven-hoofed, which is compofed of the 
wild boar, and all the other varieties of the hog, 
as the hog of Siam with a pendulous belly ; 
‘that of Guiney, with long pointed ears lying 
on the back; that of the Canaries, with long, 
thick he &c. 6: The extenfive genus of 
digitated carnivorous animals, with crooked and 
retractile claws, in which are comprehended the 
panther, leopard, ounce, ferval, and cat, with 

b#4 all 
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all their varieties. 7. Digitated carnivorous 
animals with ftraight and fixed claws, under 
which are comprehended the wolf, fox, jackal, 

ifatis, and dog, with all their varieties. 8. Di- 
gitated carnivorous animals with fixed claws, 
and a pouch under the tail. This genus is com- 
pofed of the hyzna, civet, zibet, genet, badger, 
&c. 9. Digitated carnivorous animals, with a 
very long body, five toes on each foot, and the 
thumb feparated from the other toes, This genus 
comprehends the martin, polecat, fable, fer- 
ret, ichneumon, weafel, vanfire, &c. 10. The 
numerous family of digitated quadrupeds, which 
have two large cutting teeth in each jaw, and 
no prickles on the body. This genus contains 
the hare, the rabbit, and all the fpecies of fquir- 
- rels, dormice, marmots, and rats. 11. Digitated 
quadrupeds with nackte on their body, as the 
porcupines and hedge-hog. 12. Digitated ani- 
mals covered with fcales, as the long-tailed and 
fhort-tailed manis, or fcaly lizards. 13. The 
amphibious digitated genus, comprehending ~ 
the otter, beaver, mufk-rats, walrus, and feals. 
14. The four-handed genus, which includes 
the apes, baboons, monkeys, makis, loris, &c. 
15. Lafily, the winged quadrupeds, compre- 
hending bats of all kinds.—The nine detached 
fpecies are, the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopo- 
tamus, giraffe, camel, lion, tiger, bear, and mole, 
which are all fubje& to a greater or fmaller 
number of varieties, 
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. Of thefe fifteen genera and nine detached 
fpecies, feven genera and two fpecies are com- 
mon to both Continents. The two fpecies are 
the bear and mole. The feven genera are, 
t. The large cloven-hoofed, with hollow horns ; 
for the ox is found in America under the form 
of the bifon. 2. The cloven-hoofed, with folid 
horns; for the elk exifts in Canada under the 
name of orignal, the rain-deer under that of 
carivou; and ftags, fallow-deer, and roebucks, 
are found in almoft every province of North 
America. 3. The digitated carnivorous quadru- 
peds with fixed claws; for the wolf and fox are 
found in the New as well as in the Old World. 
4. The digitated long-bodied genus ; for the pine 
weafel, martin, and polecat, are found in Ame- 
rica. 5. À part of the digitated genus with two 
large cutting teeth in each jaw, as the fquirrels, 
marmots, rats, &c. are likewife found in Ame- 
rica.. 6. The digitated amphibious genus, as the 
walrus, feal, beaver, and otter, exifts in the 
northern regions of the New Continent. 7. The 
digitated winged genus likewife exifts in Ame- 
rica; as the bat and vampire. 

There remains, therefore, only eight genera 
and five detached fpecies, which are peculiar to 
the Old World: 1. The whole-hoofed genus 
properly fo called; for neither horfes, nor afles, 
nor zebras, nor mules, were found in America. 
2. The {mall cloven-hoofed genus with hollow 

horns ; 
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horns; for fheep, goats, gazelles, and antilopes, 
had no exiftence in the New World. 3. The 
hog genus; for the fpecies of the wild boar 
exifts not in America; and, though the pecari 
and its varieties are related to this family, they 
differ in charaéters fo remarkable as to juftify 
their feparation.. 4. The fame remark is appli- 
cable to the carnivorous animals with retra@ile 
claws; and, though the jaguar, couguar, ocelot, 
and margai, appear to belong to this family, 
none of thefe fpecies of the iN World are 
found in the Old, and none of thofe of the An- 
cient Continent are found in the New. 5. The 
fame remark is applicable to the digitated qua- 
drupeds, whofe bodies are covered with prickles ; 
for, though the coendou and Canada porcupine 
make a near approach to this genus, they differ 
widely from the hedge-hogs and porcupines, 
6. The digitated carnivorous genus, with fixed 
claws; for the hyæna, the civets, and the bad- 
gers, have no exiftence in America 7. The 
four-handed genus; for, in America, there are 
no apes, baboons, monkeys, nor makis. The 
fapajous, the fagoins, the opoflums, &c. though 
likewife four-handed, differ effentially from thofe 
of the Old Continent, 8. The digitated genus 
whofe bodies are covered with fcales; for none 
of the fcaly lizards are found in America; and 
the ant-eaters, to which the former may be 
compared, are covered with hair, and differ too 

much 
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much from the fcaly lizards to be admitted into 
the fame family. 

Of the nine detached fpecies, feven, namely, 
the elephant, rhinoceros, doutes giraffe, 
camel, lion, and tiger, are found only in the Old 
World; and two, to wit, the bear and mole, are 
common to both Continents. 

If we make a fimilar enumeration of the ani- 
mals peculiar to the New World, we fhall find, 
that there are about fifteen different fpecies, 
which may be reduced to ten genera, and four 
detached fpecies. Thefe four fpecies are the ta- 
pir, the cabiai, the lama, and the pecari: But the 
tapir is properly the only fpecies which is abfo- 
lutely detached; for that of the pecari has va- 
rieties; and the pacos may be united with the 
lama, and the Guiney-pig with the cabiai. The 
ten genera are, 1. Eight fpecies of fapajous. 
2. Six fpecies of fagoins. 3. The opoflums, 
phalangers, the tarfiers, &c. 4. The jaguars, 
couguars, ocelots, margais, &c. 5. Three or 
four fpecies of coaitis. 6. Four or five fpecies 
of mouffettes, or ftinking weafels, 7. The ge- 


nus of agouti, comprehending the acouchi, the _ 


paca, the aperea, and the tapeti, or Brafilian hare. 
8. That of the armadillos, which confifts of 
feven or eight fpecies. 9. Two or three fpecies 
of ant-eaters. 10. Two fpecies of floths. 
Thefe ten genera and four detached {pecies, 
to which the animals peculiar to the New World. 
may be reduced, though ue differ from thofe 
of 
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. of the Old Céntiñehts have remote relations 
which feem to indicate fomething common in 
their formation, and lead us to une dege- 
neration more ancient, perhaps, than all the 
others. We formerly made the general remark, 
that all the animals of the New World were 
much fmaller than thofe of the Old. This great 
diminution in magnitude, whatever be the caufe 
of it, is a primary kind of degeneration, which 
could not happen without having a confiderable 
influence on the figure of all thefe animals; and, 
in comparing them, we mutt not lofe fight of 
this firft effect. | 
The largeft is the tapir, which, as he exceeds 
not the fize of an afs, cannot be compared to the 
elephant, rhinoceros, or hippopotamus. In the 
New Continent, he is the largeft animal, as the 
elephant is in the Old. Like the rhinoceros, 
his upper lip is mufcular and prominent; and, 
like the hippopotamus, he frequents the water. 
He alone reprefents, in fome degree, thefe three 
animals; and his figure, which refembles the afs 
more than that of any other quadruped, feems 
to be as much degraded as his flature is dimi- 
nifhed. The horfe, the afs, the zebra, the ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros, and the hippopotamus, 
had no exiftence in America: Neither was there, 
in this New World, any animal which could be 
compared with them either for magnitude or 
figure. The tapir feems to be the leaft remote 
from the whole of thefe animals; But, at the 
{ame 
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fame time, he is fo mixed, and approaches fo : 
little to any one of them, that it is impoffible to 
attribute his origin to any particular {pecies : 
And, notwithftanding the flight relations he has 
to the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, and the 
afs, he ought to be regarded not only as a pecu- 
. liar fpecies, but even as a fingular genus. 

Hence the tapir is not-even remotely allied — 
to any fpecies of the Old Continent, and has 
hardly any charaéters which make him approach 
thofe animals to which we have been comparing 
him. In the fame manner, the cabiai has no 
external relation to any other animal, and he 
approaches the Guiney-pig, which belongs to 
the fame Continent, in his internal parts only, 
and both fpecies are abfolutely different from all 
thofe of the Old World. 

The lama and pacos feem to poflefs. more per- 
ceptible marks of their ancient lineage, the firft 
with the camel, and the fecond with the fheep. 
The lama, like the camel, has long legs, a very 
long neck, a light head, and the upper lip di- 
vided. He likewife refembles the camel in mild- 
nefs of difpofition, fervility of fpirit, fobriety, and 
aptnefs for labour. Among the Americans, he 
was the firft and the moft ufeful of their domef- 
tic animals. He-was employed, as the Arabs 
ufe the camel, for carrying burdens. To thefe 
conformities in the nature of the two animals, 
we may add the permanent marks of labour; 


for, though the back of the lama be not deform- 
ed 
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ed with bunches, like that of the camel, he has 
natural callofities on his breaft, becaufe he has 
the fame habit of repofing on that part of the 
body. Notwithftanding all thefe relations, the 
fpecies of the lama is very different from that of 
the camel. ‘The lama exceeds not in magnitude 
one-fourth or one-third of that of the camel, 
The figure of his body, the quality and colour 
of his hair, are alfo very different: His tempe- 
rament is phlegmatic, and he delights in the 
mountains only. But the teraperament of the 
camel is aduft, and he lives fpontaneoufly among 
burning fands. In fine, there are more fpecific 
differences, perhaps, between the camel and 
Jama, than between the camel and giraffe. Thefe 
three animals poffefs feveral common characters, 
by which they might be united into one genus: 
But, at the fame time, they differ fo much in 
other characters, that they cannot be fuppofed to 
have fprung.from one another: They are neigh- 
bours, but not relations. The giraffe is almoft 
double the height of the camel, and the camel is 
double that of the lama. The two firft belong 
to the Old Continent, and form diftinét fpecies:. 
Of courfe, the fpecies of the lama, which is pe- 
culiar to the New World, is remote from both. 
The fame remark is not applicable to the pe- 
cari: Though of a different {pecies from the hog, 
he belongs to the fame genus. In figure, and 
almoft every external relation, he refembles the 
hog; and differs from that animal only in fome 
minute 
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minute characters, fuch as the aperture on his 
back, the figure of the ftomach and inteftines, 
&c. We might therefore be led to think, that 
the pecari had fprung from the fame ftem with 
the hog, and that he had formerly paffed from 
the Old to the New World, where, by the in- 
fluence of the foil, he had degenerated fo greatly 
as now to form a diftinét fpecies. 

With regard to the pacos, though it feems to 
have fome relations to the fheep by its wool and 
habit of body, it differs fo much in every other 
article, that they cannot be confidered as allied 
.fpecies. The pacos is rather a fmall kind of 
lama, and appears not, from any character, to 
have ever pafied from the one Continent to the 
other. Hence, of the four detached fpecies pe- 
culiar to the New World, three, namely, the 
tapir, the cabiai, and the lama and pacos, ap- 
pear to have been at all times proper to this 
Continent. But the pecari, which is the fourth, 
feems to be only a degenerated {pecies of hog, 
and to have formerly derived its rip goes the 
Old Continent. | 
_ From a fimilar examination and Sr 
of the ten genera, to which we have reduced 
the other animals peculiar to South America, we 
fhall find not only fingular relations in their na- 
ture, but marks of their ancient origin atid de- 
generation. The fapajous and fagoins have fo 
great a refemblance to the monkeys, that they . 
have obtained the common name of ape We 

have 
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have proved, however, that their, PAG, and 
even their genera, are different... Befides, it. 
would be dificult to conceive how the monkeys. 
of the Old World could aflume, in America, a 


different figure of face, a long, mufcular, and 


-prehenfile tail, a large partition between the no- . 


ftrils, and other characters both {pecific and ger 


~ neric,.by which we have diftinguifhed and fepa- 
rated them from the fapajous. But, as the.apes, 
the baboons, and the monkeys, are peculiar to. 
the Old World, the fapajous and fagoins fhould 
be regarded as their reprefentatives in the New; 
for thefe animals have nearly; the fame form, : 
both external and internal, and, in their man- 
~ ners and difpofitions, they poflefs many things . 
in common. In the fame manner; there are no 
makis in America, and yet they are reprefented 
by the opoffums, or four-handed animals with 
dharp muzzles, which are very numerous in the 
New Continent, but exift: not: in the Old. It 
muft be ee maaplibal however, that there is‘a much 
greater difference between the: nature and: form 
of the makis and thefe four-handed American © 
animals, than between the monkeys and fapa- 
jous; and that the interval between an opoffum 
and a maki is fo great, that we cannot think they 
ever proceeded from each other, -without fup- 
‘pofing that degeneration is: capable of producing 
effe€ts equal to thofe of a new nature; for moft 
of thefe Ameriean four-handed fpecies have a 

pouch under the belly, ten. cutting teeth 1 in each 
Jam 
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_ jaw, and a prehénfile tails while the makis have 
no pouch under their belly, a flaccid tail, and | 
only four cutting teeth in the upper, and fix in the ” 
under jaw. Hence, though thefe animals have 
_ their hands and fingers. conftruéted in the fame 
manner, and likewife refemble each other in the 
length of the muzzle, their {pecies, and even their: 
genera, are fo different, that it is impoffible to. 
imagine they ever proceeded from one'another, 
or that fuch great and general el anita could 
be produced by degeneration. . Do 
-On the other hand, the American tigers, sohichte 

we have treated.of ‘under the appellation of ja- 
_guars, couguars, ocelots, and margais, though. 
. different in fpecies from the panther, leopard, 
‘ounce, and feveral of the Old Continent, unquef- 

| tionably belong to the fame genus. Allthefe ‘ 
animals refemble each other greatly, both exter- 
nally and internally. : They have alfo the fame 
natural difpofitions, the fame ferocity, the fame 
vehement. thirft for blood; and, what makes.’ 
them approach ftill nearer in genus, thofe of the 


_ fame Continent: differ more from each other, 


than from thofe of the other Continent, For 
. example, the African panther differs lefs from 
the Brafilian jaguar, than the latter differs from 
the couguar, though they belong to the fame 
country. In the fame manner, the Afiatic fer- 
val and the margai of Guiana differ lefs from 
one another than from the fpecies peculiar to 
their own continents. We may, therefore, con- 
VOL, VII. FF chides 
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clude, that thefe animals have had a. common 
origin, and that they have formerly paffed from 
the one Continent to the other. Their a@ual 
differences have proceeded folely from the long 
continued influence of their new fituation. 

The mouffettes, or flinking weafels of Ame- 
rica, and the European polecat, feem to belong 
tothe fame genus.. In general, when a genus is 
common to both Continents, the fpecies of which 
it is compofed are more’ numerous in the Old 
than in the New. In this inftance, however, 
the contrary takes place: In America, there are 
four or five fpecies of polecats, while we have 
but one, whofe nature feems to be inferior to: 
that of all the others; fo that the New World, 
in its turn, appears to have reprefentatives in the 
Old; and, if we judged only from the fa@, we. 
fhould be led to think, that thefe animals had 
taken a contrary route, and pañled from America 
into Europe. The fame remark is applicable to 
fome other fpecies. ‘The roebucks and the fal- 
low-deer, as well as the mouffettes, are more 
numerous and likewife ftronger in the New than 
in the Old Continent. We might, therefore, 
imagine that they are original natives of America.’ 
But, as we know that all animals were created 
in the Old Continent, we mutt neceflarily ad- 
mit their migration from the Old to the New 
World, and at the fame time fuppofe, that, in- 
fiead of degenerating, like all the other Ameri- 

| can 
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can fpecies; they have improved by.the influ- 
ences of the foil and climate. 

The ant-eaters, which are fingular creatures, 
and of which there are three or four {pecies in 
the New World, appear alfo to have their repre- 
fentatives in the Old. The fcaly lizards refem- 
ble the ant-eaters in the peculiar character of hav- 
ing no teeth, and of being obliged to ftretch out 
their tongue and feed upon ants. But, if we 
aflign them a common origin, it is frange that, 
. inftead of fcales, which they have in Afia, they 
are covered with hair in America. 

: With regard to the agoutis, pacos, and other 
animals which conftitute the feventh genus pe- - 
culiar to the New Continent, they can only be 
compared with the hare and rabbit, from which, 
however, they all differ in {pecies. Tt is difficult 
to aflign them a common origin; becaufe the 
hare is diffufed almoft over every climate of the 
Old Continent, without undergoing any other 
change than in the colour of his hair. It is by 
no means probable, therefore, that the climate 
of America fhould have fo far changed the na- 
ture of our hares, as to make them tapetis and 
apereas, which have no tail; or agoutis with a 
fharp muzzle, and fhort round ears; or pacos 
with a large head, fhort ears, and coarfe hair 
with white bands. ins 

In fine, the coaitis, the armadillos, and the 
floths, differ fo much not only in fpecies, but in 
penis, from all the animals in the Old World, 

FF'2 Ke that 
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that they can be compared to none of them, and 
that it is impoffible to refer them to any com- 
mon origin, or to afcribe to the effets of dege- 
neration the prodigious differences in their na- 
ture from that of any other animal. 

Thus, of ten genera and four detached fpecies, 
to which we have endeavoured to reduce all the © 
animals peculiar to the New World, there are 
only two, namely, the genus of jaguars, ocelots, 
&c. and the fpecies of the pecari, with their va- 
rieties, which can, with any degree of probabili- 
ty, be referred to the animals of the Old World. 
The jaguars and ocelots may be regarded as a fpe- 
cies of the leopard or panther, and the pecari as 
a {pecies of hog. There are alfo five genera and 
one detached fpecies, namely, the fpecies of the 
lama, the genera of fapajous, fagoins, mouffettes, 
agoutis, and ant-eaters, which may be com- 
pared, though in an equivocal and very diftant 
manner, with the camel, the monkeys, the pole- 
cat, the hare, and the {caly lizards: And, in fine, 
there remain four genera and two detached fpe- 
cies, namely, the opoflums, the coaitis, the arma- 
dillos, the floths, the tapir, and cabiai, which 
can neither be referred nor,compared to any ge- 
nera or fpecies in the Old Continent, This 
feems to be a fufhcient proof, that the origin of 
thefe animals peculiar to the New World cannot 
be attributed to degeneration alone: However 
powerful we may fuppofe the effects of degene- : 
ration, we can never fuppole, with any appear- 

‘ \ ance 
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ance of reafon, that thefe animals were originally 
the fame with thofe of the Old Continent. It is 
more probable, that the two Continents were 
formerly united, and that the fpecies which 
inhabited the New World, becaufe the foïl and 
climate were moft agreeable to their nature, were 
feparated from the others by the irruption of the 
waters, when they divided Africa from America. 
This is a natural caufe; and fimilar caufes might 
be conceived which would produce the fame 
effect. For example, if the fea fhould make an 
irruption into Afia from eaft to weft, and fepa- 
rate the fouthern regions of Africa and Afia from 
the reft of the Continent, all the animals pecu- 
liar to thefe countries, as the elephant, the rhi- 
noceros, the giraffe, the zebra, the orang-outang, 
&c. would be in the fame fituation with thofe 
of South America. ‘They would be entirely fe- 
parated from thofe of the temperate regions, and 
could not be referred to an origin common to 
any of the fpecies or genera which inhabit thefe 
countries, folely becaufe fome imperfect refem- 
blances might be difcovered between them. 

Hence, to difcover the origin of thefe animals, 
we muft have recourfe to the period when the 
two Continents were united, and trace the firft 
changes which have happened on the furface of 
the earth. We mutt, at the fame time, confider 
the two hundred fpecies of quadrupeds as con- 
ftituting thirty-eight families: And, though this 
is by no means the prefent flate of nature, but, 
on 
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on the contrary, a {tate of much greater anti- 
quity, which we can reach only by indu@tions - 
and relations almoft equally fugitive as time, that 
feems to have effaced their traces; we fhall, 
however, endeavour to afcend, by facts and mo- 
numents ftill exifting, to thofe firft ages of Na- 
ture, and to exhibit thofe epochas which fhall 
appear to be moft clearly indicated. 
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